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CHAPTER  11. 

Sect.  %1,^'^Of  Soiling, 

By  soiUngf  is  meant  the  feeding  of  stock  with  cut  green 
foody  instead  of  pasturing  them. 

The  origin  of  the  word  soiling  is  unknown.  Mr  Young 
Hipposes  it  to  be  a  mere  farming  barbarism  *. 

The  introduction  of  soiling  into  England  is  also  un- 
known. Hartlib  mentions  it,  as  a  practice  in  Kent  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  very  gene* 
ral  in  Hertfordshire  about  seventy  years  ago.  It  was  pro«* 
haUy  derived,  like  many  other  useful  practices,  from  the 


*  Some  imagine  that  9oUing  meariM  vuAing  aal^  that  it^  according  to  John^ 
mn^  **  fiUh  or  dun^.^ 

VOS..  U.  M 


FTemin]5^s  *.  It  certainty  has  been  long  known  abroad, 
and  several  interesting  communications  regarding  it,  wilt 
be  found  from  its  foreign  correspondents,  in  the  earliest  pub- 
lications of  the  Board  of  Agriculture "f. 

The  soiling  of  horses  was  introduced  into  Scotland  about 
fifty  years,  ago.  It  was  practised,  however,  but  by  a  few, 
and  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  177S,  as  Mr  Brown  of 
Markle  informs  me,  that  the  system  of  regular  soiling  took 
place  in  East  Lothian  j;.  Before  that  time,  horses  generalF^ 
received  a  small  quantity  of  clover  during  the  night,  but 
were  herded  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  evening,  on  the  pas- 
ture lands,  by  the  boys  then  employed  as  plough  drivers. 


*  Cromwell  gave  T4.IOO,  a  great  sum  in  those  dayu,  to  establish  the  hus* 
bandry  of  Flanders  In  Hertfordshire. 

"i*  See  Baron  D*Alton*s  Letter,  annexed  to  the  Middlesex  Report,  and  Dr 
Thaer's  paper  printed  in  the  Mcond' volume  of  the  Communications  to  the 
Board. 

f.  Lord  Kames  has  given  a  curious  description  of  the  old  mode  of  feeding 
horses  in  the  summer  season,  in  Scotland.     He  describes  them  as  being  fed 
in  balks  between  ridges  of  corn,  and  ofYen  reduced  to  thistles,  the  time  o£. 
the  men  being  consumed  in  collecting,  and  that  of  the  horses  in  eating  them*- 
This  was  a  Icind  of  soiling.     Sometimes*  what  was  called  hained  grata^  watr 
reserved  for  them  :  but  how  often  did  it-  happen,  that  the  man  appointed  to 
attend  them  fell  asleep  ?  and  the  horses  then  trespassed  on  the  corn  ;— dogs 
were  employed  to  chase  them  from  it ;  the  horses  were  driven  about,  and' 
their  fatigue  was  little  less  than  when  they  were  a*  work.      If  they  were 
tethered  on.  the  hained  grass,  the  half  of  the  produce  was  lost,  being  trodden' 
under  foot;  the  horses  also  often  broke  loose,  and  destroyed  the  standing, 
com.     Even  in  inclosures  much  of  the  produce  was  trodden  under  foot ;  the 
horse»  were  pestered  with  flies  in  hot  weather  rthey  could  not  feed  with' 
ease ;  they  had  no  time,  for  resting ;  and  much  time  was  lost  'in  laying  holcli 
of  them  for  the  yoke.     Besides,  few  inclosures  were  then  in  sufficient  good 
order  to  keep  iii  horses  when  they  saw  corn  ;  and,  if  they  once  broke  out, 
it  was  in  vain.to  think  of  imprisoning  them  afterwardst— >£a»M*t  Gentimtm 
r,p.l7«.  , 


OP  SOILING.  9 

After  two-horse  ploughs  were  introduced,  soiling  was  ge« 
xierally  resorted  to,  and  has  been  more  or  less  follolved  ever 
since  the  introduction  of  clover  into  general  husbandry. 
A  few  farmers,  however,  still  think  it  beneficial*to  run  their 
horses  in  an  inclosed  field  through  the  night. 

Lord  Kames,  in  his  Gentleman  Farmer,  published  in 
1776,  has  strongly  inculcated  the  advantages  of  soiling, 
and  boldly  declares,  ^^  I  despair  not  to  see  all  the  corn- 
farmers  in  Scotland  depending  on  red  clover  for  the  sum- 
mer food  of  their  cattle*.^  His  hopes  are  fortunately  now 
in  a  great  measure  realized. 

This  important  subject  shall  be  explained  under  the  fol- 
lowing general  heads:  I.  On  the  articles  used ;  2.  On  the 
different  sorts  of  stock  thus  fed ;  3.  On  the  advantages  of 
the  practice;  and  4.  On  its  disadvantages. 

1.  The  article  principally  used  for  soiling  are,  red  clo- 
ver, (with  a  mixture  of  rye-grass)  and  tares.  Sometimes 
lucern,  barley,  oats  and  beans,  af e  resorted  to ;  but  sain- 
foin, though  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  England,  is  un- 
known in  Scotland  -|-. 

Red  clover,  with  a  mixture  of  rye-grass,  is  the  article  by 
far  the  most  generally  cultivated  in  Scotland  for  soiling ; 
nor  is  that  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  raised,  and  the  luxuriance  of  its  produce.  Lord 
Kames  calculates,  that  a  horse  of  a  middling  size,  will  eat 
ten  Dutch  stones  of  clover  and  rye-grass  daily;  some,  how- 
ever, will  go  the  length  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  stones.    An 


*  Gentleman  Farmer,  part  1,  chap.  9,  sect.  1, 

+  0ne  of  my  correspondemtf  states,  that  he  thinks  soih'ng  with  rye  might 
turn  out  well,  as  the  surest  and  earliest  growth  known  in  this  country, 
more  especially  if  cut  With  the  sap,  before  it  shoots.  But  this  4de«  has  not 
Wen  justified  by  experiments.  ' 

A  8 


4  OF  WKMAH: 

a%  or  cow  irill  eat  about  eight  stones  *.  Even  at  tfiese 
rates,  a  good  crop  of  red  dover  will  feed  a  number  of  ani- 
Bsab  on  an  extensive  field. 

White  clover  is  but  a  small  plant,  and  not  easily  collect- 
ed in  heafis  for  food ;  but  it  is  astonishing  the  quantity  it 
has  produced,  when  frequently  cut,  and  manured  with  coal 
ashes  f. 

Lord  Karnes  strongly  recommends  sowing  a  mixture  of 
yellow  clover  with  rye-grass  and  rib-grass,  but  cocksfoot 
would  probably  answer  better  These  plants  are  earlier  by 
a  fortnight  than  red  clover,  may  be  cut  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  if  the  season  b  favourable,  they  may  be  again 
cut  as  late  as  even  the  middle  of  November. 

Lucem  has  been  tried  in  Scotland,  on  a  small  scale,  and 
has  completely  answered.  An  account  has  been  already 
given  of  the  success  attending  the  culture  of  tares.  It  may 
be  proper  to  add  in  this  place,  that  it  has  been  found  high- 
ly useful  to  mix  some  oats  among  the  tares,  to  keep  them 
from  the  ground  in  wet  seasons. 

One  of  my  respectable  correspondents,  (George  Culley,. 
Esq  )  informs  me,  that  he  has  known  barley  and  seeda^  (that 
is,  clover  and  rye  grass)  frequently  sown  together  and  cut 
before  the  barley  shoots,  when  it  produces  a  great  crop^ 
and  afterwards  a  good  second  cutting,  affording  an  excel* 


*  nontlcmtn  Varmert  p.  178.  Mr  John  Shirreff  rcmarksy  that  no 
concluaion  can  be  drawn*  as  to  quantities  of  hertiage  necessary  to  sup- 
part  tho  diflbrent  animals*  unless  their  weights  be  specified.  An  ox  of 
•Ighty  stones  will  cat  as  much  as  two  of  forty  stones  each ;  and  a  Lon- 
don dray  horse  would  probably  consume  as  much  clover  as  ten  Shetland 
ponies. 

'^  A  new  species  of  wkiU  thoet  has  been  lately  discovered  in  £ssez» 
which  It  U  supposed  will  be  at  productive  of  herbage  as  the  coounoared^ 
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ient  food  when  soiled,  either  for  horses  or  cattle.  Winter 
bariey  may  be  cut  once,  and  will  afterwards  produce  a  crdp 
of  grain. 

Some  cow-keepers  near  Edinburgh  soil  their  cows  with 
eat  barley.  Finding  that  clover  was  apt  to  fail  on  the  rich 
lands  near  Edinburgh,  owing  to  the  heavy  crops  oi  barley 
which  these  lands  produced,  they  resolved,  instead  of  keep» 
ing  the  barley  to  be  ripened,  to  cut  it  for  their  cattle  youngii 
a  practice  that  has  been  found  to  answer.  The  first  crop 
b  equal  to  clover,  and  the  cows  are  as  fond  of  it ;  the  se^ 
cond  crop  is  not  so  good  as  the.  second  crop  of  clover,  but 
b  far  from  being  deficient,  and  would  be  more  abundant  if 
they  would  only  cut  the  first  crop  earlier.  At  the  same 
time,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  clover  the  better,  at 
grain  crops  cut  green  are  harsher  than  clover,  tares,  and 
other  leguminous  crops,  and  have  not  so  feeding  a  quality; 

Instead  of  tares,  an  intelligent  correspondent  schIi  four 
or  five  acres  of  Tartarian  oats,  commencing  about  a  forb- 
night  itfter  Midsummer.  He  finds  this  plan  to  answer  un^ 
commonly  well,  but  he  begins  soiling  with  clover  and  rye«> 
grass.  The  oats  should  be  sown  at  different  periods,  to 
come  in  succession. 

In  Ayrshire,  whenever  the  crop  ot  beans  b  not  likely  to 
be  productive  of  pods,  Mr  Blane  of  Blanefield  informs  me, 
that  they  are  mown  down  as  green  food  for  horses,  who  are 
fond  of  that  food,  after  being  a  little  accustomed  to  it.  Thb 
however,  at  least,  is  but  a  rare  practice.  It  has  been  tried 
with  stall-fed  oxen,  and  they  throve,  it  b  said,  better  on 
that  food  than  on  any  other. 

S.  The  different  kinds  of  stock  soiled:  1.  Horses;  t. 
Cattle ;  and,  3.  Pigs  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  tliey  ought 
to  be  respectively  treated  shall  next  be  treated  4jfL 
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'  1.  Horses.^^^There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  advantage 
of  soiling  working  horses,  a  practice  n^hicb  Mr  Renni^  of 
Phantassie  considers  to  be  almost  indispensable,  upon  all 
com  farms,  as  it  enables  the  farmer  to  make  his  summer- 
threshed  straw  into  dung,  and  to  procure  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  work  from  his  servants  and  horses.  It  is  thus  in- 
deed, that  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  and  rich  manure  is 
produced,  by  which  alcme  he  is  enabled  to  carry  on  his  ro- 
tation of  cropping  to  the  same  advantage.  The  following 
is  a  short  sketch  of  Mr  Rennie's  practice  of  feeding  horses 
through  the  year.  He  generally  gives  them  cut  grass  about 
the  8th  of  June,  or  when  the  grass  is  fit  for  cutting.  He 
employs  one  man  to  cut  and  bundle  the  grass,  which  he  will 
do  for  twenty  to  twenty-four  horses,  with  a  little  assistance 
occasionally;  and  having  an  interest  in  making  as  little 
w^aste  as  possible,  he  takes  care  to  give  no  more  than  what 
if  absolutely  necessary.  The  horses  are  kept  on  the  first 
crop  until  it  begins  to  get  hard  and  dry,  when,  if  the  se^- 
cond  crop  of  clover  is  not  ready  for  cutting,  they  get  tares^ 
of  which  he  always  takes  care  to  have  a  plentiful  supply, 
with  which,  and  the  second  crop  of  clover,  they  are  carried 
on  until  the  end  of  October,  a  week  or  too  sooner  or  later, 
as  the  season  may  answer.  During  all  this  time,  they  get 
corn,  more  or  less,  according  as  they  are  wrought.  When 
the  second  crop  of  clover  and  tares  is  consumed,  he  then 
begins  to  feed  with  his  best  hay  and  corn.  Good  feeding, 
)at  that  season,  he  finds  of  the  greatest  importance ;  as 
much  of  the  horses^  future  health  and  strength,  for  the 
next  year,  depend  on  the  good  management  of  them  when 
taken  from  green  to  dry  food.  After  a  month's  good  feed- 
ing with  corn  and  hay,  by  which  time  the  hardest  of  the 
labour  is  generally  over,  he  puts  them  on  peas  and  bean 
straWy  with  a  feed  of  bpiled  beans  mashed  up  with  a  little 
ground  barley,  and  which  they  get  every  evening;  this 
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Ireeps  tbeir  btlljr  open,  and  in  a  great  measure  prevents  the 
bad  consequences  that  ohea  arise  from  damp  peas  or  bean 
straw. .  In  Uiis  way  he  feeds  them,  until  the  first  or  second, 
or  perhaps  third  wedc  in .  April,  according  to  the  tquar 
Jitj  of  the  bean  straw,  and  then  puts  his  horses  again  ^s 
haj,  on  which  they  ^continue  until  they  get  cut  grass.    Be- 
sides the  adirantage  already  mejitioned,  he.  remarks,  that  if 
his  twenty  plough  horses  were  to  be  grazed,  it  would  re- 
/quire  a  field'Of  at  least  thirty  to/orty  acres  of  esitent,  in  or- 
der that  the  grass  might  be  sufficiently  good  to  allow  the 
horses  time  to  fill  themselves,  and  to  have  time  to  cest. 
Think  of  the  wadte  that  must  be  occasioned  by  these  horses 
trampling  over  it,  besides  what  must  also  be  wasted  in  the 
pursuit  of  catchingf^em  for  the  yoke.     Mr  Rennie  has  no 
doubt  that  one  half  the  quantity  of  ground,  when  soiled, 
will  feed  the  same  number  of  horses.    He^adds,  that  a  horse 
4hat  is  from  nine  to  ten  houro  a-day  in  the  yoke,  has  no 
time  to  gather  his  meat;  he  .therefore  ought  to  have  it  laid 
down  ready  for  him  in  the  stall,  to  begin  to  eat  when  he 
comes  in  from  his  work,  so  that  he  'may  instantly  fill  his 
belly,  and  retire  to  rest 

Another  correspondent  informs  me,  that  he  keeps  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  farm  twelve  horses,  and  for  tbeir  main* 
tenance,  he  appropriates  twelve  acres  of  broad  clover,  with 
a  mixture  of  rye-grass;  this,  when  a  full  crop,  he  calculates 
will  serve  them  five  months,  and  will  admit  of  four  acres  of 
the  first  crop  being  made  into  hay ;  the  whole  of  the  second 
crop  they  will  iie  able  to  use  green,  even  although  twelve 
double  cart-loads  of  good  stable-dung  per  acre  should  be 
si}^lied  immediately  after  the  first  cutting,  which  will  al- 
ways secure  a  good  second  crop,  and  in  a  moist  season  will 
produce  a  very  heavy  one.  The  dung  so  applied,  however, 
iought  to  be  very  short,  and  well  made,  otherwise^  it  will  be 
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li«Ue  to  mix  witli  tbd  dcnrer,  in  cvtiinfr  iMxArMhgf.  Mf 
correftpondent  also  reckont  it,  one  of  the -best  preparmtbi^ 
ifiwr  a  wlieat  crop  with  one  forrow  after  the  clover ;  ,mucii 
iiieptj',  however,  is  recjuired  in  spreading  the  dong,  and.  a 
lieary  stonenroUer,  drawn  bf  two. bones^  will  bo  afipiied 
with  great  adranti^ge,  as  soon  as 'the  dung  bcoomes  shy  af^ 
ter  spreading;  for,  without  having  recourse  to  this  expOf 
diisnt,  mnch  of  the  dung  wottid  be  raised  in  the  second  cnt^ 
tiag,  and  a  considerate  <}aantity  of  the  grass  would  be  lost^ 
fknim  the  inequalities  formed  bj  it  on  the  surface,  which 
would  prevent  the  aj^lication  of  the  rake;  and  it  also  has  tha 
advantage  of  incorporating  much  sooner  with  the  soil  without 
any  waste.  He  generally  commences  cutting  broad  clovef 
for  the  stable,  in  the  last  week  of  May  4r  first  days  of  June^ 
«nd  continues  until  about  the  end  of  October;  after  that 
time  the  horses  are  put  on  hard  food. 

An  objection  has  been  urged  to  the  practice  of  sowing 
horses,  namely,  that  it  is  difficult  to  providhe  them  with  yoon|; 
grass -|-;  but  that  is  completely  obviated  by  the  practice 


*  It  is  said,  that  the  clover  produoed  by  new  dung,  must  be  rank  and 
unpalatable,  and  that  it  would  be  more  advantageously  applied  to  th^ 
turnip  crop.  But  where  there  is  no  land  ^t  for  turnip,  that  objection  is 
pbyiated. 

•f  Mr  Somerville  states,  that  among  the  disadvantages  attending  soiling; 
tme  is,  that  before  the  second  crop  is  fit  for  cutting,  the  first  gets  often  so 
taugh,  stock  do  not  eat  it  well.  The  otjection,  however,  ia  easily  removed 
by  the  cultivation  of  as  many  tares  as  will  supply  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  cutting;  a  practice  now  very  generally  followed.  In« 
.^ecd,  ^f  r  Hume  of  East  Bams  informs  me,  that  he  is  accustomed  to  eat  down 
five  or  six  acres  of  his  young  crop  of  clover,  on  whidi  he  pastures  14  faor* 
MS  fr^fa  the  15th  of  April  to  the  let  of  June»  when  the  other  grass  is  ready 
for  cutting,  and  it  never  fails  to  give  a  good  crop  when  the  first  crop  begina 
to  turn  too  hard  for  the  horses.  This  plan  saves  many  horses  lives,  and  a 
great  deal  of  more  work  will  be  got  from  horses  thus  fed,  with  two  feeds  of 
corn,  than  fr^m  the  same  horses  that  get  three  feeds  and  the  best  hay.    There 


adopted  in  ftoKbvBglitliire  Mid  otiter  districtai  The  dovw 
ih«t  is  intended  to  be  cut  early,  is  always  saved  in  the  spriiq^ 
mNidis ;  but  such  as  is  meast  to  be  cult  in  the  last  half  of 
Jttiy,  and  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  AugnsI)  ia  alwaj^i 
eatett  down  t^  the  sheep  in  the  spring,  by  which  means  il 
is  in  a  good  state  when  A%  other  becomes  hard  and  uoipfu 
laftaUe.  Thb  method  is  also  followed  by  Mr  Brown  of 
Maikie,  who  thereby  seldom  fails  of  obtaining  green  food 
of  tibe  best  quality  for  his  working  stock»  not  only  at  the 
critical  period  here  alluded  to,  but  also  to  the  very  conoid 
sion  of  the  grass  season. 

Ifr  Nisbett  of  Mersington,  in  the  spring,  puts  in  ewes 
Mid  lambs  on  the  new  grass,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pair 
^sr  acre,  and  sometimes  more^  He  occasionally  also  eals 
the  herbage  of  a  part  of  his  hay  land  *,  in  the  spring,  with 
hb  fattening  sheep,  when  he  wishes  to  keep  them  back  fdk 
a  good  market ;  and  that  part  he  cuts  for  the  horses  before 
the  second  crop  can  be  ready.  This  insures  the  horses 
a  niocession  of  young  grau,  on  which  they  thrive  much 
better  than  when  it  gets  dry  and  stalky.     . 

It  is  certainly  desirable,  by  following  thb  practice,  to 
keep  the  clover  young  and  nourishing,  even  though  a  great- 


•aanot  b»  therefore  a  greater  improvement,  as  without  following  it,  or  sow- 
ing f  conaiderSble  quantity  of  tares,  no  farmer,  ca^  be  sure  of  having.grttn 
food  Ibr  his  working  stock  in  August  and  Septem^r,  if  severe  drought  oc- 
curs during  these  months. 

*  It  Is  remarked,  that  there  is  certainly  a  risk  in  spring,  eating  a  part  of 
tbe  herbage  of  the  land  intended  far  hay;  m  in  proportion  as  it  n  eaten»  ss 
in  proportion  is  it  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  cutting  winds,  and 
nmre  liable  to  the  injury  of  drought.  It  so  seldom  happens,  however-,  hut 
there  is  a  powerful  supply  of  moisture  at  or  about  Whitsunday,  Old  Style,  that 
the  ij&jury  dreaded  can  rarely  happen.  At  all  events,  it  is  desirable  not  te 
•at  the  yemg  grasMs  too  bare. 
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er  quantity  of  ground  should  thereby  be  rendered  neces* 
rar y. 

.  •  In  regard  to  soitiog,  a  respectable  correspondent  makes 
this  distinction,  that  where  there  is  grazing  land  of  good 
quality  anneited  to  the  farm,  it  is,  in  point  of  convenience^ 
tt  le^  consequence;  where  dwt  does  not  take  place,  it  seems 
both  profitable  and  necessary  to  soil  with  red  cIov.er  and 
tares.  If  the  rich  grazing  land,  however,  can  be  cut  for 
soiling,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  soiling  system, 
if  one  acre  will  go  as  Car  as  two? 

Mr  Somerville  of  Athelstonford  Mains,  is  decidedly  in  fa^ 
Tour  of  soiling,  thinking  it  scarcely  possible,  that  the  labour 
of  a  farm,  according  to  the  present  system,  could  be  w^U 
carried  on,  if  horses  were  fed  otherwise;  besides,  in  that 
way,  one  acre  of  grass  will  go  as  far  as  two  eaten  on  the 
fidd,  whilst  the  straw  threshed  in  spring  and  sununer  is 
thereby  rapidly  converted  into  rich  dung. 

Mr  Somerville  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  soiling  horses,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  conducted.  He  estimates,  that  a  Scotch  acre  is,  in 
usual  seasons,  consumed  by  a  pair  of  horses. 

Two  horses  nine  weeks,  first  cutting  at  10s. 

per  week,..^^^%^^w>^^^^%%.„^^%^^%^^.>.v»%>%<%%>%^^L.9  0  0 
Two  ditto,  four  ditto,  second  cutting,  at  10s.««^    4    0    0 


Total  value  of  the  produce,^w>^^^%^^%^.>%^%^»%>%^L.  15    0    0 
Deduct  for  cutting  and  carrying  faome,^w^«%v«      8    0    0 


Clear  profit  per  acre,  after  paying  expences,«.«*^L.ll    0    0 

Besides  the  value  of  the  dung  accumulated   during  the 
process,  which  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  L.3  per  acre. 
Such  a  crop,  if  made  to  hay,  will  rather  exceed  200  stones 
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per  acre  Scotch,  of  22  lib.  aToirdupois  to  the  stone.  If  the 
same  were  depastured  and  allowed  to  get  well  up,  an  acre 
would  keep  one  horse  for  thirteen  weeks ;  hence  Mr  So- 
merrille  considers,  that  one  acre  of  clo¥er  and  rye-grass^ 
according  to  the  soiling  system,  will  feed  the  same  number 
of  animals  that  two  will  do,  when  the  ground  is  depastured. 

He  generally  begins  cutting  for  soiling  in  the  first  week 
of  June^  though  at  first  he  goes  over  much  more  ground 
than  afterwards,  yet  the  second  crop  is  much  better,  and 
what  is  early  cut,  comes  in  succession  when  the  first  crop 
gets  old  and  tough.  He  never  has  grass  that  will  cut  a 
third  time  with  advantage.  His  horses  get  water  twice  a- 
day,  which  he  thinks  indispensably  necessary  for  working 
stodc  * ;  if  water  is  in  the  court,  where  they  can  take  it  at 
Measure,  so  much  the  better. 

.  Milch  cows  give  more  milk  when  soiled  than  when  pas* 
tured,  provided  due  attention  is  bestowed  in  furnishing 
them  with  a  regular  supply  of  grass  at  stated  periods,  say 
six  times  each  day,  and  keeping  them  clean  and  free  from 
nastiness.  The  very  trouble  that  is  saved  by  milking  the 
animals  in  a  byre  or  cow-house  at  hand,  instead  of  going  to 
a  distant  field,  is  of  considerable  importance. 

Lord  Karnes  stated,  that  many  a  summer,  for  seven  or 
eight  weeks  running,  his  horses  had  been  daily  employed 
in  bringing  lime  from  a  quarry  fifteen  English  miles  distant^ 
fed  on  red  clover  only ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  they 
were  as  plump  and  hearty  as  at  the  beginning;  but  all  in« 
telligent  farmers  are  now  of  opinion,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  horses  a  feed  of  oats  per  day,  when  they  are  carrying 


*  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  even  posting  horses  do  well  soiled, 
but  then  they  most  get  no  water.  When  fed  on  moist  and  succulent  htr** 
bage,  the  less  water,  in  gensral,  the  better. 
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lime,  oodS)  cr  other  heavy  articles,  to  or  from  any  consi* 
derable  distance. 

Mr  Wilscm  of  Simprin,  in  Berwickshire,  approves  of 
MHiiog  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  hot  weather ;  but  he 
states,  that  it  is  not  generally  practised  in  Berwickshire^ 
where  the  work-horses  are  accustomed  to  move  quicker 
than  in  the  Lothians.  He  does  not  think  that  it  would 
answer  in  every  situation ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  cut  grass 
is  too  soft  a  food  for  horses  used  in  driving  lime.  By  gi« 
ving  a  feed  of  oats,  however,  that  objection  would  be  re- 
moved. 

It  is  also  contended,  that  horses  are  much  better  to  be 
out  a  few  hours.on  pasturage  every  day,  instead  of  being 
kept  constantly  in  a  stable,  in  consequence  of  which,  they 
are  apt  to  turn  stiff,  and  never  thrive  so  well.  But  thb  ob- 
jection is  obviated  by  the  practice  of  a  number  of  respect- 
able farmers,  who,  when  they  soil  their  horses,  give  them 
their  green  food  in  binns  in  the  yard,  instead  of  feeding 
them  in  a  stable ;  and  Mr  John  Shirreff  remaiicsj  in  regard 
to  the  idea  that  horses,  when  soiled,  are  liable  to  becomie 
greased,  it  is  not  well  founded.  There  are  few  greased 
horses  in  East-Lothian,  where  cut  clover  is  constantly  used 
for  soiling.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  horses  becoming  greased^ 
when  regularly  fed,  and  wrought  with  moderation  every  day, 
is  absurd.  £xercise  is  the  surest  preventive.  It  is  in  win- 
ter that  draught  horses  are  most  apt  to  become  greased, 
from  wet  roads,  and  want  of  exercise. 

Mr  Somerville  of  Athelstonford  Mains  is  convinced,  that 
young  draught  horses  may  be  reared  much  cheaper  by  soil- 
ing, than  in  open  pastures ; — a  point  of  considerable  mo- 
ment to  industrious  farmers. 

2.  Cattk*. — Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  pro- 


*  Mr  Curwen  strongly  recommends  soiling  milch  cows.     He  says^  that 
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fitaUe  to  soil  horses^  yet  this  practice  u  not  so  gienerftlij 
approTed  of  in  regard  to  cattle.  Mr  Brown  of  Marlcl^ 
however,  has,  with  his  usual  abilitj,  given  a  verj  satisfactorj 
account  of  an  experiment  he  tried,  which  seems  decisive  of 
the  question  *.  In  1806,  he  soiled  twentj»four  Aberdeen* 
shire  cattle ;  and  after  giving  a  full  detail  of  th^  expence  and 
profit,  computes  the  gain  to  be  fuUy  50  per  ceni.  when  grass 
is  consumed  in  that  manner,  even  when  no  additional  som 
is  stated  as  the  value  of  the  Urge  quantity  of  fine  dung 
thereby  manufactured.  From  this  account,  it  appears,  that 
these  twenty-four  cattle  were  completely  fed,  from  the  first 
of  June  to  the  first*  of  October,  upon  eleven  acres  of  clover 
and  tares ;  and  he  now  informs  me,  that  he  is  quite  satisfied j 
it  would  have  required  eighteen  or  twenty  acres  of  the  same 
grass  to  have  fed  them  had  they  been  pastured  upon  the 
field.  This  is  a  decisive  fact  in  favour  of  the  system,  espe*. 
daily  as  Mr  Brown  had  an  equal  number  of  cattle  in  an 
adjoining  field,  which  did  not  sell  one  halfpenny  higher 
-than  the  soiled  ones,  though  they  consumed  or  destroyed  m- 
great  deal  of  more  grass.  With  the  exception  of  one  sea*- 
son,  when  his  clover  field  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
ium-yard,  Mr  Brown  has  regularly  soiled  cattle  since  the 
above  period. 

The  soiling  of  cattle,  indeed,  is  of  more  importance  upon 
day4and  farms,  than  where  the  turnip  soil  prevails,  as  in 
"Ae  former  it  is  difiicult  to  use  the  straw  to  advantage  in 
any  other  way ;  whereas  upon  a  turnip  farm,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  reserve  straw  for  the  purpose  of  soiling,  and  it 


a  cow  of  the  fthort-homed  breed  will  tequire  eight  stone  (141b.  each)  of 
«at  clover,  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  but  with  smaller  breeds,  there  can  be 
no  doubts  that  a  Iom  qjiantity  will  suffice.  Beport  to  the  Workington  So* 
ciety,  anno  ISIO, 

*  See  Fanner*!  Magazine,  vol.  ▼}.  p.  460. 
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cannot  be  doiie  without  straw,  or  some  other  stibstt^ute.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained,  that  sometimes  half  the 
turnips  may  be  eaten  on  the  field,  without  any  straw  berng 
used :  that  a  considerable  saving  of  straw  may  be  effected, 
by  bottoming  the  yard  with  moss,  earth,  ashes,  and  other 
such  articles ;  and  that  if  straw  be  economically  applied  In 
littering  turnip-fed  stock,  there  will  be  abundance  to  litter 
a  good  many  soiled  in  summer,  where  good  and  luxuriant 
crops  of  grain  are  raised. 

A  detailed  account  has'^been  transmitted  to  me,  regard- 
ing the  proper  mode  of  soiling  cattle,  by  Mr  Jatnes  Cuth- 
bertson  of  Seton  Mains  in  East-Lothian.  He  recommends, 
that  cattle,  intended  to  be  kept  in  this  way  during  the  sum- 
mer, ought  to  have  some  succulent  food  given  them,  at  leati 
four  weeks  before  they  are  entirely  confined  to  eat  green 
dover,  and  for  the  first  fortnight,  a  flake  with  oat  straw,  or 
a  little  hay,  should  be  kept  in  the  court,  because  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  the  grass  being  strong,  its  laxative  effects 
are  so  powerful  as  to  prevent  feeding.  Plenty  of  water 
ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  the  court ;  an  open  shed  alsp 
for  the  cattle  to  retire  to,  in  hot  weather,  would  be  a  great' 
comfort  to  them,  and  very  materially  aid  their  feeding ;  and 
if  it  is  found  that  they  do  not  frequent  it,  he  would  recom- 
mend keeping  them  at  the  stake  during  the  heat  of  the  day : 
recourse  likewise  ought  to  be  had  to  the  bi/re  or  cow-house*, 
during  any  continuance  of  wet  weather.  There  food  ought 
ta  be  given  them  four  or  five  different  times  a-day,  so  thaft 
it  may  be  always  fresh,  and  new  cut,  which  will  prevent  the 
waste  that  would  otherwise  be  occasioned  by  giving  them 
large  supplies  at  a  time,  and  will  also  induce  them  to  eat 
more  plentifully.  Regular  litter  should  be  given  them,  and 
the  court  kept  as  smooth  as  possible,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  being  overheated  when  they  lie^  which  tfaejr 
•ught  to  be  encouraged  to  do  as  much  as  possible. 
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It  is  dso  of  mach  omsequeiiGe,  tbat  regular  attention 
sliouki  be  given  to  keep  them  clean,  so  as  to  prevent  a  foul- 
Bess  of  theskin,  which  maj  happen  if  the  weather  is  warm^ 
and  Utter  not  plentifulij  and  regularly  supplied.  When 
the  siNling  of  cattle  is  intended  to  any  extent,  it  ought  to 
be  adverted  to,  in  sowing  the  grass  for  them,  that  less  rye- 
grass than  is  commonly  used  for  hay,  should  be  sown  with 
the  clover ;  likewise,  tbat  when  the  dover  begins  to  get* 
hard,  some  tares,  sown  early  io  the  spring,  ought  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  In  East-Lothian,  it  rarely  happens 
that  the  weather  will  permit  the  cattle  to  tie  out  after  the 
month  of  September ;  but  as  this  in  general  is  toO:early  for 
commencing  feeding  with  turnips,  unless  the  weather  is  dry 
and  warm,  it  would  be  better  to  feed  them  at  the  stake^ 
upon  the  second  crop  of  clover,  which  at  this  time  will  be 
in  its  best  state  for  feeding.  Some  recommend  a  few  oata 
on  the  straw,  to  be  given,  for  the  first  month  after  the  cattle 
are  changed  from  this  clover  to  turnips ;  but  in  my  opinion 
that  expence  is  not  necessary. 

Mr  Hope  of  Fenton  found  that  young  cattle,  tied  to  the 
stake,  improved  much  to  his  satisfaction.  From  their  age 
he  could  not  expect  them  to  fatten  for  the  butcher.  He 
would  prefer,  at  the  same  time,  allowing  them  liberty  to 
feed  in  an  open  yard,  with  a  proper  shed,  into  which  they 
might  retire  when  they  thought  proper,  to  the  stake.  He 
thinksj  however,  that  cattle  will  thrive  better  constantly 
tied  up  in  a  well-aired  house,  than  confined  in  an  open 
yard,  without  having  an  opportunity  to  take  refuge  from 
the  heat  of  a  summer^s  sun,  and  the  vermin  that  harass 
cattle  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Water  was  brought  into 
two  yards,  where  he  tried  his  experiments,  for  the  Use  of 
the  cattle ;  those  in  the  house  were  let  out  once  or  twice  a- 
day,  according  to  .the  nature  of  their  food,  to  drink,  upon 
doing  which  they  were  immediately  tied  up  again.    He 
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found  it  of  tbe  atikiost  ccHuequence  to  have  theiii  alvrijs 
urdl  supplied  with  water,  especially  when  tbe  grass  beginit 
to  turn  hard,  as  he  observed  oiice  or  twice,  when  the  ser- 
iraiit  bad  neglected  to  supplj  them  in  proper  timcy  (aU 
tboug^  for  a  very  short  period  only),  that  scarcely  a  beast 
thought  of  putting  bis  mouth  to  the  grass,  but  all  stood 
looking  with  the  greatest  earnestness  till  relieved  by  a  pro* 
pet  simply  pf  that  necessary  element.  Wherever  soiUng^ 
tiierefore,  is  to  be  practised,  he  holds  it  of  the  first  imports: 
ance,  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  should  constantly  be  at 
band)  completely  independent  of  a  servant  to  supply  the 
yard,  either  by  a  pump  or  other  manual  operation  ^. 

Some  farmers  in  Binrwickshire,  who  long  persisted  in  tbe 
system  of  soiling  their  young  cattle,  have  notv  abandoned 
it,  from  the  idea  of  its  insufficiency  to  raise  stock,  to  tbe 
ilame  weight  and  siae  as  they  would  have  reaebed,  bad 
they  been  grazed  in  the  common  manner.  They  adttiity 
bowevjer,  .that  beasts,  by  being  soiled,  may  be  wdl  jtrepiBaei 
for  being  laid  on  turnips  in  October;  and  they  ou^t  U$ 


*  Mr  Low  observes,  that  though  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is,  in 
l^en.eral,  proper  for  cattle,  yet  that  less  is  necessary,  when  fed  on  aucK 
moist  and  succulent  food  as  cut  grass.  He  has  learned  from  good  authori^,^ 
^at  young  horses  and  cattle  have  been  known  to  tt^rive  very  well  in  9t 
pasture  field,  without  a  drop  of  moisture  more  than  they  obtained  from  the 
dew  on  the  grass  in  damp  mof  nings.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  imitated; 
ilnd  wheire  the  water  Is  not  (ionveyed  to  the  court  by  troughs  oy  otb^rwitt» 
tjat  eajtt\9  must  be  driven  to  it  at  least  once  a^day,  and  allowed  ampl^  time- 
to  drink.  If  the  water  be  near  at  hand,  it  may  perhaps .  be  advisable  tst 
water  them  twice  a-day.  It  is  remarked,  that  calves  should  never  be  al-> 
towed  any  water  during  the  first  six  months  they  are  turned  out  to  pasture; 
fbr  when  they  are  allowed  to  drink  much  water  at  an  early  age,  t&ej  will 
become  big-bellied,  and  otherwise  mifihapen.  Grown  cattle«  however*  cen- 
not  do  without  a  sufficiency  of  watar»  more  e^peclall|:  when  living  on  dxfj 
and  coarse  food. 
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consider,  that  it  is  Hot  the  weight  or  sizie  of  any  individual 
animal,  but  whether  more  value  can  be  raised  on  an  acre 
soiled,  compared  to  one  of  a  similar  nature  pastured,  that 
must  determine  the  question. 

An  intelligent  correspondent,  (Mr  Stewart  of  Hillside), 
informis  me,  that  he  has  been  in  the  use  of  giving  cut  clo-^ 
ver  to  milch  cows  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when 
the  weather  is  hot.  At  that  season  they  come  in  from  their 
pastures  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  and  are 
not  put  out  again  till  four  in  the  afternoon;  in  that  inter-* 
val  they  get  a  full  feed  of  clover.  The  advantages  of  this 
to  the  pasture,  the  cattle,  and  their  produce,  are  evident. 
He  reckons,  that  an  acre  of  ordinary  clover,  will  serve  fif- 
teen cows  for  this  purpose,  for  two  months.  Others  h|ive 
tried  giving  cows  clover  in  the  yard,  but  found  that  they 
did  not  give  so  much  milk  as  when  they  were  at  pasture. 
That,  however,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  advantage  of 
soiling  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Mr  Park  is  of  opinion,  that  a  supply  of  water  is  very  re- 
quisite when  cattle  are  put  on  clover ;  and  if  a  running 
stream  cannot  be  obtained  where  they  are  kept,  a  pump- 
well,  with  attention,  may  supply  its  place.  On  the  whole, 
he  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  more  advantage  to  be  deri- 
ved from  soiling  horses  than  cows.  That,  however,  is  a 
point  that  has  not  yet  been  so  fully  ascertained  as,  I  trust, 
will  soon  be  the  case. 

Mr  John  SbirrefT  has  suggested  the  following  practices  in 
regard  to  soiling,  which  seem  to  me  peculiarly  valuable:  1. 
That  in  hot  weather  the  herbage  should  always  be  given 
them  in  sheds ;  and,  2.  That  a  supply  of  the  best  old  ka^ 
should  be  given  them  in  wet  weather,  else  the  stock  must 
fall  off  much  in  their  condition,  for  there  is  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  moisture  which  an  animal  can  take   into  iu 

TOL.  II.  B 
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Aomach  with  aafetj,  and  if  that  is  exceeded,  the  cbnse* 
quences  urast  be  fatal. 

8.  Pi^«.— -Mr  Church  of  Hitcfaill  also  soils  pigs  w  do- 
ver,  and  fiiids  it  an  advahtageoos  practice.  Wbet*e  cotta- 
gers have  {ifBrdehs^  and  keep  pigs,  it  might  be  expedient  to 
have  a  small  spbt  of  clover  in  their  gardens  to  ctit  for  them. 
In  regard  to  soiling)  pigs,  a  discbveiry  has  been  inad^  df 
considerable  moment.  It  is^  that  pigs  may  b^  soiled  on 
eut  greeii  beans,  with  great  profit,  and  that  they  are  ra- 
venously fond  of  theni;  The  Windsor  sort  h  preferrM^ 
atid  the  beans  'should  be  planted  at  three  different  tithes^ 
for  the  sake  of  a  regular  succession.  The  feeding  mAy 
conunence  ih  the  beginning  of  July,  and  may  terminate 
about  the  end  of  September.  When  pbrk  is  worth  7|  per 
pound,  the  profit,  besides  a  quantity  of  most  valuable  liitt- 
nure,  is  calculated  to  be  about  h.lO per  English  acre. 

We  shall  ndw  proceed  to  state  the  advantages  of  soiling^ 
and  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  it. 

1.  Soiling  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  cUy-lanifarvM^  more 
especially  if  they  are  situated  at  a  distance  from  any  town 
where  thei^e  is  a  depnand  for  straw.  By  means  of  soilings 
that  straw  can  be  converted  into  rich  dung,  which  other* 
wise  could  hardly  be  of  much  valUe.  Upon  tdrnip-land 
farms,  where  cattle  are  fed,  the  straw  is  consumed  during 
ti^e  winter,  and  little,  if  any,  can  be  reserved  for  soiling.  In 
regard  to  either  description  of  farms,  it  is  a  inaxim  to  be 
rigorously  observed,  <<  That  wherever  a  crop  produces  three 
^<  tons  of  clover,  or  meadow-grass,  per  statute  acre,  at  two 
^^  cuttingd,  and  where  the  distance  does  not  exceed  half  s 
<^  mile,  soiling  ought  to  be  adopted.*^ 

3.  Another  circumstance  strongly  in  favour  of  soiling,  ii 
mentioned  by  Mr  Hume  of  East  Barns.    He  states  it  aa  a 
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positive  fact,  (thotlgb  it  may  ^eem  eltraordiaairy),  that  alt 
the  lands  in  his  neighbourhood,  will  produce  a  better  crop 
6f  oais,  the  yesit  attet  the  gfa^s  was  cut  for  hajr,  or  for  soil- 
bg,  even  twice  in  dti6  season,  than  if  the  gras^  had  been 
pasttir^  by  sheep ;  and  that  thid  takes  pTace,  not  only  on 
land  Aill  6f  ftlahure,  but  even  where  inland  districts  are  ma« 
mged  in  the  four-coUrs^  shift  of  turnips,  white  crops,  grass, 
and  oats,  artd  receive  no  manure  but  a  thin  dunging  in  the 
turnip  drills,  'f  he  daihe  circumstance  is  stated  by  Mr  Brown 
of  Mafkle^  who  has  nf^ade  trials  of  the  cutting  and  pasturing 
pfotiSfS^^d,  upon  solid  of  alAiost  every  description,  and  uni- 
(6ttnly  fotind,  that  oats  taken  after  cutting  grass,  were  su- 
periok^  to  thbse  takeil  upon  a  pasture  field.  The  produce  of 
th^  lahd,  how^v^r,  ^ust  be  consunied  upon  it,  and  not  sold 
titty  util^^s  a  fair  propoi^lion  of  putrescent  manure  is  pur- 
chased bad. 

3.  'Thfe  savfng  of  land  is  a  oiost  important  Consideration. 
Bir  Walki^Jr  of  Wooden  is  of  opittioii,  that  one  acre  of  cut 
^^^sJ(s  ioil^Aj  h  ^qual  to  three  used  as  pasttire.  Bat  irt  f ur- 
iiip.kn>}  tA)ttn6y  where  ^heep  afe  partly  fed  iti  the  ^etds^ 
iAMch  ififti^y  ^  has  be^en  already  noticed,  may  be  reserved 
r<^  ittththet  sm^g.  Mt  Somerville  states,  that  oile  acre  of 
ctft  tfe'ter  is  eiyaal  to  two  pastured,  even  of  the  sanie  iielcT, 
"StiS^y^u  with  ttiefiattCe  grads,  the  clover  not  being  trampled 
upon,  and  gro^^g  so  dauch  faster  than  if  it  were  often  cor- 
roded by  tfate  teetb  of  an  animal :  and  another  correspond 
dent  is  of  opinion,  that  16  acres  of  clover  and  tares,  will 
feed  as  many  horses  and  cattle,  as  36  acres  of  the  same 
fcind  of  gjroM  would  do,  if  used  in  pairtiirag>e. 

4.  Thett  h  ats6  a  gl^at  saving  of  food;  for  animals^ 
Wihen  pastured,  destroy  a  great  deal  of  keep  in  varioiis 
w«ys,  not  only  corroding  the  herbage  by  their  teeth,  bnt  by 
trampling  upon  il,  poaching  it,  particularly  in  wet  weather^ 
lying  down  tipfOn  it>  dtmgifig,  atid  staling.    All  these  are 

b2 
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prevented  by  cutting  the  herbage,  and  carrying  it  from  the 
field. 

d.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  by  soiling,  a  great 
quantity  of  rich  and  valuable  dung  is  produced,  when  none 
could  otherwise  have  been  procured*,  which  may  be  used 
upon  the  cultivated  fields,  with  far  greater  advantage  than 
could  be  obtained  from  the  portion  of  dung  left  by  the  ani« 
mals  upon  the  same  field,  in  the  event  of  its  having  been 
depastured ;  for  in  this  case,  much  of  it  would  have  be^n 
scattered  on  the  grass  land  ;  much  of  it  wasted  by  evapora* 
tion,  dissipated  by  the  sun  and  air ;  and  much  of  it  carried 
away  by  insects.  This  advantage  alone  is  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  any  trouble  or  expence  attending  the  practice^ 
more  especially  on  farms  lying  at  a  distance  from  towns, 
mnd  where  manure  cannot  by  any  other  means  be  obtained : 
besides,  as  the  dung  and  urine  of  cattle  are  much  stronger 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  it  is  possible,  by  this  means,  to 
procure  a  species  of  manure  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
Before  soiling  was  introduced,  a  large  quantity  of  straw  al- 
ways remained  after  the  cattle  were  turned  out  to  grass, 
which  never  could  be  made  half  so  valuable  as  under  thig 
^system  -f.     Under  the  old  system,  horse  dung,  in  a  pasture 
field,  was  almost  totally  lost^  for  it  was  soon  eaten  by  flies, 
or  dried  and  withered  away.     Indeed,  by  its  heat,  it  burnt 
the  grass  it  fell  upon,  instead  of  improving  it. 

6.  Another  advantage. is,  that  cattle  and  horses  are  not 


*  It  is  said,  on  (he  subject  of  the  muck  produced  by  soiling,  that  it  is  not 
perfectly  correct  to  state  all  the  profit  derived  from  that  article  to  the  acres 
soiled,  as  the  land  producing  the  straw  must  likewise  be  taken  into  consi-^ 
'  deration.  This,  however,  cannot  be  carried  to  the  full  extent,  as,  without 
soiling,  the  straw  might  not  be  convectible  into  dung ;  at  least,  into  dun|^. 
one  half  so  valuable  as  when  it  is  manufactured  by  that  process. 

-f  Communication  from. Mr  Brown  of  Cononsyth,  by  Arbroath* 
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liable  to  the  same  accidents  as  under  the  pasturing  system." 
They  are  not  so  apt  to  be  hove  or  blowUf-^^a  misfortune  by 
which  many  farmers  have  suffered  considerably  *.     When . 
milch  cows  are  soiled,  it  is  remarked  that  they  escape  the 
gripesy  which  is  a  great  enemy  to  them  when  out,  more  es- 
pecially in  wet  seasons.    In  the  fields  also,  cows,  when  pas- 
turing, are  often  frightened,  when  in  a  thriving  state,  and 
prematurely  slip  their  calves,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  pro- 
prietor.    Besides,  it  is  well  known,  that  pasturing  horses 
and  sheep  together,  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  sheep  stock: 
going  on  the  same  land,  which,  by  the  process  of  soiling, 
may  be  obviated  -f-. 

7.  This  practice  is  also  of  great  use  in  preventing  da- 
mage, not  only  to  fences,  but  to  underwood,  corn,  &c.  by 
breacby  cattle;  and  it  prevents  all  the  danger  of  cattle  being 
staked,  or  otherwise  hurt  by  breaking  fences  {. 

8.  It  is  likewise  contended,  that  the  practice  is  advanta- 
geous to  cattle  in  a  feeding  state,  as  they  require,  that  a  suf-. 
ficient  quantity  of  food  to  satisfy  their  wants,  should  be  gi- 
ven them  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  they  fatten  quicker 
by  lying  much  at  rest  §. 

9.  Working  horses  or  cattle  are  saved  all  the  fatigue  of 


*  A  beast  that  chews  the  eud,  takes  in  at  once  a  large  quantity  of  greea 
iood«  especially  of  red  clover,  which  is  extreraeiy  palatable  wl^en  young., 
So  large  a  quantity  is  apt  to  ferment  with  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  so  as 
sometimes  to  make  the  creature  burst.  This  is  considered  as  a  formidable 
objection  to  the  feeding  horned  cattle  on  red  clover ;  but  it  is  easil/  obviated 
by  feeding  them  in  the  house :  servants  will  not  readily  give  more  than  suf- 
«ient«  when  cutting  and  carrying  is  a  work  of  labour.— JSranie«'«  GeiUkma» 
Ftopmer^  p.  176. 

"I-  Kerr's  Berwickshire,  p.  272. 

X  See. Sir  C.  M.  Burrell's  paper  in  the  Communications  to  the  Board  af 
Agriculture,  vol.  vL  p.  2. 

S  Adwa's  jtiew  Syitem  of  Agriculture,  p.  IX.  and  1%.        . 
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coltecting  thieir  fo^  Bfter  Ijb^ir  work  U  ay^j^ ;  ihfj  f^u  fiU 
them»elym  consequently  nuich  apooiers  hf^vQ  nu^  Up^  jtp 
rest,  are  protected  from  the  bef^  of  jtjb^  sun,  a^ii  tbe  i|tt;fi^|^f 
of  iniects,  ca&  be  kept  in  higber  cpxylitiQiii  a^d  %x,^  a^  t^ 
do  mncb  more  work.  lo  regiMrd  to  bor«€^9  m  f^i^i^^l^^ 
after  having  worked  nine  or  ten  bpurs  each  dny,  t^y  PM^ 
stand  ^l  Deed  of  rest  during  the  ce^satipn  of  tbdr  l^hovf* 
and'  Ithis  can  be  better  obtained  iu  a  cool  atable>  or  0fW 
abed,  with  plenty  of  litter,  than  in  an  ppen  field*  wheif  AMf 
are  exposed  to  tbe  weather. 

Lastly,  W<»Ung  animals  are  Dendei:ed  mmh  moxit  tfraot« 
able,  take  a  liking  to  those  who  furnish  them  wi^h  food»  9nd» 
instead  of  being  sought  for  in  tbe  ft^lds,  and  biding  taught 
with  great  di£^uity,  they  are  always  ready  for  ibeir  Wf^rfc;* 
Slesides,  in  tlie  stable,  tbey  are  not  .tormented  wkh  Aas  laa 
in  the  fields,  nor  are  tbey  induced  to  stand  in  brooks,  <w 
ponds  of  water,  nor  under  the  afaade  of  spreading  tnees  .or 
bedges,  by  wbi^h  mucb  val^abk  l^oamii^  h  lofiU 

It  may  likewise  be  observed,  in  the  words  of  Mr  BrowA 
of  Markle,  tiiat  the  real  test  of  tibe  uMUty  of  s«^iUng»  is  iu^» 
whether  cattle  can  in  that  way  be  so  oompletely  fattened  aa 
by  pasturage?  Init  whether  or  fiot  an  aci^  ,of  clover  graas, 
can  be  consumed  with  more  profit  to  the  farmer,  by  soiling, 
than  if  cattle  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  pasturage  upon  it  ? 
This  is  4be  true  dew  which  oifght  to  <be  taj^en  of  ^eh  a 
question. 

The  profit  derived  from  this  practice  may  next  be  ex- 
plained. 

Profit  Jircm  Stnling.'^There  is  eextemly  no'modeby  wliioh 
artificial  grasses  will  pay  so  well^  as  by  spiling.  In  the 
«xeij;bbourbood  of  towns^  from  tbe  pece^sjtty  tjbat  qpw-fjped- 
ers  and  carters  are  under  for  such  food,  tbe  y<|ljue  ^  cb>T,§r 
is  immense.    Indeed,  acoording  <to  a  commiinication  from. 


ICr  Low,  L.C5  or  L30  j^rr  Scolpb  acre,  i^re  po  uncpn^non 
{Mices,  for  the  produce  of  lAnd  rot  fcMr  loSiog,  whicb,  if  it 
bad  been  let  for  pasture,  instead  of  biding  cut>  would  QQt 
have  brought  more  than  Lm9  or  L40  ptr  aq|:e.  Mr  Bruce 
of  Orangemuir,  in  Fife,  jnake»  Ibe  vuliie  qt  <;ut  gra^s  prr, 
Scotdi  acre,  deducting  the  expen^^e  of  fzutting  ^nd  leadings 
L.9,  and  the  profit  from  dung  hJi,  10  s  ;  consbeqpent^  tt\e 
tptai  value  of  one  Scotch  acre,  be  ciUqilates  to  be  L.12,  lOs* 
Mr  Somenrifle  Mates  the  produce  at  1^.12,  Mm^  exg^nccu  L.Sf^ 
leaving  the  value  per  acre,  where  the  produce  is  consumed 
by  soiling  horses,  L.  11  per  ^cre,  beside?  the  dung.  Mr 
KoT,  in  his  Repctft  of  Berwick3bire,  p.  giQ^.  states,  tjb^ 
an  Engludi  acre  is  worth  from  9S  tQ  fight  guin^^,  (besides 
the  dung),  aqcordii^g  to  soil  and  s^a^ipps,  which  does  not 
« differ  materially  from  Mr  Brupe^s  ^^teinent,  whose  calcu^ 
lation  refers  to  the  Scotch  acre*  It  is  /scMd,  that  an  acre  of 
clover  and  r  je-grass,  cut  and  used  green,  is  of  equal  value^ 
with  the  produce  of  the  same  acre  made  into  imy ;  and  that 
thore  is  miich  less  ri&k,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  great 
quantity  of  excellent  muc|c  is  procured.  But  Mr  John  Shir* 
reff  remarks,  that  this  point  must  depend  upon  various  cir« 
Gumstances;  as  the  price  which  the  various  articles  will  fetch^ 
or  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  which  will  yar|r 
in  different  situations  and  districts. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  this  practice* 
however  excellent,  is  not  liable  to  some  otyections.  Theisa^ 
shall  be  shortly  enumerated. 

1.  It  is  first  objected,  by  those  who  disapprovi?  (tf  soiling 
horned  cattle,  that  in  close  coverts,  the  benefit  of  ^ood  ait 
and  cooling  breezes  is  exchanged  for  putrid  eflSuvia,  and  a 
Boxious  heat  from  different  sources ;  and  that  the  annoys 
ance  from  insects  and  vem^in,  in  auch  a  situation,  must  be 
greater  than  in  the  fields.    Here  I  must  however  remark^ 
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that  where  proper  sheds  are  erected,  the  latter  part  of  the 
objection  is  altogether  groundless.  I  may  also  add,  that 
the  daily  experience  of  cattle  thriving,  though  confined^ 
sets  aside' the  whole  of  this  objection.  Besides,  horses  or' 
cattle  might  be  kept  in  hammeb,  (as  they  are  called  in  Ber- 
wickshire), or  small  folds,  with  covered  sheds,  to  resort  to 
in  hot  or  in  bad  weather,  where  they  would  not  sufTer  from 
confinement.  Indeed,  covered  sheds  alone,  when  properly^ 
constructed,  are  much  cooler  in  hot  weather,  than  the  open 
atmosphere,  and  are  not  infested  with  insects  or  vermin. 
By  the  same  plan  of  hammels,  another  objection  is  obviated^' 
namely,  that  if  animals  of  different  strength  are  confined 
together,  the  weaker  cannot  obtain  an  equal  share  of  food 
with  the  stronger ;  for  by  the  hammel  system,  the  weak  and 
the  strong  may  be  separated.  ^ 

'  3.  The  second  objection  is,  that  the  chances  of  accident 
and  disease  are  greater ,  than  when  the  cattle  are  allowed  the 
natural  way  of  seeking  their  own  nourishment :  but  it  is  evi- 
dient,  that  they  are  liable  to  many  more  accidents  without 
doors,  than  within,  and,  besides,  are  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  seasons. 

3.  It  is  also  objected,  that  in  wet  soils  or  seasons,  fields 
are  much  injured  by  carts  and  horses  going  upon  them,  to 
take  away  the  cut  grass.  They  cannot,  however,  do  so 
much  ipjury  as  a  number  of  horses  pasturing  upon  the 
£eld;' and  by  adopting  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr 
Walker  of  Wooden,  that  of  using  broad  wheels,  (see  Ch.  1. 
Sect.  6.  on  Roads),  the  objection  is  completely  obviated. 

4.  Another  objection  to  soiling  is,  that  in  thin  dry  land, 
especially  in  a  dry  season,  it  does  not  produce  grass,  of 
weight  and  quantity  sufficient,  as  to  render  it  worth  while 
•to  cut  it  for  soiling.  The  answer  to  that  is  obvious,  that 
in  such  a  case  the  land  must  be  pastured,  and  that  it  is  im« 
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possible  to  make  any  arrangement  that  will  suit  every  soil 
and  •? ery  season. 

5.  Another  objection  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
to  do  with  a  large  wintering  stock,  from  the  middle  of  April 
till,  some  years,  the  10th  of  June;  cattle  during  that  pe- 
riod, if  living  on  dry  straw,  would  be  so  much  reduced,  as 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  them  any  thing  like  a 
full  supply  of  new  grass,  for  several  weeks ;  and  before  the 
constitutions  of  the  animals  have  undergone  the  requisite 
change,  the  best  part  of  the  feeding  season  is  expired.  But 
there  are  few  farms  on  which  some  ruta  baga  or  yellow  tur- 
nips may  not.  be  grown,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  for  supplying 
an  ordinary  stock  of  cattle  for  six  months ;  but  if  these  do 
iail,  the  alternative  remains,  of  pasturing  for  a  week  or.  two 
a  part  of  the  grass  land,  till  the  forwardest  fields  are  fit  for 
cutting. 

6.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  pasturage,  compared  t« 
soiling,  is,  ^<  that  though  pastures  may,  for  a  time,  be  much 
*^  injured  by  a  severe  drought,  and  summer  frosts,  yet  they 
<c  recover,  whenever  the  weather  "becomes  favourable;  but 
^'  a  crop  for  cutting,  if  injured  by  drought,  at  an  advanced 
^^  stage  of  its  growth,  never  recovers.^'  And  it  is  said  that 
there  is  much  good  turnip  soil  in  Roxburghshire,  and  in 
other  districts,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  seasons, 
would  not  produce  50  stones  of  hay  or  cut  grass  equivalent 
per  acre ;  yet  would  be  excellent  pasture,  unless  in  severer 
droughts,  probably  equal  to  land  that  would  give  150  stones 
of  hay  jper  acre,  y  In  such  cases,  it  is  contended,  that  pas- 
turing with  cattle  or  sheep  is  preferable  to  soiling. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  soiling  is  not  a  practice  that  is 
universally  to  be  adopted,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
^hat  even  on  turnip  soils,  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  soil  the  work  horses ;  and  that  though  it  may  be  advise- 
able  to  have  a  reserve  of  pasturage^  even  on  clay-land  farnji. 
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7«t  that  an  inch  farms,  not  only  the  woiiiog  hoirses,  but 
88  many  cattle  ought  to  be  soiled,  as  may  be  nec^ssaey  to 
convert  the  str^w  into  manute :  In  short,  **  that  soiling  h  a 
valuable  assistant  to  pasturage  upon  dry  ^oils,  and  pasttti 
irage  will  likewise  be  found  the  same  to  soiling,  on  clay^ 
soik.^^ 

7.  The  only  material  otgection  to  the  sdling  sjrstem  i^^ 
the  expence  of  erecting  and  keeping  in  repair  the  noe^aipf 
buildings,  and  the  care,  trouble,  and  expence,  whiiA  art 
required  for  the  due  supply  of  food  and  wi^er  ^ :  exp^c^^ 
however,  which  are  amply  compensated  by  the  numerous 
9,d vantages  already  detailed.      In  regard  to  covert  skcsidi 
indeed,  which  Mr  John  Shirreif  considers  to  b^  indispei^ 
sable  where  soiling  is  attempted,  he  remarks,  that  this  ei^lMi 
expence  is  imaginary,  where  winter  stall-feeding  is  |Hraelhtd|| 
because  the  same  sheds  will  answer  for  soiling  that  sertf 
for  the  consumption  of  turnip.  Where  miicb  cows  or  fatten- 
ing cattle  are  soiled,  an  additional  servant  and  hor^  may 
be  necess^y,  to  cut  and  carry  home  their  grass. ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  working  horses,  no  additional  expence  need  there- 
by be  incuired,  as  the  servant  who  works  bi&  pair,  hat 
plenty  of  time,  midday  and  evening,  to  find  them  griMS^  if 
the  field  ts  not  far  distant  f. 

With  a  view  of  lessening  the  expence  of  carrying  cut 
l^ass  from  the  field  to  the  stable,  (the  only  circumstancs^ 
that  weighs  agaiast  cut  grass  in  competition  witfi  pasture)) 
liOrd  Karnes  has  proposed  to  carry  thfi  c^le  to  their  food^ 
insl^ad  of  carrying  (bod  to  the  cattle.  For  that  purpose^ 
be  reconuneads,  erecting  a  moveable  shed  in  the  fietd^iifl  of 

T       -»•••      ■'     *       r*^.\       4-        ■*■  •  r*  "^  '\       -    •  •  V'  •       i»i^     i\l      TT 

^  The  propriety  of  giwing  water,  .with  such  moist  and  eocculent  food  aft 
clover,  it  much  c|<Hit|l^d. 

•f  Copypunicgtiop  from  Mr  Charles  Alesum^r* 


W9od  9  wd  lie  ad^Sf  tliat  it  U  posaible  to  set  #  A^tfje  Aib4 
om  w^eeb,  tp  be  moved  from  plitoe  itp  fd^ce,  witbp«4  b«^ 
^m  4o^i^  Tbu  plM  bas  lately  b««ii  revived  by  Mr 
Q^grge  44^0%  A  f4(in\jBr  ip  Wor€e3tpriibine9  who  b9»  tAkeg 
g«t  |i  patent  to*  wbut  be  considered  to  be  ii  disooverj,  the 
iupportmicp  of  wbii^b  had  not  previoudy  occurred  tp  i»y 
okber  judiyiduAl ;  wd^  not  b^iog  coaversant  with  books  on 
tgyi^tidtiMres  W4i/io.t  nwaretbat  the  v/ery  same  idea  bad  been 
laeoQimmded  tp  pvbli/c  atte^tiao^  as  far  liack  as  the  ye^r 
liHG*  vben  Lo«4  |£ames  first  fKubliahed  <^  The  Gentlewno 

I  b^vp  4hu9  gone  tbrovgh  the  importaut  qae^on  of  aoUr 
ing,  and  have  availed  myaslf  «kf  all  the  iofbrmatioB  I  bavie 
h^f^  #Jbil^  t^  4^1l^t  upop  Abe  sul)|eot»  im  order  to  bring  it 
qme  |i|Uy  mi^r  the  cooisvl^atiAo  /of  ijb^  i^ea4er.  T)m 
pfS|cttpe.§»  ppw  th^pugbly  /esilabbcbed  ix^  aji  the  impcove^ 
^istriplp  of  ^cpUaad ;  and  I  tru#t  tbtf  i^  will  sppn  be  u^ 
l^rs^^ir  fl^Of^d  io  eirciry  ptber  fml^  of  ^he  jg^ted 
4q» 


Skct.  SII«-»^  Me  System  adopted  in  Scotland  with  regard 

to  permanejU  Pasture. 

Therb  is  perhaps  no  particular,  in  which  the  systems 
of  husbandry  adopted  in  England*  and  Scotland,  differ 
more^  than  in  regard  to  what  is  call^  pM  turf,  or  perma- 


-r—r 


*  One  of  mj  correspondents  «aw  a  shed  of  this  kind,  as  far  back  as  177f » 
«H  tiM  fiunn  of  Wark,  feiit  It  did  not  answer. 
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aeht  pasture.  It  is  admitted,  ^  that  bj  letting  land  lie  ift 
^ss  for  several  years,  the  expfence  of  cultivation^is  greatlj 
diminished,  and  that  from  even  indifTerent  soil,  tolerable 
crops  of  oats  may  be  raised  for  two,  or  even  three  years, 
on  what,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  is  called  the  otU-^fiddj 
and  in  the  more  nprthem  districts,  afttrwaUland ;  but  that 
practice,  so  contrary  to  every  judicious  principle  of  hus- 
bandry, has  fortunately  become  obsolete.  In  regard  to  land 
of  any  considerable  value  occupied  by  tenants,  when  a  ques- 
tion was  asked  regarding  old  turf,  in  a  district  distiiaguish- 
ed  for  its  fertility  and  produce,  (TheCarse  of  Gowrie),  the 
answer  was,**^  We  do  not  understand  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom  what  is  meant  by  M  turf.^ 

As  this  is  a  point,  which  seems  to  me  of  very  great  mo- 
ment to  the  farming  interest,  I  shall  state,  1.  The  observa- 
tions which  have  been  transmitted  to  me  in  favour  of  old 
turf ;  3.  Those  which  have  been  urged  against  it ;  and,  3. 
Shall  endeavour  to  draw  the  practical  result  from  both  ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  some  observations  on  the  breaking 
up,  and  the  laying  down  of  old  pastures. 

1.  Arguments  in  favour  of  old  twr/!— Mr  Robertson  of 
Ladykirk  very  ably  maintains  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  permanent  pasture.  He  contends,  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  some  old  grass  or  meadow  land 
attached  to  every  farm,  even  where  the  plough  is  the  prin 
cipal  object  of  attention.  Where  the  finer  sorts  of  sheep  are 
bred,  as  the  Leicestershire,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  *  ;  but 


*  Mr  Rabertsou  says,  that  he  does  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  keep 
breeding  ewes  through  winter  without  permanent  grass,  unless  by  means 
of  a  very  great  expence  of  turnip  and  hay.  New  grass,  he  adds,  will  not 
have  above  a  fortnight^s  start  of  real  rich  turf,  if  it  has  been  saved  in  win- 
ter.     The  value  of  the  winter  pasture  of  6uch  turf  is  also  coiuideriihldi. 
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i^ten  in  farms  strictly  arabte,  it  will  be  found  in  th^  highest 
degree  advantageous.     The  reason  is  obvious.    Where  arti^ 
ficial  grasses,  as  clover,  are  alone  relied  on  for  feeding  the 
stock  of  the  farm,  in  drj  seasons^  the  farmer  may  be  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  that  resource  ;'  old  grass  would  in  that 
case  be  of  infinite  value,  from  the  superior  nutriment  which, 
when  properly  kept,  it  always  furnishes.     The  land  should 
have  a  sound  bottom,  and  be  rather  of  a  moist  and  loamy 
quality.     It  should  never  be  cut  for  hay,  but  always  pastu- 
red; it  should  not  be  top-dressed,  so  as  to  depirive  thcf. 
ploughed  land  of  any  part  of  the  manure  produced  on  the 
farm ;  the  land  should  be  situated  near  the  farm>house  and: 
offices  ;  and  it  may  be  in  the  proportion  of  about  eight  acre* 
in  a  hundred.      It  is  of  great  consequence  to  landlords,  to 
preserve  such  an  extent  of  old  turf  on  every  farm,  untouch^* 
ed  by  the  plough. 

Mr  Robertson  is  also  of  opinion,  that  when  grass  land, 
from  age  or  other  circumstances,  gets  into  that  state  com- 
monly called  rich  meadow  or  grazing  land,  it  should  hot  be 
opened  almost  on  any  account.      It  would  be  much  for  the 
advantage  of  every  farm  in  Great  Britain,  were  a  field  of 
that  sort  attached  to  it.     No  convertible  land  ought  to  re- 
main above  three  years  in  grass  at  most.     In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns,  or  in  a  situation  where  a  sufficient  supply  of 
dung  can  be  procured,  one  year  in  red  clover  will  probably 
be  sufficient;  the  best  rotation,  perhaps,  1.  Potatoes  or 
turnips ;  2.  Barley ;  3.  Red  clover,  and  a  little  rye-grass ; 
4.  Potatoe-oats  ;  5.  Beans ;  6.  Wheat.     It  is  evident  that 
this  system  only  can  last,  where  there  is  street  manure,  and 


Besides,  it  ou^bt  to  be  calculated,  that  artificial  grasses  run  tbe  risic  of 
being  smothered  by  strong  crops,  or  destroyed  when  new  sown  by  dry  or 
vet  weather. 


iff  ot  t^M^Uitm  jpyi^^^i: 

dung  iA  hi  ^to^red  hi  ^ffieieni  qif^iitifies,  dtterWl^e,  M 
tlife  eoum  6f  a  ftfW  ibtfttiMs,  thef  elover  crop  will  b^doitaef 
]^reeftrioud,  and  ir^AH  ofi^h  tfAh 

In  th)^  l^t  plttth6>,  Mr  ftobMsoh  mi^^  thtft  rit^  otd  gi^ 
dr  nleadd^  liltid  iii  of  infinite  um  to  [^aiitiire  stoc^k  ^wih  M 
winter,  and  t<^  give  ih^ik  Xh^ir  twhtiip  on  in  spring,  pHVidHtf 
Ho  their  dropping  th^  lamte.  It  i^  aUo  of  t h^  g^eatt^st  cbb- 
[Sequehce  to  she^p  &f  dl  kinds  in  Midstinnnbry  espedally  in 
eJStreme  drjr  Wemtiii^r,  wlien  thig  gras^  on  tfide  eonvertnili 
knds  is  burnt  ilp^  To  c^ttl^  dnd  b6rs^,  at  that  t^^ah,  and 
in  that  kind  of  W^af^reTj  it  is  a  ihaftter  of  the  first  hecessfljr. 
Sheep  do  piii^tty  wlell^  bat  ti^  btfaers  cannot  thrivl^^  withatt^ 
green  food  in  this  in^hner  of  sbtHng^,  or  old  rich  tnt'f.  No^ 
thing  is  sio  destruttfve  to  thef  fe^  6f  horses,  as  confinenieM 
eii  a  hard  fi^d  of  ne#  gras^  Bt  Michrammer.  The  same  thingf 
may  be  said  of  cattle  of  all  sorts  *.  Even  the  richest  of  land^ 
i^beii  sown  down,  do^s  not  com^  tb  red  perfle^ion  in  less 
than  thirty  years ;  and  after  that  p^Hod,  if  prdpeily  hi^htt^ 
ged,  it  May  be  said  to  b^  in  a  progressive  state  of  iinproVcNt 
m^ht ;  so  that  it  ihay  be  a  mdtter  of  irerio^  ctHHiM^nattibtf 
fbr  my  landlord  to  allow  siich  la^  tb  be  opened,  if  he  1M 
a  just  proportiion  of  it  on  hi^  property.  If  h«  has  ihore  thkii 
that,  he  may  doenrely  re^kdn  it  as  a  good  fthid  td  raSi&ef  nlft^ 
^^Ji  by  a  prq)^  rotatim  of  tilYage. 

In  a  farm  of  50t>  aci^^^  Me  field  of  90  to  35  acres  of  ditf 
meadow  laAd  is  higMy  desirabte;  and  s6  on  in  tte  siEnh^ 
proportion  in  oihei*  steed  farms.  OtA  gteiss  certainly  Itfcedi 
hrgQ  cattle  better.  In  N6rthunAferIand  it  is  catted  the  (At 
paHure,  tending  td  pfote  thai  $t  ^^as  formerly  con^d^^d  i6 
be  better  calculated,  or  more  necessary,  for  cattle  than  for 
sheep.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  tliat  new  grass  feeda 


Where  soiling  is  practised  these  objections  are#b¥iateJU 
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GBttle  Better  iiii  Lilinmas  than  even  old  grass;  Tkfc  best  mode 
of  laying  down  land  to  grass  is,  let  die  knd  be  quite  dean^ 
full  bf  lime,  and  idl  kinds  of  madure;  let  the  seeds  be^  one 
bnsbei  of  real  perennial  rye-grass,  five  pounds  of  refi  clover^ 
and  ten  ot*  twelve  pounds  of  white  clover. 

Mr  Low  of  Woodiind  observes,  that  the  valt{e  of  a  por* 
tbn  of  old  gr»s  is  not  to  be  considered  intrinsically,  but  in 
relation  to  the  fai*m  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Calculation^ 
eoacerning  the  comparative  fHrofit  of  land  in  tiUage  and 
pei^makient  pasture^  he  considers,  therefore,  as  of  no  vaiud 
ia  this  argument ;  since  it  is  ntdt  contended  that  land  in  old 
pasturb^  is  of  greater  or  equal  value  with  thi^  sitme  lalid  if 
under  tfllage ;  biit  that  it  is  convenient  and  profitable  to 
have  a  small  portion  of  a  farm  so  occupied ;  in  tdiort,  thai 
it  is  not  the  value  of  the  grass  itself,  but  the  greater  value 
it  gives  to  the  rest  of  the  farm,  by  its  many  importafat  uses^ 
that  is  to  be  considered. 

Mr  Iidgan  of  Fishwick,  who  carried  on  fanning  to  a 
great  extent,  (occupying  at  one  time  aboiit  2000  acres  of 
kmd  of  various  qualities^  one  h^lf  of  which  he  kept  alwayi 
ia  grass^  and  the  other  half  iii  tillc^e),  concurs  in  these  doe- 
trincs.  When  he  let  Fishwiek  to  Mr  John  Clay,  he  wduld 
■ot  suffer  one  particular  field  to  be  ploughed  Up,  Which  had 
been  in  grass  above  fifty  years,  and  which,  when  prbperly 
treated,  prciduces  such  a  great  variety  and  abundance  of  rich 
herbage,  as  soon  brings  the  fattening  stock  to  great  per« 
fectibn.  He  has  also  an  old  grass  field  at  Edrom^  where 
he  resides,  which  has  been  IDO  years  in  grass,  and  is  SU|^ 
posed  never  to  have  been  limed ;  it  is  a  rich  black  loam^  on 
a  gravelly  bottom;  he  top-dressed  it  with  lime  in  the  months 
W  Ndvemb^  and  Decemb^rj  and  had  tiirrirps  laid  oti  it  for 
htl  fe^dib^  sheep  afterwards ;  it  th^digf  d  mdst  astbiilsfiiiig 
iinproveniehti  both  in  quality  and  quantity  of  food ;  the 
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grass  was  darker  in  its  colour,  smaller  in  the  pile^  and  more 
luxuriant  in  its  growth. 

Mr  Logan  considers  it  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  top-- 
dress old  grass  lands  with  a  compost  of  earth  or  moss,  lime,, 
and  dung,  properly  prepared ;  and  the  best  time  for  laying 
on  that  compost  is  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  field  be- 
ing previously  eaten  very  close  in  the  autumn,  and  left  un^ 
touched  till  May  for  pasture.  Old  grass  land  that  is  con- 
stantly cut  for  hay,  requires  dressing,  as  it  is  annually  rob- 
bed of  a  crop  without  receiving  any  thing  in  lieu  of  it.  In 
counties  where  turnips  are  grown,  he  thinks  it  would  be  o£ 
great  use  to  those  meadow  lands,  to  have  sheep  fed  with 
turnips  upon  their  surface  in  the  dry  weather,  which  would 
be  a  profitable,  and  not  expensive  top-dressing;  feeding 
cattle  on  the  sward,  with  turnip,  has  not  the  same  good 
effect  that  sheep  have ;  cattle  sink  too  deep  in  the  soil  with 
their  feet  *. 

Mr  Wilson  of  Simprin,  another  Berwickshire  farmer,  is 
likewise  of  opinion,  that  in  every  farm,  a  part  of  it  ought 
to  be  old  grass,  .even  though  it  should  be  in  a  dead  or  un- 
productive state.  He  is  such  an  admirer  of  old  grass^ 
that  he  keeps  a  proportion  of  it  on  his  farms,  though  he 
has  the  liberty  of  breaking  it  up.  Land,  when  grass  is 
sown  for  permanent  pasture,  ought  to  be  laid  down  in  the 
very  highest  order ;  if  that  is  not  the  case,  it  should  never 
be  suffered  to  remain. 

Mr  Wilson  reckons  old  grass  of  equal  value  as  tillage 
land,  and  equally  productive  for  man  and  cattle^  with  the 


*  On  this  subjectt  Mr  John  Shirrcff  remarks*  that  though  sheep,  when  fed 
•n  old  turf,  certainly  do  not  sink  so  deep  in  the  soil,  and  though  the  heavy 
treading  of  cattle  may-  injure  the  grass,  yet  such  treading  may  be  of  great 
use  in  destroying  muacif  with  which  old  grass  lands  abound,  severe  poaching 
iK^ing  thQ  best  cure. 
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eicception  of  lands  in  the  neighbourbood  of  large  townsr^ 
^bere  there  is  a  great  command  of  dung. 

Having  had  the  experience  of  feeding  a  number  of  the 
best  oxen  that  ever  were  fattened  in  Berwickshire,  it  is 
Mr  Wilsonls  opinion,  that  large  oxen  cannot  be  fed  to 
advantage,  after  the  first  or  middle  of  June  or  July,  without 
^Id  grass ;  before  that  period,  artificial  grasses  will  answer 
equailj  well,  with  the  double  advantage  of  allowing  the  old 
grass  to  get  u)),— a  great  acquisition  in  ox  pastures. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  old  grass  on  different  farms,  he 
thinks,  that  from  35  to  40  acres  on  a  300  acre  farm,  and 
from  45  to  50  acres  on  a  500  acre  farm,  and  so  on,  is  a 
fair  proportion.  The  time  of  breaking  up  ought,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  regulated  by  its  grazing  well  or  ill.  It  is 
farther  bis  opinion,  that  if  the  land  is  laid  down  in  the 
best  possible  order,  the  fonger  it  lies  the  better,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  should  lie  for  ever  in  grass.  As  to  artificial  grasses 
being  pastured,  the  sward  will  always  be  too  weak  for  large 
oxen,  and  they  can  never  lie  socpmfortably  on  it  as  on  old 
grass ;  besides  other  disadvantages,  as  not  standing  drought 
or  wet. .  Nothing  indeed  but  age,  can  produce  that  fine  va« 
riety  of  plants,  so  ornamental  aiid  valuable  in  old  pastures. 

It  is  contended  likewise,  that  old  turf  is  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous for  feeding,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  the 
herbage  which  it  produces.  From  that  variety,  the  grasses 
must  appear  at  different  seasons ;  in  consequence  also  of 
that  variety,  cattle  must  be  tempted  to  eat  the  herbage  in 
greater  quantities,  and  it  may  not  only  be  more  nourishing, 
but  also  more  easity  digested. 

The  rents  at  which  old  grass  parks  let  for  in  Berwick- 
shire^ justify  these  arguments  in  their  favour.  I  am  in- 
formed by  that  intelligent  surveyor  of  land,  Mr  Low,  that 
they  fetch  from  40s.  to  even  L.5  ftr  acre.     These  rents 

VOL  u.  0 
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TflTf  moch  in  diffmnt  seasons,  TWKi%  or  feHittg  aotordtag 
to  the  demand  for  gcass  which  last  is  detcroHBed  b)r  4ie 
proportkm  of  stock  in  the  covntjr.  Vcrj  frequeniljt  fiimi* 
ers  to  coRsnnie  their  straw-  ind  il  necessary  to  vitiM 
mare  cattle  than  tbej  can  graae ;  bat  rather  .than  dispoie 
of  their  stock  in  the  spring  to  disadvantage,  thej  ran  the 
risk  of  taking  these  old  grass  fields  at  verj  great  re&tiL 
It  is  ordj  where  these  fields  are  secured  at  fixed  jreatSy  bj 
lease  or  otherwise,  that  any  profit  is  to  b^  oiade  bj  tUp 
system  *. 

Mr  Hope  of  Fenton  is  likewise  of  opinion,  thai  it  would 
be  desirable  to  liare  a  certain  portion  of  old  graat  iqpos 
erery  arable  farm.  He  considers  the  want  of  pasture 
as  the  point  on  which  the  great  bulk  of  Scotch  fiaroieca 
most  defective;  and  from  the  advantages  whi<A  be  bat 
seen  derived  by  a  few  of  his  most  intelligent  neighbQia% 
from  pasturing  their  Jands,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinionvulift 
if  a  full  third  of  the  county  of  East-Lothian  were  kept  itt 
grass^  as  much  grain  would  be  raised  as  is  at  preseiKt,  widi 
tlie  advantage  of  all  the  additional  stock  that  would  be 
Biaintained  upon  such  an  extended  pasturage.  He  d#» 
sires  to  be  aadersetood  as  meanings  that  this  grass  ahoaU 


*  It  H  remarked  by  Mr  Kerr,  in  the  Berwickshire  Report,  p.  SSDa  thai 
iv)ieTi  good  soil,  properly  improved,  has  been  laid  down  to  graai^  and  Ilia 
#Dce  become  rieh  feeding  land,  it  appears  teethe  Kepcrrter,  that  no  reni'Oia 
b«  afforded  for  it  m  tiHsgie,  which  will  eompensate  to  the  proptoter,  for  jte 
after  defalcation  of  rent  which  mukt  take  place*  whan  it  is  again  laid  d«wa 
in.gras^;  at  least*  so  long  as  good  pastures  produce  the  rents  which  they 
fiave  given  in  Berwickshire  for  many  y^ars  past.  This  doubtless  has  in* 
diiced  some  prc^srietors  to  throw  more  of  their  land  into  grass,  and  may  op»* 
rate  in  time  to  overstock  the  market  with  that  commodity  ;  but  should  thai 
happen,  the  cWl  will  oatucally  cure  itself;  and  when  grass  rents  fall  per* 
manently  off,  proprietors  will  readily  see  their  own  interests,  in  letting  a. 
portion  for  tillage. 
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iorm  a  part  of  the  farm  under  the  convertible  system,  ndi 
permaneiit  pasture,  which  he  looks  upon  as  little  better 
than  tb^  present  sjstem,  where  pasturage  is  too  little  at* 
tended  to  *. 

It  is  further  contended,  that  as  the  advantage  of  pere»- 
Dial  grass,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  admitted,  the  discussicm  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  terms.  All  the  differencae  is, 
that  the  advocates  for  bid  rich  pastures,  prefer  them  to  new 
«Ks  of  three  or  four  years,  which  cannot  be  of  half  the 
vtliie  ;  and  wish  to  have  them  in  a  convenient  station  for 
their  general  management,  instead  of  making  them  a  part 
tt  that  management,  and  migrating  to  every  part  of  tb^ 
farm^  with  their  ewes  and  lambs,  in  spring,  &c.  Besides, 
tsptm  tverj  liarrge  farm,  there  are  soils  more  or  less  adapted 
to  grass  and  corn.  The  advocates  for  old  pasture  prefer 
to  have  th^ir  perennial  grass  where  they  actually  find  it  ^ 
best  quatity,»^their  opponents  make  no  such  dialinction 
between  the  adaptation  of  soils. 

t.  AfgtmerUi  again$t  old  l«r/I— -The  advantsige,  how- 
ever, «if  periMment  pasture,  is  denied  by  many  of  the  most 
loteHigent  farmers  ifi  Scotland, .  who  are  convinced,  that 
csiwertibie  husbandry  may  be  more  suceessfuUy  practised. 
Mr  Rennie  of  Phantassie  confends,  that  none  is  requisite, 
aad  that  whatever  proportion  of  it  is  kept^  occasions  one- 
foartli  loss  of  rent  to  the  proprietor,  besides  the  injury  sus- 
tiiaei  by  the  larmer  anjl  by  the  public.  Though  artificial 
grasses,  he  observes,  may  not  prx>duee  milkf  butter,  ebeese, 
beefy  and  mutton,  «f  so  rich  a  quality  as  old  pasture,  be  is 
satisfied  tibey  will  produce  a  larger  quantity ;  the  best  proof 

^  On  many  farms  in  Berwickshire,  the  proportion  of  grassy  I  understand^ 
it  often  nearly  one-haif. 
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of  which  19^  that  artificial  grasses,  upon  land  of  equal  qim^ 

litV)  condition,  and  situation,  always  let  in  East-Lothiao 

at  more  rent  than  old  pasture  under  similar  circun^stances. 

The  great  advantage  of  artificial  grass  is,  that  it  produces 

food  for  stock,  at  least  one  month  earlier  than  old  pasture ; 

by  which  the  stock  upon  it  ^etsueh  a  start,  that  they  keep 

their  superiority  throughout  the  whole  season,   and  it  is 

chiefly  by  stock,  fed  in  this  way,  that  the  early  markets  are 

supplied.     As  to  feeding  large  axen  on  old  grass,  he  has 

bad  no  practice,  though  he  has  fed  cattle  from  thirty  to 

forty  stones  Dutch  upon   artificial  grass.       Indeed,   full 

three-fourths  of  the  cattle  fed  in  East-Lothian  are  fattened 

on  pasture  of  this  kind  ;   and  he  knows  that  cattle  so  fed^ 

will  come  one  month -sooner  to  market,  than  those  of  equal 

condition  will,  from  old  pastures  under  similar  circfun* 

stances.      Artificial  grass  is  also  preferable  for  early  ewes 

and  lambs,  sick  horses,  &c. ;   nor  does  he  think  it  more 

liable  to  suffer  from  dry  weather  than  old  grass,  on  similav 

soils,  if  properly  managed.      On  these  accounts,  there  is 

no^,  in  his  opinion,  the  smallest  necessity  for  old  grass, 

neither  is  it  praetised  in  East-Lothian,  except,  perhaps,  is 

9r  few  cases,  where  there  happens  to  be  some  hilly  or  rockj 

pasture ;  there  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to  let 

it  lie  in  permanent  pasture,  but  net  otherwise. 

Mr  Brown  of  Markle.  after  adhering  to  the  statement 
of  Mr  Rennie,  observes,  that  the  difference  of  value  be^ 
twixt  turf  land,  and  land  kept  und^r  convertible  husbandry, 
must  vary  much,  according  to  soils  and  other  local  circum- 
stances ;  but  in  such  a  farm  as  the  one  in  his  possession,  he 
would  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  of  giving  SOs.  pep 
Scotch,  or  15s.  8d.  per  English  acre,  more  for  land,  if  free- 
dom of  matiagement  were  allowed,  than  he  would,  were  ttle 
landlord  to  say, "  You  must  keep  it  constantly  u^ider  grass.'* 
He  farther  adds,  th^t  he  would  make  the  like  difference 
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upon  the  number  of  acres  proposed  tt>  be  kept  exckisiTclj 
in  grass,  whether  the  number  was  limittd  to  one-half,  one- 
fourth,  or  one-eighth  oi  the  farm  in  his  possession. 

Mr  Brown,  considering  tiie  question  as  meant  to  eluci- 
date the  superiority  of  convertible  husbandry,  further  ob- 
serves,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  differ- 
^  ence  of  produce  in  twenty-one  years,  where  land  is  kept 
under  permanent  pasture,  instead  of  being  broken  up  and 
cropped  in  a  regular  way,  as  it  is  not  only,  the  direct  loss 
upon  the  turf  land,  but  likewise  the  indirect  loss  sustained 
bj  the  arable  land,  which  must  be  held  in  view,  when  tiiat 
difference  is  taken  into  consideration.  "^So  far  as  the  ques- 
tion is  limited  to  the  quantity  of  land  kept  in  permanent 
turf,  he  would  answer  generally,  that  the  public  loses  three 
firlots  of  grain,  for  every  stone  of  beef  or  mutton  that  is  ob- 
tained, by  feeding  cattle  or  sheep  upon  that  turf. 

Now,    under  the  supposition   that  equal    quantities  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  beans,  were  cultivated,  these  three 
firlots  would,  according  to  Winchester  measure,  be  some- 
what more  than  three  bushels  and  three- fourths  of  a  busliel; 
and  their  value,  at  the  round  average  of  50s.  per  quarter, 
would  be  about  L.l  :  3  :  6,    from  which  sum  ialU  to  be 
deducted  lis,  the  estimated  value  of  seed  and  labour  for 
raising  that  quantity  ol  gram,  leaving  a  balance  of  l^s.  6d. 
as  an  offset  against  the  value  of  each  stone  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton obtained  by  feeding  cattle  or  sheep  upon  the  old  turf 
land.      On  the  other  hand,    Mr  Brown  estimates  twelve 
stone  of  beef  or  mutton  to  be  a  full  average  of  the  annual 
produce  per  acre  from  old  tuit,  (in  a  i'ew  cases  it  may  be 
more,  but  in  many  others  it  is  less) ;    and  as  he  consideiis 
half  a  guinea  per  stone,  avoirdupois  weight,  to  be  a  higher 
price  for  beef  or  mutton  than  dOs.  per  quarter  is  for  grain 
of  all  sorts,  it  follows  from  these  calculations,  that  L  1,  4s, 
sterling  per  acre,  is  amiually  lost  by  adhering  to  the  ajatem 
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of  keeping  ]an43  exclusirely  in  old  turf,  independeQt  of 
the  manifest  injury  done  to  the  old  tillage  land,  from  the 
necessity  thereby  occasioned  of  persisting,  in  consequenee 
thereof,  in  a  similar  exclusive  system  of  management.-^Bat 
taking  the  question  in  another  point  of  Tiew,  the  result  is  si- 
milar. Supposing  five  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grains  to  be  the 
average  of  arable  crops,  and  every  man  who  knows  the  otd  , 
turfs  of  England  will  allow,  that  a  low  average  is  taken,  the 
value  thereof  at  50s..  |?cr  quarter  is  L.12,  10s.  Deduct 
from  that  sum  L.5  sterling,  the  estimated  value  of  se^ 
and  labour,  and  L,6,  6s.  the  value  of  beef  or  mutton  pn>* 
duced  from  an  acre  of  turf,  there  remains  a  balance  of 
L.l,  4s.  sterling  in  favour  of  convertible  husbandry.— Mr 
Brown,  however,  does  not  contend  for  constant  tillage.  He 
only  advocates  the  cause  of  convertible  husbandry,  consi- 
dering that  system  to  be  the  best  .one  for  promoting  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor,  the  tenant,  and  the  publie. 

Artificial  grasses,  Mr  Brown  adds,  will  certainly  feeA 
oxen  of  an  ordinary  weight,  during  the  period  of  their 
growth,  and  answer  equally  well  for  dairy  purposes.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  period  of  the  year,  when  young  grass  will 
not  feed,  say  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, because  the  first  growth  has  then  come  to  maturity, 
whilst  the  second  has  not  commenced ;  but  these  things 
need  not  hinder  the  farmer  from  having  a  fresh  bite  of 
older  grass  for  bis  cattle,  till  the  season  furnishes  a  fresh 
supply  of  artificial  grasses.  This  may  be  obtained  from 
a  field  of  three  or  four  years  old  hained  grass,  as  well  as  from 
a  field  which  has  remained  in  grass  fqr  ten  times  that  pe- 
riod. 

It  is  admitted,  that  a  field  of  perennial  grass  is  benefi- 
cial on  every  farm ;  though  the  advantages  of  such  a  field, 
for  the  stock  of  breeding  ewes  in  spring,  are  rather  proble- 
maticai,  unlesa  it  is  regarded  as  a  proper  place  for  giving 
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tkem  tumipB  till  the  grass  teason  arrives.  In  fact,  upMi  all 
well-inanaged  farms,  where  stock  and  corn  husbandry  are 
coojoiaed,  turnips  are  the  chief  food  given  to  ewes,  in  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  after  which  a 
flopply  of  grass  is  generally  obtained. 

The  extent  of  perennial  pasture,  (not  old  turf),  necessary 
OB  a  farm  of  500  acres,  must  differ  in  almost  every  different 
dtuation.  In  Mr  Brown^s  case,  60  acres  answer  very  weii, 
though  with  others  a  greater  quantity  may  be  necessary. 
But  this  grass,  with  the  exception  of  a  field  unfit  for  plough* 
i«lg,  is  regularly  broken  up  by  the  plough  when  four  years 
af  age,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  farm  ;  yield- 
ing ftiem  heavy  crops  of  com,  and  requiring  little  manure 
&r  several  years. 

Mr  Hume  of  East  Barns,  and  Mr  Hunter  of  Tynefield^ 
concur  in  these  observations.  They  state,  that  one  acre  of 
sown  grass  will  not  only  in  general  attord  more  keep  the 
first  year,  than  can  be  procured  from  it  the  two  fulluwinf; 
years,  but  also  comes  mucii  earlier  in  spring;  and  that 
grass,  let  for  pasture  at  L.7  or  L.8  ftr  acre  the  first  year, 
would  rarely  give  above  one  half  of  that  rent  in  the  second 
year.  The  oat  crop,  they  are  likewise  of  opiuiou,  is  not 
better  for  the  land  remaining  longer  tlian  one  year  in  grass ; 
an  opinion  generally  entertained,  unless  in  cases  where  tlie 
ground  remains  longer  in  grass  than  is  consistent  with  the 
length  of  modern  leases. 

Mr  Hoodf  a  most  intelligent  farmer  near  Keho,  remarks, 
that  people  will  think  very  differently  upon  the  subj.ect  of 
old  turf ;  and  before  any  satisiactoiy  answer  can  be  given, 
the  age  of  the  grass^  size  of  the  farm,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  should  be  stated  ;  for,  upon  a  small  farm,  old  grass  is 
neither  necessary  nor  profitable  ;  upon  a  large  farm,  a  smalt 
proportion  of  old  grass  may  be  very  convenient.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  he  does  not  think  it  either  necessary,  or 
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for  the  advantage  of  a  farmer,  upon  a  lease  of  twentj^one 
years,  to  keep  any  part  of  his  land  in  old  grass  ;  nor  is  he 
convinced,  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  do  so,  even  . 
upon  a  lease  of  longe   endurance.     The  generality  of  soils^ 
if  properly  laid  down,  will  produce  more  grass  the  first 
year  than  they  will  do  in  any  subsequent  one,  for  ten  years 
at  least.     He  has  a  field  of  originally  good  land,  which  has 
been  pastured  for  thirty  years,  and  he  is  satisfied,  that  it 
neither  produces  more  grass,  nor  feeds  better,  than .  it  did 
fifteen  years  ago ;  he  can  see,  therefore,  no  advantage  to  a 
tenant,  by  allowing  any  part  of  his  farm  to  remain  so  long 
in  grass.     His  opinion  regarding  old  turf,  may  appear  sinp 
gular  in  some  districts,  but  it  is  founded  upon  experience* 

Dr  Coventry  also  is  of  opinion,  that  inferior  lands  should 
not  remain  long  under  pasture.  Light,  open,  sandy,  or  gra~ 
veliy  soils,  or  lands  full  of  vegetable  mould,  may  be  kept  in 
grass  longer  than  the  poorer  clayey  grounds ;  and  very  light, 
lands  may,  for  a  time,  even  improve  when  under  grass ;  but 
in  the  course  of  three,  four,  or  more  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  clay  soil  sinking  down,^and  becoming  over  close  and 
cohesive,  the  commonly  cultivated  herbage  plants,  (clover 
and  rye-grass)  depart,  and  the  native  plants  slowly  form  a 
sward,  which  is  often,  in  poor  soils,  of  a  bad  species,  and  is 
never  of  much  value. — If  these  lands  were  once  put  into 
good  condition,  and  well  laid  down  to  grass,  they,  might  re* 
main  perhaps  four  or  five  years  in  pasture  without  disad- 
vantage; but  even  then,  a  longer  period  might  increase 
their  tenacity,  and  bring  back  all  the  evils  arising  from 
over-closeness  of  texture,  producing  over-wetness  and  in- 
fertility. 

Mr  Walker  of  Mellendean  is  confident,  that  no  farmer 
in  Roxburghshire,  upon  a  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years^ 
lease,  can  lay  down  land,  to  remain  permanently  in  grass, 
without  being  a  loser  thereby  to  a  very  considerable  ez» 
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tent  He  does  not  knoir  what  mi^ht  have  been  the  differ- 
ence in  the  weight  of  his  old  cattle,  had  they  been  fed  upon 
.such  pastures ;  but  after  working  them  to  the  month  of 
August,  and  continuing  them  on  pastures  of  one  and  two 
years^  old,  while  there  was  grass  in  the  fields,  he  has  some- 
times sold  them  in  the  spring  following,  at  the  weight  of 
120  stones  English,  and  his  wedders  and  draft  ewes  gene- 
rally average  about.  201b.  English  per  quarter. 
■  Mr  John  ShirrefF  forcibly  refutes  the  arguments  used  in 
favour  of  old  turf.  He  states,  that  new  pastures  are  much 
fitter  for  sheep  than  old,  because  they  are  much  earlier  in 
spring,  and  much  more  vivid  and  fresh  during  the  winter 
months.  It  is  admitted,  he  observes,  by  some  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  for  old  turf,  that  clover  and  rye-grass 
has  at  least  a  fortnight^s  start  of  old  pasture  in  spring ; 
though  it  will  often  actually  have  near  a  month\  on  simi- 
lar soil,  in  the  same  situation,  whether  both  have  been  eaU 
en,  or  both  saved  during  the  preceding  winter,  unless  the 
clover  have  been  eaten  so  close  as  to  injure  the  plants.  This, 
he  observes,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  greatest  moment,  as 
the  salvation  or  destruction  of  a  flock  may  depend  on  a  few 
days  keep,  instead  of  a  fortnight's,  at  that  critical  season  of 
the  year,  the  spring  months. 

In  regard  to  the  cattle  fed  on  old  turf,  he  maintains,  that 
very  large  oxen  are  but  unprofitable  stock,  in  most  situa- 
tions, and  always  easier  and  cheaper  fed  at  the  stall,  than 
in  the  pasture  field  ;  also,  that  it  is  contrary  to  a  farmer^s 
interest,  either  to  breed,  or  feed  cattle  so  heavy,  that  they 
cannot  pasture  at  their  ease  on  any  land,  but  the  soft  car- 
pet, of  an  old  turf  field.  As  to  giving  turnip  to  stock  ewes 
in  spring,  previous  to  dropping  their  lambs,  he  contends, 
that  pasture  of  two  years  standing,  or  even  what  had  been 
pastured  for  one  season  only,  namely,  the  year  immediately 
preceding,  will  equally  well  answer  that  purpose,  as  old 
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turf  will.  Moreover,  that  drawing  turnip,  and  gmng  them 
to  sheep,  or  any  other  stock  on  old  turf,  m^ver  broken  up,  as 
recommended  by  the  friends  to  that  system,  is  cheating  the 
rest  of  a  farm  of  manure,  and  occasions  a  heavy  loss,  as  this 
old  turf  does  not  carr^  grain  crops,  turnips,  &c.  as  it  would 
do,  if  under  convertible  husbandry,  and  so  return  its  due 
proportion  of  manure  to  the  other  fields  of  the  farm,  while 
it  allowed  them  to  be  refreshed  with  pasture  in  their  turn* 

As  to  the  objection,  that  in  seasons  extremely  dry,  the 
grass  on  convertible  land  is  burnt  up,  he  alleges,  that  if 
land  be  well  prepared,  and  laid  down  with  plenty  of  good 
seed,  particularly  white  clover^  and  be  not  too  hard  stock* 
ed,  that  is,  too  close  eaten  down,  early  in  the  season,  clo* 
ver  and  rye-grass  will  bear  nearly  as  much  drought  on  the 
tame,  or  similar  land,  as  old  turf  will ;  at  least  he  ventures 
to  think,  that  when  a  field  of  good  clover  and  rye-grass  iff 
.burnt  up,  old  turf,  on  similar  soil,  will  at  least  be  singed* 
In  an  extremity^  some  oats  or  barley  might  be  cut  green^ 
to  carry  on  stock  till  rain  restored  vegetation.  And  he 
thinks,  a  very  small  sacrifice  ot  tliis  sort,  would  bring  good 
clover  and  rye-grass  to  the  pur  of  old  tuif,  on  the  only  oc- 
casion on  which  they  do  not  rank  above  it  in  this  country, 
for  any  really  useful,  |irotiiuble,  known  purpose,  to  which 
either  species  of  produce  can  perliaps  be  applied. 

In  regard  to  the  variety  of  grasses  in  old  turf,  Mr  Shir* 
reff  observes,  that  this  mixture  is  a  palpable  loss.  There  is, 
thus,  a  quantity  of  the  rotten  herbage  of  noxious  and  re- 
jected plants,  always  mingled  with  the  fresh  and  edible,  which 
certainly  can  neither  be  so  palatable,  safe  and  nutritive  to 
the  stock,  or  so  economical  in  consumption,  as  when  a  few 
plants  only  are  cultivated,  uhich  are  known  to  be  grateful, 
lalubrious,  anii  nourisliing  to  the  aninoals  intended  to  con* 
sume  them,  and  which  consequently  make  no  waste  in  doing 
io.     And  this  is  perhaps  ilie  reason,  that  new  pastures  are 
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in  general  more  equally  eaten  than  old.  Where  noxioas 
or  rejected  plants  abound,  we  find  the  herbage  rank  and 
little  touched,  while  particular  parts  of  the  field,  free  of  this 
trash,  are  eaten  to  the  bone. 

Mr  Shirreff  adds,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  plants 
which  constitute  the  cultivated  herbage  of  the' Scottish  hus-^ 
bandry,  which  do  not  spring  agiin  immediately,  and  vigors 
ously,  as  soon  as  cut  or  cropped  over,  provided  they  be  not 
allowed  to  run  to,  or  towards  full  bloom  ;  or,  which  is  stiH 
Worse,  to  form  seeds.  The  case  is  diflferent  with  many  o(L 
the  plants  in  old  turf,  several  of  which  are  puny,  and  also 
slow  of  growth.  Some  have  a  short  paroxysm,  as  the  ci* 
nosurus  cristatus^  which,  when  the  stem  and  panicle  withers, 
stands  an  unsightly  object  the  whole  autumn,  and  even  win* 
ter  after  ;  and  being  as  tough  as  wire,  must  annoy  the  cattle 
in  mouthing  the  fresh  herbage  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Many  plants,  which  are  found  in  all  old  turf,  ai*e  reject- 
ed by  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses ;  as  the  common  daisy^ 
(btllisptrennis)  common  crow-foot,  (ranunculus  repens)  &c. 
This  last  indeed,  when  in  seed,  is  so  pungent,  that  were  any 
considerable  quantity  of  it  taken  into  the  stomach  of  an 
animal,  violent  inflammation  and  death  would  inevitably 
follow ;  and,  probably,  many  cows  that  are  said  to  be 
witched,  or  die  of  the  woad-ill,  8(c.  may  suffer  from  this 
very  plant.  He  farther  asserts,  that  old  turf  is  full  of  va- 
rious fungi  or  mushrooms,  many  of  which  are  deleterious, 
and  some  of  them,  when  taken  into  the  stomachi^f  ani- 
mals, the  most  deadly  vegetable  poisons  in  nature. 

Ragwort  (aenecio  Jacob^e)  is  only  eaten  by  sheep  when  it 
is  very  young.  This  is  a  plant  that  covers  many  old  turf 
fields.  The  meadow-sweet  (ulmaria)  is  a  beautiful,  fra- 
grant plant,  common  in  old  meadows,  if  inclined  to  peat : 
but  horses  and  cows  reject  it ;  sheep  will  eat  it. 

On  the  whole,  Mr  ShirrefF  is  satisfied  from  experience 
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and  observation,  that,  admitting  always  that  the  soil  and 
elimate  is  nearly  the  same,  a  field  ol  clover  and  rye«-gras0 
well  laid  down,  will,  on  the  average  of  the  two  first  years, 
keep,  or  feed,  more  stock,  than  one  of  old  turf,  of  the  same 
extent  will  do,  in  the  same  years ;  and  as  the  flush  of  herb- 
age of  the  clover,  &c.  will  be  much  earlier  as  well  as  great- 
er* more  profit  must  be  derived  from  its  consumption. 

One  of  the  principal  disadvantages  of  old  grass  lands, 
kept  for  hay,  and  occasionally  pastured,  is  the  quantity  of 
inanure  that  is  wasted  in  top-dressing  them.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  question,  that  dung. should  be  covered  with 
earth,  so  as  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  it.  How  absurd 
then  must  not  the  practice  be,  of  laying  such  quantities  of 
rotten  dung  on  the  surface  of  grass  land,  so  frequently  the 
case  m  England  !  Dr  Coventry  most  justly  condemns  this 
jractice,  as  the  bane  ot  good  husbandry,  though  it  is  ne* 
cessary  to  follow  it  where  the  exclusive  grass  system  is  main- 
tamed;  Ue  observes,  that  there  must  always  be  great  waste, 
wlierever  putrescent  manure  is  spread  on  the  surface,  in* 
stead  of  being  covered  in  by  a  portion  of  the  soil.  In  the' 
decomposition  of  putrescent  matter,  every  one  must  be  sen- 
sible of  the  ascent  of  a  part  of  the  materials.  Animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  ii  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  a  pu- 
triiyuig  stale,  will  almost  entirely  disappear.  The  loss  may 
be  greater  or  less  in  dillerent  cases ;  but  every  hour  the  ma- 
nuie  lies  spread  on  the  surface  ot  the  ground,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity suiter  waste.  On  the  contrary,  if  plougned  in  to- 
wards the  end  ot  a  summer-iallow,  or  with  a  horse-hoed 
crop,  it  will  be  most  tttectually  blended  with  and  covered 
in  by  the  soil,  and  ail  that  essential  part  which,  becoming 
volatile,  is  dis>ipated  into  the  atmosphere,  will  be  retained 
for  the  nutriment  of  the  alter  crops  *. 


*  There  is  no  instance  in  Berwickshire,  where  the  farmer  is  boua^  t» 
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It  Diaj  be  observed,  as  an  additional  proof  in  favour  of 
the  convertible  system,  that  though  in  East- Lothian  the 
meadow  lands  are  all  converted  into  arable  land,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  portion  of  natural  grass,  yet,  as  Mr  Curwen 
remarks,  the  rents  paid  in  that  county  are  higher  than  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  been  progressively  in- 
creasing ever  since  that  system  was  established.  Hitherto, 
therefore,  no  deterioration  of  the  soil  has  been  felt,  which, 
after  such  a  period,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  conclusive,  that 
the  soil,  so  managed,  will  yield  at  all  times  with  equal  pro* 
ducCiveness. 

Being  anxious  to  bring  this  important  subject  to  the  test 
of  calculation,  I  prevailed  upon  some  of  my  farming  cor- 
respondents, to  direct  their  attention  to  this  mode  of  inves- 
tigation ;  and  Mr  Thomson  of  Bewlie,  in  Roxburghshire, 
having  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  though  old  grass,  if  let 
at  a  moderate  rei\t,  might  be  of  some  advantage,  yet  that 
no  farmer  could  afford  to  pay  as  much  rent  for  land  in  grass, 
SB  he  could  do,  under  the  alternate  husbandry  of  white  and 
green  crops,  I  was  thence  induced  to  enquire,  what  would 
be  the  fair  difference  of  rent,  if  one-eighth  part  of  a  farm 
of  500  acres  were  kept  in  permanent  pasture,  compared  to 
the  rent  that  could  be  paid  for  the  rest  of  the  farm  P   Mr 
Thomson  s  answer  is,  ^^  I  think  that  the  rent  ought  to  be 


lUAure  his  grass  land ;  perhaps  the  most  injurious  system  that  could  be  de- 
vised in  a  tillage  or  arable  district.  Of  this  practice,  as  a  system  in  bus- 
iKuidry,  there  is  hitherto  no  experience  in  Scotland,  where  there  does  not  ex- 
ist that  Vast- demand  for  bay,  which  claims  such  extraordinary  protection 
for  meadows  in  some  parts  of  (England  ;  neither  is  meadow  or  old  grass  land 
hay  80  much  in  repute  in  Scotland.  Round  gentlemen's  residences,  peren- 
nial grass  land  is  occasionally  mown,  for  supplying  hay  to  their  own  stables. 
But  sufficient  rest  and  recruit  is  always  allowed,  by  several  years  pasturage, 
to  repair  any  waste  of  fertility  that  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  hay 
orop.    See  Kerr't  JBermcktkire,  p.  136. 
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oae^faird  less  j^er  tcre  than  the  rest  of  the  farm.^  Accord* 
ing  to  this  doctrine,  if  a  farm  of  500  acres  was  w(»'th  L,S 
per  acre,  one*eigfatb  part  thereof,  or  62|  acres,  would  only 
be  worth  L.l :  6 : 8  per  acre ;  the  difference  being  13s.  4d« 
per  acre,  would  amount,  on  62^  acres,  to  L.41  r  13  :  4, 
wiiich,  on  a  lease  of  twenty^ne  years,  would  be  a  loss  to 
the  landlord  of  L.87d,  besides  periodical  interest. 

But  that  is  nothing,  compared  to  the  detriment  sustain- 
ed by  the  public,  when  land,  fit  for  the  convertible  sjsteni 
of  husbandry,  is  retained  in  permanent  pasture.  The  £oU 
lowing  is  the  calculation  made  by  Mr  Thomson,  of  the  dif-* 
fbrence  in  the  ysAue  of  the  produce  of  the  two  systems,  in 
the  course  of  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years. 

Produce  of  an  acre  for  four  years,  cropped  according  to 
the  four-course  sibift  husbandry,  ai>d  as  applicable  to  tfa^ 
soil  and  climate  of  the  district  in  which  Mr  Thomvson^t  fcHrm 
18  situated,  namelj,  the  upper  part  of  Roxburghshire. 

1.  Turnips,  value  of  crop««%^vw«^»>vwv«^»^^<vv.^v«.-»^^»^%^Lf.5    0"  0 

2*  Wheat,  Yakie  of  ditto«/««/%.v%%^%^^w.^%«^^%^«<««^««  10    0  O 

S.  Grass,  vahMf  of  dittOw«.«^^%%^«^k^i^v%<^^«^«^w«.^««%'^   3  10  0 

4w  Potatoe  oats,  value  of  ditto^^^^^^^w..^^.^^^   7  1^  0 


L.26    0    0 

To  expences  for  ploughing,  sowing  and  hoeing 
lu  rnips  ^>%%«»%^%^%^%>»v%v%'v%w%%%^%^^^%<%%/%%%jLi.  X    1  o     kj 

To  ploughing,  sowing,  harvesting,  &c. 
xne  wneat-w^>v%^%%%<»%%^%v%w%%«»'v%%(%^r%%^%'%    )s  lo     vi 

To  grass  seeds^v^^^^^^^^^^.,,^^^^^^^    0  12    0 

Tofrfoughing,  sowing,  cutting,  fcc.  oats,  2    0    0 

L.7    2    0 
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Vahie  of  produce  for  fbor  7ears,^%«^L.1ft  IS    0 

5 


iMk 


IVodnce  of  one  acre  for  21  ycars,w^L.99  4  6 
Tile  proiace  of  two  acres  fn  oH  grass,  for  21 
yewrs,  wiR  feed  five  sbeep  per  arnmm^  leaTing  a 
pro#t  of  15s.  each,  that  is,  L.l :  17 : 6,  per  acre 
penmmtm^  which  for  twenty-one  yeart,  (on  the 
principle  on  which  the  profit  on  the  turnips  ' 

rfioutd  be  stated),  amounts  to  *'wv«v%%.w%%.w%««L.39    7  •  £. 


Balance  per  acre,   in  favour  of  the  convertible 

system  of  husbandry ,%^%%^..^%<%w>%%^^%^^>%^^^^L.&9  17    0 


*  OlD  this  subject,  Mr  Trevelyn  of  Nether  Wltton,  remarks^  that  a  real 
f«od  pastore,  will '  carry  and  feed  fbur  Southdown  sheep  ptr  acre,  thir 
agceo  alone  of  which  is  worth  seven  shillings,  and  if  turnipt  are  f^vmtL 
the  sheep  in  the  winter,  the  calculation  is  fiv«  sheep  pir  aere  $  fkon  tlpi* 
profit  of  which,  however,  the  cxpence  of  the  turnips  Is  to  be  deducted* 
Another  zealous  friend  to  old  turf  observes,  that  the  species  of  land  to 
be  dmtiiiued  in  old  grass,  seems  not  to  be  properly  understood  ;  htfitf 
that  woirld  oafy  keep  two  and  a  half  sAeep  fcr  acre,  and  the  profit  of 
these  only  1 5s.  ftr  sheep,  is  not  the  soil  tov-  which  the  warmest  advocale*' 
in  favour  of  old  grass  would  contend.  The  soils  that  are  generally  found 
jsost  advantageous  to  keep  in  permanent  grass,  are  strong  loams.  Or 
dh^jrey  sorls,  impraper  fbr  turnips,  and  which  improve  the  longer  they 
are  kept  and  depaatufed  in  grass ;  such  lands  as  will  carry  s^x  at  Mvaii 
sheep  j9er  acre  through  the  summer,  ttnd  one  and  a  half,  or  two  sheep 
of  the  store  flock,  through  the  winter  Upon  farms  of  clayey  soils,  it  ia 
contended;  that  a  breeding  ewe  flock  could  not  be  kept  without  a  certaia 
portion  of  old  grass  land,  and  soils  of  thia  description  are  in  much  graat*> 
«r  proportion  than  turnip  soils.     But  where  land  will  keep  xxiAra 
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But  if  it  were  admitted,  to  obviate  anj  objection  to  these 
calculations,  that  the  profit  of  a  sheep  per  annum,  includinj^ 
the  fleece,  is  21s.  each,  jet  still  the  balance  per  acre,  during 
a  lease  of  twenty-one  years,  woCkld  be  L.44, 2s.  which  sum, 
according  to  this  above  statement,  may  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  convertible  husbandry. 

. .  Op  a  farm  of  600  acres,  let  for  twenty-one  years,  the 
los^  of  value  in  produce,  would  therefore  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  L.29,925,  in  the  one  case,  and  L.22,050 
in  the  other ;  and  where  the  land  was  more  valuable,  the 
loss  both  of  rent  and  of  produce  would  be  still  more  than 
the  sums  above  calculated. 

^-  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  straw  produced  on  the  farm, 
ana  the  turnips,  when  eat  off  by  sheep,  will  fully  answer  all 
demands  for  dung  that  is  wanted  by  the  farmer. 

Mr  Thomson^s  system  of  retaining  a  part  of  his  land  in 
grass,  for  four  or  five  years,  and  then  throwing  it  again 
into  the  rotation,  has  already  been  described,  in  the  Section 
of  Rotations,  under  the  head  of  Double  Rotations. 

Mr  Brown  of  Markle,  some  of  whose  calculations,  fc- 
specting.the  profi^  of  convertible  husbandry,  upon  soils 
such  as  those  of  hi»  own  farm,  (which  are  chiefly  of  a  clayey 
nature)  have  been  already  noticed,  has  also  favoured  me 
with  his  sentiments  upon  the  same  subject,  as  applicable  to 
soils  naturally  qualified  for  carrying  turnips.  According  to 
the  views  he  has  taken  of  the  question,  it  appears,  that 
were  old  grass  land,  calculated  for  turnips,  to  be  broken  up 
by  the  plough,  and  brought  under  a  regular  course  of  hus- 
bandry, the  quantity  of  live  stock  which  might  be  fed  upon 
turnips  and  clover,  during  a  six-course  shift,  of  turnips,  bar* 


than  Mr  Thomson  calculates,  the  arable  crops  will  be  proportionally 
productive* 
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ley,  clover,  oats,  beans»  and  wheat,  would  not  be  much  in- 
ferior to  what  is  fed  at  present  upon  these  lands,  whilst  they 
are  exclusively  kept  in  a  state  of  pasturage.  But,  allowing 
the  bean  crop  to  make  up  for  that  deficiency,  he  considers 
the  disposable  produce  of  the  other  three  corn  crops,  that 
i3,  what  remains  after  the  home  consumption  is  supplied, 
as  aa  entire  acquisition  to  the  national  stock,  and  he  esti- 
mates the  value  of  that  disposable  produce  at  L.31,  or 
L3, 10s.  upon  each  acre  of  land,  regularly  cropped  and 
cultivated,  according  to  the  rotation  above  mentioned. 
Hence,  it  appears,  that  a  sum  not  less  than  L.73,  10s. 
sterling,  is  lost  during  a  twenty-one  years^  lease,  upon 
every  acre  of  land,  naturally  qualified  for  carrying  turnips 
and  clover,  that  is  retained  as  old  turf,  or  kept  in  a  state  of 
permanent  pasture,*— a  sum  which  exceeds  the  fee-simple 
value  of  many  of  these  lands,  were  they  brought  to  the  ham- 
no*,  and  exposed  to  sale  by  public  auction. 

These  doctrines  are  amply  confirmed  by  the  calculations 
of  Mr  Murray  of  £irkland-hill,  who  majkes  the  following 
statement  of  the  produce  of  lands  in  cultivation,  compared 
with  lands  in  permanent  pasture : 

Produce  per  caiwunu 

100  acres  in  fallow  and  wheat^^«^^ww^%%%w»,L.1000  0  0 
100  acres  in  oats  and  clover«.«^^.^^v%«%«%««.^^  1125  0  0 
100  acres  in  beans  and  wheat>%v%^v%%%v%^^^^     1500    0    0 


Divide  by  3)3625    0    0 


Average  produce  ;?cr  100  acresv%%>%^w>^%%     1208    6    8 
Produce  of  100  acres  in  permanent  pasture, 
at  L.3^  10s.  per  acre^  per  annMm.%>v>%%%%%>%v%       350    0    0 


Difference  in  value  of  produce  pw^  100  acres,  L.858    6    8 
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I^oss  m  produecj  per  acre,  per  annumy  by 
neglecting  convertible  hu8bandrj«%«%«%%%»v»%«M^L.8  18    Q 

From  t|ie  above  sum,  however,  tbe  expences  of  cakiva- 
tion  are  to  be  deducted  ;  and  if  it  were  admitted,  that  soch 
expences  may,  in  some  cases,  amount  to  even  50  per  cenh 
6f  the  gross  produce,  a  deduction  to  that  extent  would  re» 
duce  the  loss,  from  neglecting  convertible  husbandry,  to 
L.4 :  6 :  S  per  Scotch^  or  L.3,  9s.  per  English  acre. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  agricultural  subject,  where  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  are  more  fully  stated,  than  in  the 
precediiig  extracts  from  the  communications  which  I  have 
seceived  from  so  numy  intelligent  correspondents ;  and  it  is 
with  great  diffidence,  that  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  read- 
er's consideration,  what  seems  to  me  the  result  of  the  whole 
investigation. 

1.  I  certainly  think,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  keep  one 
er  two  moderate-sized  indosures,  containing  from  10  to  30 
acres,  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  near  the  residence 
ef  the  farmer,  in  grass,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
provided  the  soil  be  naturally  calculated  for  it,  or  is  tho- 
roughly drained,  and  improved  by  manure  and  cultivation. 
The  utility  of  this  measure  is  acknowledged  by  almost  every 
ene  of  my  numerous  correspondents,  without  admitting  at 
the  same  time,  that  such  field  or  fields  should  never  be  bro- 
ken up,  or  that  the  same  part  of  the  farm  should  always  re- 
main in  gras9  ^. 


acac 


*  An  intelligent  correspondent  is  inclined  to  go  farther.  He  contendf* 
Ikat  the  utility  of  rich  old  pastures,  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
yanqgpment  ^hich  the  fanner,  in  his  particular  situation,  finds  most 
|[rofitable;  though  the  general  advantage  requires,  that  alternate  hus- 
t^dry  should  be  preferred  to  permanent  pasture.     That  wherever  cattle 
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2.  Where  the  finer  sorts  of  sheep  are  bred,  it  is  contend- 
ed, that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  old  turf,  where  the 
eires  noiaj  drop  their  lambs,  and  where  thej  may  be  fed 
With  turnips,  or  any  other  article  in  the  spring  season.  But 
old  turf  is  quite  unnecessary  for  either  of  those  purposes  ; 
Mr  Bennie  of  Phantassie,  and  Mr  Brown  of  Markle,  ha- 
ving ascertained  by  experience,  that  on  dry  land,  which  is 
the  only  proper  kind  of  soil  for  ewes  to  lainb  upon,  grass 
ef  two  or  three  years  old  is  as  good  as  that  of  twenty. 

3.  It  is  likewise  contended,  that  it  is  necessary  te  have 
mne  old  turf,  as  a  recourse  for  the  stock  to  go  on,  in  case 
of  any  spring  or  summer  uncommonly  dry,  such  as  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1810,  when  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
artificial  grasses  made  their  appearance,  or  could  be  either 
cut  or  pastured.  On  loanis,  however,  artificial  grass  may 
dways  be  pastured  earlier  than  old  turf,  unless  in  seasont 
whm  oneommon  wet'  weather  prevails ;  and  other  substi- 
lates  have  beeii  abready  iluggested. 

4.  Lands  apt  to  be  overflowed,  or  which  have  beeh  con  j 
ftrled  into  water-meadow,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  cultiva* 
ted  for  grain  crops ;  and  there  may  be  some  vtry  rich  old 
m&dmesy  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  preserve  in  the 
dutfy  districts  * ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  there  seemd  to 
be  no  doobt  of  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  convertible 
Imsbaadry,  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  public ;  and 


l^d  sheep  tre  reared  and  fattened,  a  certain  proportion  of  rich  old  grass 
noiot  wefl  be  dispensed  with  ;;  and  so  long  as  it  continues  productive^  it 
ihould  not  be  subjected  to  the  plough,  especially  if  the  soil  is  clajr,  or  moist 
foftloam* 

*  Many  would  go  farther  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  old  meadows^ 
thitldng  it  a  pity  to  toueh  thetn  on  any  account.  It  has  been  ingeniously 
itturked,  that  a  similar  reason  might  be  given  for  continuing  to  plou|^ 
With  four  horses,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoU  so  pr/etty  a  team. 

d8 
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it  can  hardly  tie  questioned,  that  there  are  many  bund)red  • 
thousand  acres  in  England,  now  in  permanent  pasture, 
whieh  might  be  advantageously  subjected  to  that  systems 
Old  grass  lands  also  may  be  broken  up,  and  if  judiciously 
and  moderately  cropped^  may  be  laid  down  again  in  grass 
without  loss  *.  Indeed  Mr  ShirrefF  observes,  that  where  cal- 
careous matter  has  not  previously  been  applied  to  such  lands, 
he  has  no  doubt,.that  with  the  assistance  of  that  most  power- 
ful substance^  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  herb- 
age would  be  much  improved. 

It  is  ascertained  by  experience,  that  by  feeding  sheep 
with  t«irnips  on  old  grass,  a  perpetual  crop  of  hay  may  be 
obtained,  without  injury  to  the  land  thus  treated,  by  giving 
to  tlie  sheep,  the  produee  of  as  many  acres  of  turnips,  as 
the  grass  field  consists  of.  The  land,,  of  course,  receives 
their  droppings,  iivhieh  never  fails  to  raise  a  good  crop  of 
hay.  This  plan,  however,  is  objected  to  on  various  grounds^ 
It  is  in  particular  observed,  that  though  eating  drawn  tur- 
nip on  old  pasture  grass,  very  much  improves  the  quality 
of  the  herbage,  by  the  droppings  and  urine  of  the  sheep 
stock,  as  well  as  by  the  effects  of  compression  from  treading, 
which  destroys  the  tribe  of  musci,  and  encourages  the 
growth  of  trefoil  or  white  clover,  and  also  of  any  of  the  finer 
species  of  the  perennial  g;*asses  whieh  may  have  possession^ 
yet  that  such  a  plan  can  only  be  adopted,  as  the  means  of 
restoring  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  a  favourite  Jield  of 
pasture,  (for  instance  a  lawn,  or  gentleman\s  park),  and  not 
as  a  pro/liable  mode  of  consuming  turnip ;  for  the  succeed- 
ing crop  of  hay,  will  exhaust  the  fertilizing  effects  of  the 


*  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  much  land,  under  permanent  pssture 
in  England,  might  be  applied  to  the  production  of  lucern,  the  most  valua. 
ble  of  the  grsM  tribe* 
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sheep  mtnure.  Were  the  field  on  which  the  turnips  are 
eaten,  broken  up  for  oats,  to  be  followed  by  turnip,  a  grain 
crop,  then  clover,  &c.  more  justice  would  be  done  to  a  farm 
ingenerali  and  more  valuable  produce  raised.  Mr  Mitchell 
of  Balquharn  likewise  observes,  that  the  above  mode  of  ob- 
taining a  crop  of  natural  hay,  must  be  greatly  to  the  injury 
of  the  arable  parts  of  a  farm.  In  situations  where  dung 
cannot  be  purchased,  he  is  fully  persuaded,  that  every  acre 
«f  good  turnip,  consumed  in  straw  yards,  or  in  byres  (cow- 
houses), adds  to  the  value  of  a  farmery's  dunghill  L.6  ster- 
ling. 

Suppose  250  stones,  at  7d.  (being  inferior  to  clo- 
ver and  rye-grass  hay),  the  value  would  be^^L.7     6  10 
Deduct,  for  expence  of  making,  and  all  other 
charge^^^v%^^w>^w^%^%^w»w>^^^w^^^^^^^v^      1     5  10 


LS  0  0 
Thus  the  produce  would  only  pay  the  manure  yearly  be- 
stowed on  it. 

It  is  remarked  also,  that  these  droppings  of  the^  sheep, 
would  produce  a  crop  of  wheat,  which  would  be  a  much 
better  and  more  profitable  application ;  and  that  it  is  a  most  x 
exceptionable  practice,  to  apply  manure  in  any  way,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  hay  from  the  grass  land,  at  the  expence 
of  the  arable. 

In  regard  to  the  breaking  up  of  land,  and  laying  it  down 
again  to  grass,  I  have  already  given  my  sentiments  at  large, 
in  a  paper  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  *.  Mr  Logan  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  best  method  of  breaking  up  old  grass 
land,  where  it  is  supposed  grubs  may  injure  the  crop  intend- 


*  See  Communication  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 
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ed  to  be  sown,  is  to  lime  on  the  siif^d,,  ^fter  b^i^g  vei^  h$xw 
•aten,  at  the  rate  of  25  or  30  bolU  of  shellsi  per  acre^  «ii4 
then  to  have  a  thin  furrow  before  the  winter :  the  lime  iai4 
frost  will  destroy  the  grub,  and  mak^  the  Imyl  barrow  well  ^. 
]i£r  Trevelyan  of  Nether  Wittop,  however,  strongly  recom* 
mends  paring  and  burning,  as.  the  jcnost  effectual  meaiui  of 
destroying  all  the  variety  of  grubs  with  which  old  pastures 
abound*  If  lime  be  cheap,  100  bolls  per  acre  may  assUt  19 
the  destruction  of  grubs,  and  will  insure  an  abundant  crop 
of  turnips,  if  the  land  be  suitable ;  but  liming  alone^  he 
thinks,  will  not  destroy  the  grub  effectually.  Many  farmen 
prefer  bre^ng  up  land  with  the  plough,  during  the  wio^ 
ter,  for  a  crop  of  oats  in  the  spring ;  beans  next,  and  then 
wheat  or  oats,  if  the  land  is  of  that  quality  to  stand  it ;  but 
if  not,  oats,  turnips,  barley,  and  clover.  Others  contfynd^ 
that  a  good  crop  of  beans  is  seldom  or  ever  raised  after  oats 
iroiKi  old  pasture,  although  the  occupation  of  the  land  in 
£rass  has  not  exceeded  three  or  four  years^  except  the  sojil 
is  a  tender  deep  loam. 

As  to  laying  down  strong  land  (that  is  to  say,  soil  on  a 
day  bottom),  to  grass,  Mr  Logan  advises,  and  indeed,  has 
found  it  the  best  and  most  profitable  plan,  after  summer 
fallowing,  and  manuring  the  land  lyith  lime  and  dung,  iQ 
ridge  it  up  for  the  winter,  and  to  sow  it  with  barley  in  the 
spring  upon  a  fresh  furrow,  by  which  system,  a  good  crop 
of  barley,  and  a  plentiful  growth  of  grass,  may  be  obtainr 
ei ;  whereas,  when  wheat  is  sown  in  the  autumn  on  fal- 
low, the  land  gets  so  hard  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
that  the  grass-seeds  cannot  be  sufficiently  harrowed  in. 


*  It  would  appear  from  Mr  John  Sbirreff's  remarks,  in  the  Appendix,, 
^hat  lime  has  xiot  the  efCbct  of  destroying  gruht  effectual]/. 
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without  pulling  up  a  great  deal  of  the  wheat,  by  which 
means,  the  seeds  are  not  covered,  they  do  not  vegetate 
equally,  and  some  not  at  all ;  and  the  land  always  has  a 
hardness  when  in  grass,  which  it  loses  by  the  spring  work- 
ing for  barley ;  after  barley,  the  land  is  always  more  mel- 
low, and  the  seeds  vegetate  more  kindly. 

When  old  pastures  are  broken  up,  if  the  soil  is  good^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  might  be  replaced  in  a 
more  productive  state  than  ever,  and  much  profit  got,  by 
adopting  the  following  rotation :  1.  Oats;  8.  Summer-fal- 
low with  lime;  3.  Wheat;  4.  Drilled  Beans  with  dung; 
5.  Wheat ;  6.  Drilled  Beans ;  7.  Wheat ;  8.  Summer»f al- 
low with  dung ;  and,  9.  Wheat  and  grass-seeds. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  retaining  of  any  con- 
nderaUe  portion  of  a  farm  in  old  turf,  or  permanent  pas- 
ture, is,  in  general,  injurious  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant^ 
and  the  public ;  nor  can  any  system  be  more  absurd,  than 
to  bind  a  tenant,  to  lav  on  his  grass  land  the  greatest  pro<« 
portion  of  the  manure  produced  on  his  farm,  and  to  reserve 
but  a  moderate  quantity  for  his  arabk.    Under  such  a  sys-, 
tem,  it  h  qo  wonder  that  the  meadows  should  improve^ 
whilst  the  arable  must  necessarily  be  deteriorated.      How 
easy  would  it  not  be,  to  double  the  value  of  any  estate^ 
where  the  system  of  permanent  pasture  is  carried  to  unrea- 
lonaUe  extent,  by  appropriating  the  manure  of  the  farn>^ 
to  tutnips  and  other  green  crops,  and  by  the  adoption  oC 
the  convertible  system  of  husbandry  ? 
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Sect.  XIII. — On  Haymaking. 

* 

In  Scotland,  in  general,  the  farmers  are  not  so  attentiv^e 
to  the  making  of  hay,  as  they  are  to  the  culture  of  corn 
trops.  It  is  often  allowed  to  stand  too  long  uncut,  for  the 
sake  of  the  seed,  which  is  a  very  pernicious  practice  ;  and 
after  the  crop  is  cut,  many  farmers  suffer  it  to  lie  on  the 
ground,  as  the  scythe  left  it,  for  ten,  twelve,  or  more  days, 
when  often  the  side  next  the  ground  is  damaged,  and  dis- 
coloured, the  upper  side  over  withered,  and  the  fine  juices  of 
the  hay  evaporated,  being  often  literally  bleached  with  sun 
and  rain,  like  flax ;  by  which  means  much  of  the  substance 
IS  lost.  In  a  great  many  instances,  after  being  ricked,  it  re- 
mains on  the  field  for  many  weeks,  when  it  receives  much 
damage,  often  from  rain,  and  the  too  long  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  surface  of  so  many  ricks ;  land  a  great 
space  of  land  is  also  damaged  by  the  long  continuance  of 
the  hay  upon  the  ground.  In  some  instances,  hay-stacks 
are  not  sufficiently  thatched  to  keep  out  the  winter  rain 
and  snow ;  and  the  consequence  often  is,  that  the  rains  pene- 
trate, and  even  sink  deep  into  the  stack,  by  which  the  hay 
is  damaged. 

The  following  improvements,  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  hay,  are  recommended  from  several  respectable 
quarters.  1.  After  the  grass  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth, 
but  before  the  seed  is  formed  %  it  should  be  cut  down ;  by 


No  herbage,  Mr  Shirreff  remark?,  should  be  allowed  to  form  seed. 
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this  means  the  full  juice  and  strength  of  the  plants  will  re- 
main  in  the  crop.     2.  What  is  meant  for  hay,  ought  neveif 
to  tie  threshed,  for  there  is  no  strength  or  substance  in 
threshed  hay ;  but  wherever  seed  is  wanted,  a  particular 
part  of  the  field  should  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing it.     3.  After  the  hay  is  cut  down,  Mr  John  ShirrefF 
recommends,  that  it  should  not  be  roasted  or  over-dried  in 
the  sun,  but  cocked  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  herbage  will 
admit  of  it,  for  reasons  to  be  afterwards  explained.     He 
knows  at  the  same  time,  from  experience,  that  there  are 
few  seasons  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  possible  to  rick  clover 
immediately  after  the  scythe.     There  is  almost  always,  in 
this  northern  climate,  a  dew  or  dampness,  on  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  red  clover,  fit  to  be  mowed,  even  in  the  finest  wea- 
ther, till  the  afternoon.     It  is  impossible  to  get  mowers  to 
sacrifice  half  their  time  to  the  convenience  of  another,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  this  dampness,  but  by  turning, 
or  even  iix  some  cases  tedding,  or  rather  spreading  it  out. 
4.  After  it  has  be<?n  ashort  time  in  small  cocks,  it  ought  to 
be  put  into  what  are  called  tramp-ricks  ;  and  this  to  be  done 
in  a  fine  sunny  day.      The  sun  and  air  gradually  win  it, 
and,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  it  may,  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  be  put  up  in  the  stack,  after  which  it  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately well  thatched.     In  rainy  weather,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  hay  from  being  somewhat  damaged ;  but 
much  may  be  done,  by  embracing  every  fair  day  to  turn  the 
bay,  or  spreading  out  the  small  ricks,  and  putting  them  up 
carefully  in  the  evening.      After  it  is  in  the  tramp-rick,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  safe,  unless  the  rain  continues  long ;  and 
whenever  it  is  thought  to  be  in  such  a  dry  state  as  to  keep, 
no  time  should  be  lost  to  put  it  into  the  stack: 


^ea  seed  Is  formed  and  saved,  the  stems  are  literally  straw,  and  the  soil 
i*  injured,  in  proportion  to  the  adranced  state  of  the  plant. 
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Dr  Anderson,  in  his  Essays  on  Agriculture,  has  given  se^ 
teral  useful  directions  for  making  haj  from  artificial  grasses^ 
which  have  been  practised  with  much  success.  According 
to  his  system,  the  hay  ought  to  be  tedded  as  little  as  pos- 
sible *<|  as  the  leaves  of  red  clover,  in  a  rainy  day,  are  so 
brittle,  that  they  break  off,  and  are  lost  It  is  better  to  turn 
the  swathe  over  as  whole  as  possible  -t!*. 

Mr  Stewart  of  Hillside,  also  thinks,  that  most  of  the  iUU 


*  Clover  and  rje-grass  hay,  ought  never,  in  ordinary  seasons,  to  be  tef- 
deij  but  turned  over  without  breaking  the  swathe.  The  ricks  should  be 
|daced  upon  the  middle  of  3  or  5  ridges,  to  which  the  hay  should  be  oflrned^ 
each  carrier  followed  by  a  raker ;  and  not,  as  formerly,  tossed  together  Imtm 
tom-rowr,  and  driven  by  the  rake  to  the  ridge  on  which  it  is  to  be  eodEed* 

*|>  The  form  of  the  rick  is  a  point  of  great  moment  in  haymaking.  In 
Wensley-dale,  in  Yorkshire,  they  seldom  make  long  ricks,  but  round  oiMa^ 
nearly  cylindrical,  till  they  are  about  two-thirds  of  Its  height,  when  n  e^^ 
nical  form  takes  place ;  the  rick  is  then  carried  iq>  to  so  regular  a  ^Oini^ 
and  roped  so  closely  and  nicely,  that  neither  wind  nor  water  can  penetrates 
In  short,  the  ricks  thus  formed,  are  less  iiyured  by  time  or  tempests,  than 
those  that  are  covered  with  straw,  which  is  the  common  practice  in  moat 
•cmntieaj:.  The  reason  is  obvious,  because  the  stacks  that  are  coveted  witfk 
straw,  are  seldom  carried  regularly  to  a  top ;  they  are  generayy  teo  bnNii 
there,  and  the  straw  is  then  laid  on  very  injudiciously,  and  without  method  ; 
the  rick  consequently  in  time  takes  water,  and  a  considerable  part  of  It  be* 
•omes  putrified  litter.  By  the  carelessness  of  servants,  and  the  wtot  of  a 
judicious  end  philosophical  knowledge  in  most  farmers^  re^peetity-tiia  B»» 
gure  and  finishing  of  ricks,  their  losses  cannot  but  be  considerables  Tli# 
true  figure  of  what  is  generally  called  a  round  stack  or  rick,  is  at  the  bottom 
part  the  lower  frustrum  of  a  spheroid ;  nearly  at  the  middle,  the  diameter 
is  about  one-eighth  greater ;  then  it  is  gradually  raised,  and  finished  in  a 
neat  conical  manner. 

t  It  is  said,  that  if  the  ricks  are  equally  well  built,  thatching  with  straw 
must  be  preferable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  if  straw 
is  at  all  admitted,  the  tops  will  be  carelessly  done>  as  its  defects  will  be  cob« 
eealedt 
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^  h479  tn.  raiiijr  showery  weather^  is  owing  to  its  being 
worked  too  much*  For  thirty  years,  he  has  persevered  iir 
the  following  syrtem  with  uniform  success :  If  the  hay  lies 
untouched  in  the  swathe  from  S4  to  46  hours,  it  is  turned 
over  as  round  as  it  will  lie,  but  so  open,  as  the  wind,  if  any^ 
will  blow  through  it.  If  the  weather  ia  dry,  it  is  turned 
again  the  third  morning,  and  is  very  often  that  day  put  up 
in  tramped  ricks  of  about  30  or  40  stones  each.  If  the 
weather  is  showery,  the  hay  is  treated  nearly  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  if  the  rain  is  constant  and  heavy,  and  the 
swathe  clapt  to  the  ground,  they  are  turned  over  to  prevent 
their  growing  yellow,  and  continued  to  be  turned  over  for 
that  purpose  while  wet  or  for  drying,  when  the  hour  aur 
swars,  but  are  never  spread  out.  The  more  surface  expo^ 
■ed^  the  more  sap  is  lost  in  the  dry  hour,  and  the  easier  wet 
ia  the  shower.  The  operation  of  gathering  and  raking 
Irom  the  swathe  is  less  than  when  spread. 

Dr  Coventry  has  published  some  judicious  observations 
«m  haymaking,  in  his  Treatise  on  Live  Stock,  printed  anno 
1806 ;  the  substance  of  a  part  of  which,  it  may  be  proper 
to  submit  to  the  reader^s  consideration. 

The  cultivated  herbage  in  Scotland,  he  remarks,  which 
is  gmierally  composed  of  rye-grass  and  red  clover,  with 
^niall  proportions  of  other  species,  as  white  clover,  yellow 
dttver,  rib*grass,  &c.  should  be  cut  much  more  early  than  it 
^mmnonfy  tk^  especidly  if  it  abounds  with  a  great  proportion 
of  the  first-mentioned  species.  It  matters  nothing,  though 
many  stablers  and  grooms  prefer  rye-grass,  so  far  advanced 
as  to  have  its  seed  mostly  ripe  ;  for  as  the  horses  under 
their  charge  usually  receive,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  al«- 
lowance  of  corn,  the  hay  does  often  perhaps  little  more 
than  divide  the  other  food,  bear  bulk,  and  comfortably  fill 
the  stomach.  Such  hard  fodder  is  reckoned  a  more  last- 
ing bait :  and;  certainly  it  is^  if  one  shall  judge  by  the  time^ 
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reqaired  to  eat  it,  and  perhaps  to  digest  it,  and  not  bj  the 
time  it  supports  the  animal,  or  the  degree  of  nutriment  it 
contains.  Grooms  having  the  refuse  seed  as  a  perquisite^ 
are  sometimes  led  to  prefer  the  ripened  produce,  from  mo- 
tives which  overmatch  their  virtue  * :  a  ton  of  ripe  rye-grasg 
haj,  has  frequently  yielded,  a  quantity  of  seed  worth  30  per 
cent  of  its  own  price.  For  the  husbandman,  however,  it 
IS  of  great  consequence  to  be  aware,  that  the  under-ripe 
grass  29,  for  his  purpose,  by  far  the  most  valuable ;  a  fact  not 
80  generally  understood,  or  attended  to,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Old  stale  rye-grass,  made  into  hay,  is  not  greatly  superior 
to  the  straw  of  corn  ;  while  the  young  herbage,  so  prepared, 
is  very  fattening — a  thing  quite  analogous  to  what  takes 
place  with  several  other  sorts  of  vegetable  produce. —  The 
stems  and  footstalks  of  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  as  cole- 
^orts,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  &c.  which  afterwards  harden 
into  a  stringy,  dry,  hard,  or  insoluble  substance,  is  crigi^ 
nally  a  soft,  nutritious  mucilage.  Another  instance,  shew- 
ing the  advantage  of  cutting  herbage  of  different  sorts  in 
its  early  state^  occurs  in  the  case  of  pigs  •[-,  fed  on  clover,  rye, 
and  buck-wheat,  (polygonum  fogopyriimj^  they  thrive  on 
these  articles,  particularly  clover,  if  cut  sufficiently  early, 
t.  e.  when  considerably  moist  and  succulent.  But  after  the 
flowering  period,  and  even  long  before  the  seed  is  ripe, 
much  of  the  produce  is  rejected  by  them ;  or  if  they  are 
obliged  to  use  it,  they  pine  over  it,  or  make  small  progress ; 


*  Mr  John  Shirreff  remark?,  that  not  onlj  grooms,  but  stablers  who  take 
horses  at  livery,  prefer  wiry  hay ;  for  two  reasons,  1.  Horses  eat  less  of  it, 
and,  2.  The  seed  it  yields  puts  money  in  their  pockets.  The  fault  lies  with 
the  consumers.  Let  them  put  a  proper  value  on  fine,  fragrant,  delicate  haj» 
and  the  farmers  of  Scotland  will  soon  supply  it.  Till  then,  it  is  not  for 
their  interest  to  do  so. 

•f  The  same  obaervation  may  be  extended  to  horses  and  cattle. 
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•nd  such  an  application  of  the  vegetable  produce  becomes 
then  not  economical.  Indeed  all  gramineous  and  other 
plants,  given  as  food  to  cattle,  should  be  cut,  in  a  dulj 
young,  but  not  in  a  very  young  state.  The  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  hay,  from  rye-grass,  &c.  produced  in  one 
district,  compared  to  another,  would  appear  to  be  princi« 
pally  owing  to  the  plants,  in  one  situation,  being  less  ripe 
and  hard,  when  mown,  than  in  others.  Cultivators  in  dif 
fin'ent  quarters,  are  not  uniform  in  their  mode  of  practice 
as  to  this  matter.  The  conduct  of  some,  however,  in  re- 
spect' to  the  early  cutting,  and  the  careful  and  speady  dry- 
ing and  securing  of  their  hay,  is  commendable. 

Besides  these  considerations,  several  advantages  attend 
an  early  cutting.     It  contributes  to  preserve  the  plants  in 
vigour,  not  only  for  the  after  part  of  the  same  season,  but 
for  succeeding  seasons  and  crops,  and  it  retains  them  in  the 
ground  longer  than  they  would  otherwise  continue.     Most 
gramineous  plants,   which  have  been  long  under  culture, 
seem  little  capable  of  recovering  themselves,  when  they  are 
cut  down  only  after  their  stalks  are  full  grown.     In  every 
qpecies  of  corn,    and  in  the  annual  grasses,  (of  which  de- 
scription rye-grass,  probably,  has  a  tendency  to  become, 
after  some  years'*  cultivation  in  certain  grounds),  when  the 
seed  is  filling,  the  entire  plant  becomes  somewhat  hard  and 
dry ;  then  fewer  and  feebler  buds  spring,  to  form  new  roots 
and  stems,  and  at  length  the  dwindling  produce  ceases  to 
survive. 

Mr  John  Shirreff  has  remarked,  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  make  any  considerable  quantity  of  hay,  under  an  actual 
shed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  obtaining  it  of  superior 
quality  to  that  made  in  the  sun.  If  the  herbage  be  dried 
altogether  in  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  spoiling 
afterwards,  then  atural  juices,  instead  of  being  condensed 
iod  inspissated  in  the  ligneous  matter  of  the  herbage^  would 
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be  exhaled  hj  the  sun  into  the  atmosphere,  and  mnild  teart 
nothing  but  the  meanest  straw.  The  flavour  of  grain,  and 
its  straw,  when  put  into  sheaves  immediately  after  bein|r 
cut,  is  very  different  from,  and  superior  to,  in  colour  and 
amell,  that  which  lias  been  allowed  to  lie  exposed  to  th^ 
atmosphere  for  one  night,  or  even  a  few  hours,  especially  of 
hot  sun-shine,  or  damp  weather,  after  being  reaped ;  and 
the  middle  of  the  sheaf  of  grain,  thus  treated,  is  invariably 
the  fairest  and  sweetest  grain,  and  the  straw  of  that  part  c^ 
the  sheaf  the  finest. 

The  whole  art  of  haymaking,  as  Mr  Shirreff  justly  ob- 
serves, resolves  it  self  into  two  parts :  L  Cutting  early ;  and> 
S.  Drying  the  herbage  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shade« 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  he  insists,  the  more  luxuriant 
the  plant,  and  the  quicker  its  growth,  the  more  succulent, 
fragrant,  finer,  and  consequently  the  more  nutritious  and 
valuable,  will  be  its  herbage,  in  a  young  state,  whether  greea 
or  dried.  Nature  and  principles  are  the  same  every  where» 
and  the  same  results  will  follow  from  kaying^  (if  that  eti^ 
pression  may  be  more  generally  applied  than  it  commonly 
i^) ;  the  tea  plant  of  the  East ;  the  tobacco  of  America ; 
and  the  clover  and  other  herbage  of  Great  Britara,  or  of 
any  other  European  country. 

At  to  the  second  point,  Mr  ShirreiT  defines  hay,  pro* 
perly  speaking,  to  be,  the  juice  of  plants  or  herbage  dried 
**  in  the  leafy  and  fibrous  part  of  that  herbage.^  It  is  not, 
therefore,  he  maintains,  the  fibrous  matter,  palpable  to  the 
touch,  that  constitutes  any  part  of  the  hay ;  it  is  the  inspis- 
sated juice,  condensed  in  the  dried  fibrous  matter  of  the 
herbage,  that  really  constitutes  that  article.  In  order  that 
those  juices  may  be  preserved  in  their  greatest  abundance 
and  perfection,  it  is  essential,  that  the  herbage  in  whicii 
they  are  contained,  should  be  dried  as  much  in  the  shade 
as  is  consistent  with  the  expence  attending  thai  mode  ef 
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caring.  By  drying  herbage  for  hay  in  the  shade,  is  meant 
cocking  or  ricking  that  herbage.  The  outer  exposed  sur- 
face is  always  bleached  and  insipid.  That  which  is  below, 
and  in  the  thaie,  is  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  fragrant  to 
the  smell  *. 

Mr  Shirreff  further  adds,  that  if  the  inspissated  juices  of 
dried  herbage,  be  extracted  by  infusion  from  the  fibrous 
matter,  the  hay  passes  into  the  infusion,  and  the  fibrous 
matter  itself  is  nothing  but  the  straw  of  the  plant.  Hence 
htg^  tea,  given  to  calves,  is  a  nourishing  diet,  whilst  thd 
fibrous  matter  that  remains  is  of  no  value. 

These  observations  seem  to  me  so  just,  that  I  was  glad 
to  find,  that  a  plan  had  been  adopted  by  Mr  Church  o£ 
Hitchill,  by  which  such  important  objects  might  be*  ob* 
tainedL  It  was  originally  practised  in  Lancashire  where 
it  is  called  tippling^  and  is  carried  on  with  great  success  ; 
and  Mr  Church  has  ascertained,  that  it  may  be  executed 
IB  Scotland  with  equal  advantage.  He  considers  it  to  be 
not  only  a  cheap,  but  a  superior  mode  of  making  hay, 
more  especially  in  precarious  seasons,  or  for  making  a  se- 
cond crop  of  clover*  It  is  proper  to  make  the  tippk  as 
soon  as  the  grass  is  mown,  if  dry ;  if  not,  it  is  better  to 
wait  till  it  is  so.  If  the  crop  is  strong,  there  is  a  row  of 
tif^le  placed  on  each  swathe ;  if  light,  two  of  these  are  put 
into  one  row.  In  making  one,  a  person  with  the  right 
hand  rolls  the  swathe  inward,  until  he  has  a  little  bunch, 
then  the  same  is  done  by  the  left,  until  both  meet  and 
form  8  to  iJSlb.  weight  or  thereabouts.    This  bundle  is  set 


*  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  on  this  principle,  than  exposing  cut  grass 
too  much  to  the  sun.  The  sooner  it  is  shaded,  by  l)eing  put  in  cocks  and 
ricks,  from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  so  much  the  better ;  for  by  the  heat 
and  influence  of  the  sun,  not  only  are  the  aqueous  particles  evaporated,  but 
^t  most  valuahlfr  substance  of  the  grass  Is  destroyed* 
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up  on  end  against  the  legs  or  between  the  feet.     A  rope  ft 
twisted  of  the  grass,  while  the  bundle  is  supported  in  thi» 
manner,  which  is  tied  round  the  bundle  near  the  top  of  it ; 
and  from  the  top  are  drawn  up  a  few  straggling  stems, 
which  are  twisted,  to  make  the  tipple  taper  into  a  point, 
and  give  it  as  much  a  conical  shape  as  possible.     After 
standing  a  few  hours,  they  become  so  smooth  on  the  out- 
side, that  the  heaviest  rains  seldom  wet  them  through,  and 
when  wet  they  are  soon  dried  again.      As  soon  as  ready, 
they  are  put  into  the   summer  rick,   or  even  the  winter 
stack,  if  very  dry ;    but  are  never  opened  out,  or  ted,  to 
make  them  dry,  as  they  never  require  it.     By  this  method 
not  a  leaf  is  lost,  and  the  hay  is  nearly  as  green  as  a  leaf 
dried  in  a  book.      In  a  moderate  crop,  one  woman  will 
tipple  to  one  mower,  and  a  woman  will  rak«  to  two  tipplers 
or  two  swathers.     But  where  the  crop  is  strong,  it  may  re- 
quire three  women  to  keep  pace  with  two  mowers.     After 
the  hay  is  put  up  in  this  manner,  the  crop  may  be  consi- 
dered as  secure,  though  it  may  continue  wet  weather  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.     A  neighbour  of  Mr  Churches 
was  induced  to  make  his  hay,  in  consequence  of  the  direc- 
tions for  tippling  given  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
which  he  perfectly  understood,  and  he  approves  most  highly 
of  it.     In  short,  Mr  Church  considers  it  to  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  mode  of  making  bay  from  artificial  grasses,  more 
especially  if  the  crop  is  heavy,  and  the  weather  preca- 
rious. 

Besides  this  plan  of  Mr  Church'^s,  another  has  beea 
found  to  answer  exceedingly  well.  The  grass  is  gathered 
into  small  bunches,  but  instead  of  being  set  up  on  an  end, 
the  straggling  stalks  are  folded  downwards,  as  a  support 
for  the  bunch,  which  in  this  way  rests  upon  the  doubling 
of  the  ends,  admitting  the  air  beneath  it,  and  being  raised 
above  the  dampness  of  the  soil.     It  has  a  hanging  position^ 
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like  the  rooF  of  a  house,  and  by  this  mode,  the  haj  is  laired 
remarkably  green  and  fragrant  for  the  field  rick,  to  which 
it  may  be  carried  in  a  few  days. 

Among  other  reasons  for  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  making  of  hay,  one  is  not  likely,  to  be  controverted, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  sort  of  feeding  which  requires  a 
larger  portion  of  land,  and  is  more  expensive  for  cattle  ;  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  improve  its  quality  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  economise  in  regard  to  its  consumption. 
To  feed  with  hay  from  October  to  June,  would  cost,  at  a 
shilling  ;7er  stone,  at  least  from  L.IO  to  L.12  per  beast; 
whereas  straw  and  turnips  could  not  be  estimated  at  a  third 
part  of  that  sum,  and  would  answer  as  well.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix, will  be  found  some  hints  for  a  more  economical 
mode  of  feeding  horses ;  by  means  of  which,  not  only  less 
corn,  but  less  hay  will  be  necessary. 


General  Remarks. 

I  HAVE  thus  laid  before  the  reader  the  substance  of  the 
numerous  communications  transmitted  to  me,  regarding 
the  practical  details  of  the  Scotch  System  of  Husbandry  ; 
which  I  trust  will  be  found  to  contain  a  number  of  valu- 
able hints,  and  more  minute  information,  regarding  some 
particular  points,  than  hitherto  has  been  communicated  to 
the  public. 

The  Author  has  always  been  of  opinion,  that  however, 
mysterious  the  art  of  agriculture  may  have  formerly  been 
considered,  yet  that  now,  it  might  be  reduced  to  a  few  simple 
principles,  and,  in  regard  to  several  particulars,  brought  to 
almost  mathematical  precision.  The  reason  why  that  has  not 
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bitherto  betn  effected,  to  the  extent  of  which  the  Subject 
was  capable,  b,  either  that  real  practical  men  have  rarelj 
published  the  result  of  their  exparienee  and  observationa 
on  agricultural  questtoiis,  or  that  those  who  hare  written 
their  sentiments,  hare  seldom^  entered  su^ciently  into  de- 
tail, so  as  to  explain  those  minute  operations,  on  the  due 
Execution  of  which  its  success  must  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pend. Besides,  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  a  judi- 
cious and  economical  system  of  agriculture  has  been  exten- 
sively carried  into  practice,  or  the  principles  on  which  it 
ought  to  be  conducted,  thoroughly  ascertained.  By  the 
improvements,  however,  lately  introduced  into  that  art^ 
(which  the  minute  enquiries  carried  on  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  fortunately  brought  to 
light),  the  principles  are  at  last  established,  on  which  the 
territory  of  any  country,  at  least  of  one  possessing  a  soil 
and  climate  similar  to  Great  Britain,  may  be  cultivated 
with  profit  and  success. 

I  trust,  that  the  preceding  details  will  contribute  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  most  important  subject ;  in  which  case^ 
the  attention  bestowed  in  collecting  materials  for  this  work, 
and  the  preparing  it  for  publication^  will  be  most  amply 
compensated. 


CONCLUSION  OF  PART  I. 


It  m^y  be  proper  to  conclude  this  extensive  enquiry,  by^ 
1.  Giving  a  general  view  of  the  improved  System  of  Hus- 
bandry established  in  Scotland ;  %  Pointing  out  the  im-» 
]^oyements  of  which  it  is  still  susceptible ;  and,  3.  Explain- 
mg  the  means  by  which  that  system  can  be  best  disseminated 
h  the  less  improved  districts  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and 
ef  Ipriand,  where,  from  its  simplicity  and  productiveness^ 
jotned  to  the  economy  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  it  may 
he  introduced  with  great  public  and  private  advantage. 


Sect.  I.— Genera?  View  of  the  Improved  Husbandry  ef 

Sk^tland. 

Is  a  communication  from  my  respectable  friend.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  he  stated,  that  *^  agriculture  has  derived,  is 
**  deriving,  and  will  derive,  more  benefit  from  Scotch  in- 
<*dustry  and  skill,  than  has  been  accumulated  since  the 
*<days  when  Adam  first  wielded  the  spade.**      ^':' 

I  hope,  that  the  following  general  view  of  the  improved 
System  of  Husbandry,  as  estfijblished  in  Scotland,  will  jus* 
tifj  that  observation.  j^' 

^2 
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The  foundation  of  improved  agriculture  is  certainij  laid, 
in  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  in  as  great  per- 
fection as  it  possibly  can  be  in  anj  country.  The  farm» 
are  usually  of  a  proper  size ; — the  farmers,  in  general,  bare 
capitals  adequate  to  their  cultivation ;— they  are  bound  to 
pay  the  landlord  such  a  proportion  of  the  value  0(  the 
produce,  as  renders  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  industrioua 
and  economical,  and  to  acquire  all  the  skill,  in  the  art  of 
husbandry,  to  which  they  can  have  access ; — their  leases 
^re  coikimonly  of  such  a  duration,  as  to  encourage  jilli- 
cioQfl  expenditure  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands^  witb 
the  prospect  of  an  adequate  return ;— -the  covenants  con- 
tained in  their  leases  are  sufficiently  fair,  being  almost,^ in 
every  case,  well  calculated  to  promote,  and  not  to  retard 
improvement ; — a  liberal  system  of  connection  is  establiahed 
between-  the  landlord  and  the  tenant ; — and  the  cfaaractera 
of  those,  by  whom- the  labtpursof  agriculture  are  earned  on, 
whether  farmers,  apprentices,  farm-servants,  or  comoioa 
labourers,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  those  of  the  same  de- 
scription of  life  in  any  other  nation.  The  experience  of 
Scotland  has  likewise  proved  the  superior  advantages  of 
having  married  servants  on  large  farms ;  by  mean»  of  which, 
the  population  of  a  country  is  increased,  and  the  kingdom 
filled  with  sober,  healthy  and  industrious  subjects'*. 

The  various  points  which  require  to  be  attended  to,  pre- 
vious to  the  actual  cultivation  of  an  arable  farm,  are  in 
general  ascertained,  by  the  practice  of  Scotland,  with  a 
degree  of  precision  hitherto  unexampled. 

The  farmers  of  that  country  have  established  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  position  of  a  farm-house  and  offices  ought  to 
make  a  material  difference  in  the  rent  of  a  farm  ;-^they 


*  These  particulars  are  explained  in  the  three  dissertations  of  Part  IK 
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have  ascertained  the  best  construction  of  farih-houses  and 
offices,  uniting  economy  and  convenience;-— they  have  point* 
ed  out  the  best  size  and  shape  of  fields,  by  means  of  which, 
oiuch  land  is  rendered  productive,  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  in  useless  fences,  and  much  labour  in  their  culti* 
vation ;  saved  insomuch,  that  where  the  fields  are  large,  five 
ploughs  will  do  as  much  work  as  six  can  in  small  fields, 
and  every  other  part  of  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  wHl  be 
executed  with  less  power,  in  ikearly  the  same  proportion ;— ^ 
they  have  likewise  pointed  put  the  inconveniences  attend* 
tag  expensive  fences,  which  are  more  ornamental  thannse* 
ful  to  a  <:ountry  ;-^hey  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  draining,  and  have  practised  it  with  success ; — they  have 
ascertained,  that  by  the  introduction  of  good  roads,  the 
▼alae^of  a  country  will  be  greatly  increased  ;-^their  instru- 
menta  of  husbandry  are  ch^p,  and  well  constructed  ;  their 
ploughs  excellent,  worked  by  two  horses  *,  and  peculiarly 
well  calculated  for  general  use ;  and  their  carts  superior  to 
any  other  for  agricultural  purposes ;-— their  live  stock  are 
valuable,  well  calculated  for  their  soil  and  climate ;  and 
their  horses,  not  only  well  adapted  (for  the  labours  of  hus- 
bandry, but  maintained  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  rendef 
them  capable  of  performing  a  great  deal  of  labour ;— in 
some  cases  they  have  tried  a  partial  use  of  oxen  with  sue^ 
cess,  more  especially  in  threshing-mills ; — nor  do  they  ne- 
glect to  pay  a  proper  degree  of  attentipn  to  the  articles  that 
ought  to  be  raised  upon  a  farm,  according  to  its  soil,  its 
climate,  its  elevation  and  exposure,  and  its  :situation  in  xe** 
spect  .of  ^nuurkets. 


*  In  Norfolk,  they  use  only  two  horses  in  a  plough,  but  four  horses  are 
commonly  allowed  for  each  plough*  two  for  a  journey  of  five  hours  in  th£ 
jsorniog,  and  two  Biore  for  another  journey  of  five  bourn  in  the  evening.     . 
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In  regUrd  td  the  actual  cultiyation  of  an  arable  farni^ 
maby  points  of  inlSnite  importance  ha^  been  aacertakHHl 
by  the  experience  of  Scotch  farmers,  in  a  manner  the  m6tt 
eatisfactoiy.  Thej  have  asccirtain^  the  proper  leogtb^ 
breadth,  and  shape  of  ridges  ;-«4n  the  Use  (»f  pntrtescenli 
and  still  more  of  calcareous  manures,  they  hate  made  ;gfeat 
inkprovements ; — they  hare  proved,  beyond  the  possibilitjr 
of  doubt,  the  advantages  of  deep  ploughing ;— 'they  have 
completely  ascertained  the  advantages  of  sutfaoler-f Allowing^ 
Inhere  soils  are  either  of  a  clayey  nature^  or  arl^'  incutnbettt 
on  wet  subsoils ; — they  have  carriied  on  with  su<!cess,  acHae 
essential  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  various  ero^ 
in  particular  in  regard  to  those  important  articles,  turnips 
and  potato^ ; — they  have  albo  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection' the  course  of  crops  calculated  for  difTerient 
soils ;  and  have  ascertained  the  rotations  for  which  each^ 
scription  of  soil  is  respectively  best  adapted ;— they  culti^ 
▼ate  in  drills,  beans,  turnips,  alid  potatoes,  in  a  mattner 
not  to  be  surpassed  for  its  excellence,  and  they  have  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  crops  of  grain  should  be  drilled^ 
where  the  land  is  sown  in  springs  particularly  where  it  b 
fubjected  to  annual  weeds  * ; — they  have  also  made  some 
improvements  in  harvesting  grain ;  ih  particular,  the  plans 
«f  cast-iron  pillars  and  bosses,  are  admirable  inventions  for 
a  wet  climate,  by  means  of  which,  the  harvesting  of  grain^ 
imd  of  pulse  in  particular,  may  be  completed  in  half  the 
usual  time  ; — they  have  brought  the  cleaning  and  thresh- 
ing of  grain  to  the  highest  degiree  of  perfection ;  almost 
every  individual,  who  has  any  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
farmer,  having  fanners  in  his  possession,  and  threshing- 


*  It  must  he  admitted,  at  the  saine  time,  that  the  drilling  grain  crops,  is 
ttore  generally  practised  in  England  than  ih  ScoOahd,  but  that  is  not  th^ 
in  regard  to  beaiis,  turnips,  tuiid  potjftloes. 
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mills  having  become  almost  equally  general ;— they  have 
carried,  to  a  great  extents  the  practice  of  soiling  horses^ 
and  even  cattle ;  and  have  proved,  by  decisive  experiments, 
the  superiority  of  that  plan ;— they  have  restricted  the  prao* 
^ce  of  preserving  permanent  pastures  within  reasonable 
bounds,  and  have  proved,  that  the  convertible  system  of 
husblMidry,  may  be  generally  adopted,  to  the  great  benefit 
ef  the  landed  proprietor,  and  of  the  public. 

These  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  improved 
system  of  husbandry  established  in  Scotland,  the  existence 
of  which)  I  trust,  is  abundantly  ptoved  in  the  course  ef  the 
preceding  observations. 

The  result  of  this  system  is  iti  the  highest  degree  satisfac^ 
tory.  In  all  the  com  districts,  where  the  convertible  bus* 
bandry  is  thoroughly  estaUbhed,  greater  crops  are  raised^ 
and  higher  rents  are  paid  *,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  and,  what  is  equally  remarkable,  the 
condition  or  circumstances  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture^ 
evidently  bear  the  like  marks  of  abundance.  Without  eo- 
larging.  upon  these  matters  in  this  place,  I  may  only  add, 
that  the  produce  of  crdps,  in  good  seasons,  and  in  fertile 
districts,  is  calculated  to  be  from  32  to  4A  bushels  of  whciii^ 
from  48  to  56  bushels  of  barley,  from  60  to  75  bushels  of 
oats,  and  from  30  to  35  bushels  of  beans,  Winchester 
ikieamre,  per  statute  acre.     As  to  green  crops,  3Q  tons  of 


.'  •  ■! 


*  Mr  CurtrMi,  in  his  RepMt  to  the  WMLington  Society  for  Che  j^at  Ism, 
jf,  86»  states  the  rent  of  fertile  land  in  East-Lothian  to  be  L.6  Tier  Scotch 
•acre,  and  the  produce,  40  bushels  of  wheat,  GO  of  barley,  90  of  oats,  ex- 
cellent beans,  weighty  crops  of  turnips,  and  most  luxuriant  crops  of  clover. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  this  is  osly  applicable  to  the  more 
fertile  soils.'  A  farm  of  330  acres  of  arable  land  near  l>unbar,  hail  lately 
ipen  Jet  at  hS,  29.  per  Scotch,  ot  L,6, 10ft.  per  English  acre. 
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turnips,  3  tons  of  cWer,  and  8  tons  of  potatoes,  per  sta- 
tute acre,  are  no  uncommon  crops.  Any  system  that  c^n 
produce  crops  of  so  superior  a  description,  even  on  fertile 
soils,  is  well  entitled  to  imitation,  more  especially  when  it 
is  accompanied  with  great  economy  in  the  expence  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Forty-four  years  have  now  elapsed,  sjince  one  of  the 
ablest  writers  on  agriculture  in  modern  times,  (Lord 
Kames),  pointed  out  the  imperfection  of  Scotch  husbandry ; 
and  it  is  singular,  that,  with  hardly  any  exception,  these 
impitfections  have  since  been  removed.  Had  it  not  come 
from  such  high  authority,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  credit, 
that  within  the  memory  of  so  many  persons  now  living, 
our  agriculture  could  have  been  so  miserably  deficient  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  at  that  time.  The  learned  Judge  re* 
presents,  our  instruments  of  husbandry  as  sadly  imperfect ; 
— our  draught  horses  as  miserable  creatures,  without  strength 
or  mettle ; — our  oxen  scarcely  able  to  support  their  own 
weight,  and  ten  going  in  a  plough,  led  on  by  two  horses  ; 
•—the  execrable  husbandry  of  infield  and  outfield  generally 
established; — the  ridges  high  and  broad,  in  fact,  enor- 
anus  masses  of  accumulated  earth,  that  would  not  admit 
of  cross-ploughing,  or  of  proper  cultivation ;— -shallow 
ploughing  universal ;— ribbing,  by  which  half  the  land  waa 
left  untilled,  a  general  practice ;— summer  fallow,  though 
common  in  three  or  four  counties,  yet  only  creeping,  on  in 
others; — over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  a  continual 
struggle  for  superiority  between  corn  and  weeds ;— *tbe 
roller  almost  unknown ;  no  harrowing  before  sowing,  and 
the  seed  thrown  into  rough  uneven  ground,  where  the 
half  of  it  was  buried ; — imperfect  rotations  of  crops ;— ^ 
little  skill  in  harvesting ; — no  branch  of  husbandry  less  un* 
derstood  than  manure; — potatoes  in  general  propagated 
in  la^y-beds ; — swine  but  little  attended  to ; — and  very  few;. 
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farms  in  Scotland  justly  proportioned  to  the  skill  and  alM-f 
lity  of  the  tenant  *.  What  a  contrast  to  the  description! 
have  just  given,  of  the  husbandry  of  Scotland  at  the  pre- 
sent period  I 

Among  the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned  so  ex« 
traordinary,  and  so  rapid  a  change,  in  the  husbandry  of 
Scotland,  that  turn  for  reading,  by  which  the  Scotch  farm- 
ers are  so  peculiarly  distinguished,  though  already  point- 
ed out,  ought  to  be  more  fully  dwelt  on.  Nothing  can  b^ 
more  absurd  than  to  imagine,  that  the  communication  i$f 
information  by  printing,  which  has  promoted  the  advancer 
ment  of  every  other  art,  should  be  of  no  use  in  agriculture. 
It  is  not  recommended,  that  a  practical  farmer,  should 
take  for  gospel  what  he  reads  in  print,  and  should  alter  his 
whole  sy&tem  accordingly ;  but  let  him  reflect  on  what  he 
reads,  let  him  try,  on  a  small  scale,  useful  experiments,  and 
let  him  extend  them  when  they  are  found  to  answer.  At 
any  rate,  he  may  find  in  books  a  number  of  useful  hints, 
which  may  be  entitled  to  further  enquiry.  Hence  the  wri- 
tings of  Kames,  add  those  of  Anderson,  Dickson,  Home, 
Wight,  &C.  in  Scotland,  and  those  of  Arthur  Young,  Mar- 
shall, and  others,  in  England,  gave  a  great  spur  to  the  im- 
provement of  Scottish  husbandry,  by  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer  to  the  principles  pf  that  art  to  whick« 
their  lives  were  devoted. 

The  practice  adopted  by  the  Scotch  farmers,  of  travel- 
ling to  England*  and  in  some  cases  even  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, removed  a  cloud  of  j^rfjfiidices,  which  could  only  be 
apeedily,  and  completely  eradicated,  by  ocular  inspection. 

No  circumstance,  however^  had  a  more  powerful  influ- 


T 
*  See  Karnes's  Gentleman  Farmer,  Appendix,  Art.  1.  On  the  Imperfec 

of  .Scotch  Husbandry. 
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ence  in  pirbmoting  «  ipirit  of  improvement  in  the  nortlieni 
part  of  the  kingdom,  than  the  formation  of  a  Board  of 
Agriculture ;  and  from  that  era,  in  the  opinion  of  the  beat 
informed  agriculturists  in  Scotland,  may  be  dated,  that  won« 
dtofol  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Scottish  husbandrj. 
In  consequence  of  that  establishment,  as  remarked  by  an 
intelligent  farmer  ^,  *<  a  general  desire  seized  all  ranks  to 
promote  internal  improvement.  By  means  of  that  insti* 
tution,  great  numbers  of  new  men  were  brought  forwaird 
lo  public  notice,  whose  names  otherwise  would  probably 
never  have  been  heard  of;*  and  these  being  chiefly  pncA^ 
Cal  people,  in  other  words,  persons  professionally  concern* 
ed  in  farm  management,  agriculture,  by  their  endeavourif 
was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  theorists,  and  a  revolution, 
of  no  small  extent,  accomplished  in  rural  affairs.  BefcHne 
the  Board  was  instituted,  the  bond  of  connection  amongst 
agriculturists  was  slender,  and  served  few  useful  purpdsea, 
each  standing  on  his  own  strength  and  information ;  and 
unless  in  the  case  of  those  who  travelled  about  to  collect 
useful  information,  (and  the  number  of  those,  at  that  time, 
was  not  great),  they  knew  little  nK)re  about  the  practices  of 
conterminous  districts,  than  those  of  China,  or  the  tnoai 
distant  countries.  *  The  establishment  of  the  Board  did  away 
ftt  once  all  those  evils  and  difficulties :  a  cominon  fortmsy 
erected  for  the  benefit  of  all  agriculturists,  and  to  which 
each  might  resort  for  advice  and  protection,  was  immedi^ 
ately  recognized.  It  made  fanners,  who  resided  ih  the 
most  distaht  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  acquainted  with  on^ 
another,  and  caused  a  rapid  dissemination  of  knowledge 
amongst  the  whole  profession.  It  did  more— the  art  of 
Agriculture  was  brought  into  fashion ;    and  this  being  the 


*  See  Browi)  of  Markle's  Treatise  on  Rural  Affidrt,  vol.  !•  f,  ll. 
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mse^  old  practices  were  amended,  new  ones  introduced, 
and  k  degree  of  exertion  manifested,  which  hscd  never  be«- 
fere  been  exemplified  in  this  island.  The  numerous  survejk 
of  husbandry,  executed  under  the  authority  of  the  Boahlj 
were  of  singular  advantage  also,  because  thi^y  brought  to 
light  die  practices  of  ever/ country ;  and  whil^  they  jpoint- 
ed  out  tfaie  obstacles  which  lay  in  the  #ay  of  iiAprovemetit, 
stated  the  most  effectual  methods  of  removing  them.  The 
v^  collision  of  argument  which  such  discussions  occasion* 
ed»  WM  of  advantage,  causiffg  agricultari^ts  to  investigate 
ibe  principles  of  the  art  which  they  professed,  and  indu- 
emg  them  to  search  after  new  channels  of  improvement. 
In  a  word,  the  Board,  in  a  few  years,  collected  a  mass 
of  afjricuitural  information,  hardly  to  be  equalled,  and  not 
to  be  exceeded,  by  Aie  accumulated  i^ tores  of  every  other 
nation.^ 

Mr  John  Shirreff*  likewise  attributes  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  Scotland,  to  the  interesting  information  commti- 
nicatedby  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  a  time,  when  the 
Hiiitds  of  ineto  were  qualified,  from  education  and  observa- 
tion, to  put  a  proper  value  on  it,  and  whilst  their  capitals, 
anting  from  that  powerful  stitnulus  to  improvement  leases, 
enabled  them  to  execute  those  improvements  which  thi6 
interesting  and  various  information  suggested. 

In  a  communication  from  Mr  Charles  Alexander,  a  re- 
spectable farmer  near  Pebbles,  it  is  observed,  that  the  pub- 
lications of  that  Board,  and  other  recent  works  on  farming, 
in  particular  "  The  Farmer's  Magazine,'*  printed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  promoting  the  views  of  the  Board,  were 
read  with  avidity ;  that  a  spirit  of  enquiry  was  thus  ex- 
cited, and  that  improved  agriculture  was  universally  con- 
sidered to  be,  a  sort  of  coining  of  money.  Hence  a  large 
share  of  capital,  that  did  not  originally  belong  to  agricul- 
ture, and  never  was  acquired  by  it,  was  thrown  into  the 
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scale ;  an  unprecedented  competition  arose,  for  piirchasiof 
and  leasing  land ;  an  increased  spirit  of  agricultural  im- 
provement was  the  result,  the  effects  of  which  soon  became 
almost  universally  conspicuous. 

The  exertions  of  many  other  public-spirited  institutions, 
in  particular  those  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland, 
were  of  the  greatest  service ;  and  a  number  of  provincial 
societies,  in  their  several  districts,  propagated  the  spirit 
with  success  *.  i 

But  information  and  skill  would  have  been  accumiUaM 
in  vain,  had  it  not  been  that,  by  the  extension  of  pi^ 
currency,  and  the  establishment  of  banks  and  brancfaes.ia 
almost  every  county  in  Scotland,  the  farmers  were  furoi^ 
cd  with  credit,  and  supplied  with  the  readiest  means,  of 
converting  the  produce  of  their  farms  into  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country,  and  were  thence  enabled,  not 
only  to  continue  their  exertions,  but  to  lay  out  consider- 
able additional  sums  on  the  improvement  of  their  several 
occupations. 

These  circumstances  combined,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready pointed  out,  will,  I  trust,  account,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  for  the  great  advancement  that  has  been  made  in 
Scottish  husbandry. 


*  The  advantages  of  provincial  societies  are  ably  explained,  by  Sir  Geoffe 
$.  Mackenzie,  in  the  Ross-shire  Report,  p.  332. 
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SscT.  II.^mmlmprovt>neiU8  of  which  the  Husbandry  o/*  Scot- 

land  is  susceptible. 

Let  us  now  coniiider  some  particulars  whieh  maj  be  eiK 
titled  to  the  consideration  of  Scotch  farmers,  for  the  irn- 
proTement  of  the  systems  they  have  adopted.  It  must  not 
be  imagined  that  they  have  nothing  to  learn ;  and  it  has 
been  well  observed,  that  though  the  Husbandry  of  Scotland, 
in  general,  has  recently  been  so  much  improved,  as  natu* 
Tsitf  to  suggest  very  high  notions  of  its  peculiar  excellence, 
jet  if  the  farmers  of  that  country  were  to  entertain  an  idea, 
that  the  system  is  already  nearly  perfect,  it  would  be  attend- 
ed with  mischievous  consequences.  I  am  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  the  farmers  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
instead  of  a  blind  adherence  to  any  system,  however  plau* 
sible,  will  always  be  ready  to  listen  with  due  attention,  and, 
where  it  is  proper,  will  be  willing  to  adopt  any  new  improve- 
ment, that  can  be  suggested  in  the  art  of  husbandry. 

1.  The  ablest  farmers  in  England  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  all  the  straw  of  a  farm  should  be  converted  into 
dung,  by  the  live  stock  feeding  on  something  much  better 
than  straw  ;  and  this  opinion  is  founded,  not  on  theory,  but 
on  the  practice  of  common  farmers,  whose  scale  of  business 
is  great,  and  whose  success  is  decisive.  They  maintain,  that 
when  stock  is  fed  upon  straw  alone,  they  are  always  lean, 
and  the  dung  they  produce  of  little  value  ;  whereas,  when 
they  are  fed  on  rich  food,  there  is  no  end  to  the  fertility  of 
which  such  a  system  might  be  productive.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  which  the  corn-distillers  derive  from  the  pouei^ 
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sion  of  farms,  results  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  re- 
fuse of  the  distillery,  enables  them  to  feed  a  number  of  cat- 
tle, and  to  employ  their  straw  principally  as  litter  to  be  con- 
verted into  dung.  With  the  same  view,  the  farmers  of  Nor- 
folk have  bought  oil-cake  at  16, 17,  20,  and  once  at  22  gut- 
Beas  per  thousand,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  eattle,  and 
converting  straw  into  dung.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  when  the  farmer  can  sell  beef  at  the  price  of  8d.  per  Ih^ 
and  has  a  proper  quantity  of  litter,  that  he  can  safely  give 
18  gttineaf  per  thousand  for  oiUcake  *.  It  is  cf  rtainly,  liow^ 
aver,  going  too  far,  to  recommend,  that  all  th«  stjpaw  of  f 
farm  should  he  converted  into  dung.  Bean  and  peiisatraw^ 
when  well  harvested,  is  but  little  inferior  to  hay ;  eveo  cut 
straw  is  often  good  fodder  for  the  early  part  of  the  wintCR 
These  are  cheap  and  useful  substitutes  for  hay,  wbidt  it 
principally  required  for  work  horses,  in  the  spring  month^ 
when  straw  has  lost  its  juices.  Mr  Curwen  indeed  is  of  Ofk 
nion,  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  straw  contrituites  muob 
to  the  health,  both  of  working  and  feeding  cattle ;  and  bt 
particular  keeps  their  bowels  in  proper  order,  wbikt  fed 
with  turnips. 

Th^re  are  various  other  means,  by  which  putrescent  bm^ 
nure  can  be  increased,  as,  by  cutting  the  crop  as  low  as  pof^ 
ftible ;  mowing  and  gathering  the  stubble ;  collecting  weeds, 
and  converting  them  into  manure,  &c. ;   bat  augment»g 


*  In  Nprfolk,  they  frequently  buy  what  ^e  called  foreign  manureg.'  Qnf 
individual,  who  occupies  a  light  land  farm  of  1500  acres,  had,  at  one  time^ 
a  compost  heap  for  turnips  that  cost  him  L.900.  That  exertion,  however* 
]8  surpassed  by  Mr  Walker  of  Mellendean,  in  Roxburghshire,  who,  in  ene 
year,  limed  304f  English  acres,  at  the  rate,  on  an  average,  of  43  boUa  of 
fliells  pjsr  acre,  (4  Winchester  bushels  each  boll) ;  the  price  per  boU,  nt  tbf 
kiln,  was  Is.  each ;  the  expence  of  carriage  3s.  per  boll,  the  distance  beinff 
twenty-four  miles ;  and  the  total  expence,  in  one  year,  amounting  to  d» 
Icks  a  suQi  than  L.2552,  10i«  sterling. 
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green  crops,  to  as  to  convert  the  straw  into  dusg,  is  un« 
questionably  the  most  important 

Dr  Moodie  of  Clackmannan,  with  a  view  of  increasing 
putrescent  manure,  recommends  employing  boys  and  girls 
with  baskets,  or  light  wheel-barrows,  and  a  small  shovel,  to 
gather  the  dung  that  is  dropped  on  iSelds  in  pasture.  It 
would  in  this  way  be  done  at  a  small  expence.  He  calcu^ 
lates,  that  each  cow  or  ox  would  produce  from  five  to  ten 
cubic  yards  in  a  summer,  and  that  of  the  richest  quality, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  would  have  been  totally  lost  by 
evaporation,  and  the  remaining  part  would  have  injured 
the  pasture,  at  least  for  that  year.  But  where  the  soiling 
system  is  adopted,  all  this  trouble  is  rendered  unnecessary, 
and  the  whole  dung  is  not  only  obtained,  but  at  much  less 
expence. 

8.  The  proper  management  of  dung,  is  also  a  subject  of 
great  importance  not  yet  perhaps  fully  understood.  When 
dung  is  ploughed  in  shallow,  the  air,  rain,  sunshine,  and 
wind,  alternately  act  upon  every  portion  of  it  that  is  expo- 
sed, or  that  becomes  so  by  successive  surface  operations. 
Hence,  it  is  of  importance  to  cover  the  dung  sufficiently, 
and  not,  by  repeated  tillage,  to  expose  fresh  portions  of  it 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Where  fresh  dung  is  used^ 
it  is  contended,  that  it  should  be  deposited  at  the  depth  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  from  the  surface.  It  is  thus  safe  from 
the  immediate,  action  of  those  agents,  which  rob  it  of  the 
substance  most  nutritious  to  plants.  It  may  be  placed  at 
Mich  a  depth,  as  will  render  it  accessible  by  the  roots  of  the 
crops ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the 
roots  are  fed  by  dung  thus  deposited,  even  before  they  reach 
it ;,  a  doctrine  confirmed  by  Mr  Scott^s  mode  of  cultivating 
carrots  above  detailed.  Mr  Parker  of  Munden  in  Hert- 
fordshire, also,  ploughed  in  his  dung  nine  inches  deep,  and 
bas  foond  by  experience  his  crops  improve  under  that  sys* 
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tem.    These  are  circumstances  well  entitled  to  the  consider- 
ation of  intelligent  farmers. 

3.  The  use  of  scufQers  might  be  extended  in  Scotland 
with  great  advantage.  It  would  save  ploughings,when  the 
land  is  worked  in  autumn  for  the  reception  of  crops  in 
spring,  as,  in  that  case,  it  should  not  be  ploughed  again, 
■but  merely  scuffled.  If  the  rtdge  is  narrow,  the  scuffler 
might  be  made  to  fit  its  breadth.;  and  by  one  horse  going 
in  each  furrow,  the  farmer  can  get  on  to  .wet  land  much 
sooner,  than  if,  in  ploughing,  one  of  the  horses  were  per- 
mitted to  tread  on  the  ridge  itself.  Some  scufflers  are  light, 
and  calculated  for  two  horses,  but  others,  much  heavier  and 
stronger,  are  used  to  save  ploughings  i^  summer  fallows, 
and  also  for  working  bean  stubbles,  when  they  are  in  such 
condition  as  to  be  fit  for  wheat  or  spring  corn. 

4.  The  skim  coulter,  invented  by  the  celebrated  Ducket, 
is  another  instrument  by  which  the  expence  of  cultivation 
may  be  diminished ;  for  by  its  means,  a  single  ploughing  is 
more  effective  than  several,  more  especially  where  weedji  or 
any  sort  of  stubble  are  to  be  turned  down.  No  plough  ever 
yet  invented  will  effect  this  object  so  well  as  a  skim  coulter- 
ed  plough ;  by  means  of  which,  all  weeds,  stubble,  fragments 
of  mown  tares,  and  clover,  as  well  as  long  dung,  are  so  com* 
pletely  buried,  that  succeeding  shallow  tillage  docs  not  dis* 
turb  them ;  and  they  are  consequently  left  to  dissolve,  with- 
out the  gaseous  efBuvia  of  fermentation  escaping  into  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  consequence^ 
and  a  neglect  of  it  has  in  many  cases  destroyed  the  effect 
of  ploughing  down  green  crops  as  manure  *. 


*  Mr  John  ShirreiT  remarks,  that  the  advantages  of  a  skim  coulter,  for 
the  purposes  above  mentioned,  are  evident ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed* 
that  these  can  be  obtained,  without  additional  power  of  labouring  animals, 
or  more  exertion  from  the  same  animals,  which,  if  oppressive,  will  betht 
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5.  Spring  sowing,  without  spring  ploughing,  is  a  favour- 
ite practice  in  some  of  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Eng- 
land. On  strong  land  in  Suffolk,  after  scarifying  merely, 
they  sow  barley,  or  oats,  after  fallow,  or  beans,  pease,  or 
tares,  after  what  is  called  a  bastard  fallow.  In  all  these  cases 
•the  tillage  is  given  in  autumn,  and  the  crops  are  put  in  so 
early,  that  they  are  infinitely  cleaner  and  earlier,  than  if  a 
spring  ploughing  were  given  them,  which  would  have  con- 
fklejrably  prolonged  the  sowing.  For  beans,  this  practice 
has  been  found  peculiarly  excellent,  and  has  been  attended 
frith  such  success,  that  it  has  spread  from  Suffolk  to  Essex, 
•where  they  have  not  hitherto  trte^d  it  much  with  barley  and 
Dats.  In  so  far  as  regards  oats,  more  especially  on  a  clover 
ley,  this  plan  has  been  the  uniform  practice  in  aU  the  more 
unproved  districts  of  Scotland,  where  the  farmers  are  ac- 
customed to  sow  their  seed  on  the  winter  furrow,  or  at  least 
•n  a  furrow  given  in  January  or  February,  and  consequent- 
ly that  has  received  the  benefit  of  frost.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
that  from  a  recent  communication  from  John  Moseley,  Esq. 
of  Toft,  near  Brandon,  it  appears,  that  in  Suffolk*  the  sys- 
tem of  scartfying  is  becoming  predominant,  and  that  from 
the  fine  tilth  it  gives  to  the  lands,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  entirely  exclude  the  application  of  the 
plough  to  heavy  lands  in  spring,  «' 

' '  6.  The  late  Mr  Scott  of  Craiglockhart  lamented  much,* 
that  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  the  improvement  of  land 
was  often  but  imperfectly  executed.  In  many  instances  the 
liming  was  done  sparingly,  and  the  ploughing  was  shallow 


most  expensWe  of  the  two.  If  two  horses  can  draw  a  plough  raising  a  fur<- 
row-slice  six  inches  deep,  if  you  attach  the  skim  to  bury  the  surface,  say^ 
two  and  a  half  inches  of  it,  the  labour  of  the  animals  will  be  increased  at 
least  50  per  cent,  when  the  stiffhess,  and  consequent  resistance  of  the  ld;w0r 
part  of  the  furrow-slice,  are  taken  into  account.  In  most  caaes^  Mr  flji^r-- 
vrff  UUnks  that  it  would  be  better  t»  uae  two  plougha. 
VOL.  IK  t 
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and  superficial ;  la  consequence  of  which,  many  fields,  after 
being  to  a  certain  extent  improved,  rapidly  reverted  to  ti 
had  a  state  as  ever,  and  in  some  crises,  were  rather  wone  ; 
whereasL,  bad  these  fields  got  a  full  dose  of  lime,  and  bmi 
thoroughly  ploughed  and  cultivated,  and  laid  dowB  far 
pasture,  such  a  sward  of  grass  might  have  been  proeiunedf 
as,  with  proper  management,  might  have  kept  the  land  bi 
a  fertile  state  in  all  time  eomii^g.  These  obsenratiens,  hfm^ 
ever,  are  only  applicable  to  the  less  improved  districts  of 
the  kingdom. 

7.  In  the  pastoral  districts,  the  plan  of  feeding  sheept  is 
practised  in  various  parts  of  England,  is  to  be  recomntndU 
ed.  At  present  their  manure,  scattered  over  eaitensivt 
tracts,  is  of  little  or  no  avail,  being  either  dried  up  t^  the 
sun,  devoured  by  flies,  or  washed  away  by  rains ;  wheiMS,  if 
the  sheep  were  folded  at  night  *,  considerable  tracsts  of 
Uronnd  might  be  brought  under  a  regular  system  of  .ouki^ 
.vation,  by  which,  1.  Winter  food  for  the  stock  would  bea^i* 
cured ;  ?•  The  sheep  would  be  tamed  instead  of  ninwi^ 
about  in  a  wild  state,  and  consequently  would  be  more  vsf 
luable  to  the  farmer  who  bought  them  for  £eeding,  beiflg 
more  easily  fattened;  and,  3.  By  preventing  the  ditep 
from  pasturing  in  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year,  until  the  desr 
was  gone,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fatal  difi«asf 
palled  the  braxy,  and  other  disorders,  ought  be  obviated*  It 
is  calculated  that  the  dung  of  every  sheep,  properly  folded*  Ji 
worth  to  the  farmer,  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  annum,,  which  is 
more  than  the  sum  generally  paid  in  Scotland  as  rejot  for 
the  pasture.  This  perhaps  is  the  greatest  improvement  that 
can  be  introduced  into  the  management  of  our  sheep-C^rm* 
ing  pastoral  districts. 


*  Nothing  is  80  grateful  to  sheep  as  fresh  ploughed  land,  in  the  hot  sum* 
Bier  months,  when  they  should  be  iblded  even  In  the  day  time,  after  they 
^re  fed. 


8.  I  sliall  novf  t^ke  jfche  liberty  pf  9Ugge§ting  a  pew  roU- 
tipn  for  itroffg  Upds,  mfd  eiEpl^oing  the  prineiples  on  wbi^b 
it  is  founded. 

.  I  k»Ye  ali¥«j9  considered  tbrt  rope  might,  by  proper 
ommgemeaty  be  rendered  nt  le^9t  m  profit^lei  and  i|s  use- 
fnl  n  prop  for  strong  lends,  es  turnip  is  for  the  lighter  soils. 
8#pe  does  not  require  more  manure ;  it  produces  as  greet, 
and  pfteo  a  greater  quantity  of  food ;  it  Is  not  .more  eii^haust- 
iag  to  the  land,  if  it  is  not  suffered  to  go  to  seed ;  and  it  ii 
a  stronger  food  than  turnips,  and  pf  a  more  fattening  qua« 
Uty ;  wheat  also,  after  rape,  is  hardly  erer  mildewed^  for  it 
smptbers  and  destroys  the  seeds  of  the  fungi,  ao  injurious 
te  wheat.  On  all  these  grounds,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  culture  of  so  valuable  an  ertiele  is  so  Uttle  known 
in  Acptland. 

it  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  most  intelligent  famif 
ess  in  Scotland,  that  a  summer-fallow  is  essential  for  the  ad^ 
yantageoiis  cultures  of  day  soils,  or  those  on  retentive  sub« 
saib;  that  is  to  si^y,  that  such  soils  ought  to  be  plpughe4 
fhm  up  six  times,  thoroughly  pulverised,  and  cleaned  of  weeds, 
hetwcfio  the  end  of  the  preceding  harvest  apd  the  end  of 
liAjf  at  tfap  beginning  of  the  following  August.  Be  it  so. 
But  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  following  plan. 

As  soon  as  the  summer-fallow  is  completed,  (the  earlier 
the  better),  sow  rape  in  drills,  in  the  same  manner  *,  and 
with  the  same  quantity  of  manure  as  turnips.  Mow  it  for 
staH-fed  cattle,  or  sheep  in  well-littered  folds,  or  let  it  stand 
tiH  the  dry  season  in  February  and  March,  and  then  you 
may  feed  it  with  sheep.  The  produce  will  be  immense,  pro- 
hAly  from  SO  to  perhaps  50  ton  per  acre ;  and  according 
to  the  season,  you  may  sow  it  with  wheat  or  barley,  and 
clpv^r.      In  the  spring,  frpip  the  dryness  of  that  period  of 


f  The  hole  of  the  drill  must  be  wider,  aa  the  seed  of  rape  is  larger 
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the  year,  eren  strong  land  may  be  sheep-fed.  By  this  pFar^ 
all  the  advantages  of  a  fallow  may  be  obtained,  gaining  at 
the  same  time  a  crop  of  considerable  value. 

9.  A  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  might  here  be  touched 
upon  ;  as,  the  use  of  oxen,  instead  of  horses,  for  threshing* 
mills ; — ^good  breeds  of  swine,  from  Essex  or  SufFolk,  and 
a  correct  system  of  managing  them  ;— on  araUe  farms,  Lei- 
cester sheep  might  be  introduced  with  advantage,  and  com- 
posts of  moss  and  dung  for  lands  in  tillage ;— and  on  grass 
lands;  composts  of  earth,  moss  and  lime  might  be  used,  is 
cases  where  they  cannot  be  conveniently  broken  op. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Section,  without  earnestly  entreat- 
ing-'the  peculiar  attention  of  tha  Farmers  of  Scotland  to 
these  hints ;  which  are  principally  intended,  with  a  view  of 
exciting  discussion,  and  of  promoting  enquiry  and  experi- 
ment. The  Farmers  of  Scotland  have  already  materially 
improved  the  art  of  agriculture ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficidl 
for  them,  with  the  skill  and  capital  they  have  already  ae» 
quired,  and  the  abilities  and  persevering  industry  by  which 
they  are  so  eminently  distinguished,  to  render  their  system 
of  husbandry,  as  perfect  as  the  nature  of  their  soil,  and  the 
circumstances  of  an  unfavourable  climate,  can  possibly  ad- 
mit of. 


Sect.  III.— Oi»  the  Means  of  disseminating  the  usefidprao^ 
tices  of  the  best  Scotch  Farmers,  in  the  less  improved  Dis^ 
tricts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  on  the  public  and  pri- 
vate Advantage  thence  to  be  derived. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  England,  until  about  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  there  was  but  little 
inducement  te  make  any  great  exertions  for  the  improve**- 
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ment  of  agriculture.  The  rents  were  low ;  the  markets  good ; 
the  climate  favourable ;  and^  in  many  extensive  districts, 
leases  were  almost  unknown,  and,  strange  to  teli,  were  not 
even  wished  for  by  the  farmer.  The  landlord  and  the  te- 
i^iui^  jpgg^d  on  together :  tlie  one  satisfied  with  an  inferior 
rent,  and.  the  other  with  his  share  of  a  moderate  produce  *• 
Indeed,  so  long  as  the  common-field  system  exists,  by  which 
alternate  ridges  are  occupied  by  different  tenants,  and  some- 
times belong  to  different  proprietors,  improvements  are  im- 
practicaMe  upon  all  land  that  comes  under  that  description ; 
and  though  Bills  of  Inclosure,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
regulations  for  the  local  division  of  common  property,  have, 
in  some  degree,  alleviated  the  evil,  it  is  far  from  being  com- 
pletely removed. 

.  In  so  extensive,  and,  taking  it  on  the  whole,  so  fertile  a 
country  as  England,  many,  branches  of  agriculture,  in  the 
course  of  successive  ages,  must  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  some  of  them,  more  especially  the  managenoient  of 
stock,  and  of  grass  lands,  have  been  more  successfully  attend- 
ed to.  The  Flemibh  husbandry,  first  established  in  Hertford- 
shire, under  the  auspices,  and  at  the  expence  of  Cromwell, 
extended  itself  into  the  neighbouring  districts :  the  culture 
of  turnips  was  introduced  into  Norfolk ;  regular  rotations 
•f  crops  were  pretty  generally  adopted ;  information  was 
ttiread,by  the  examples  of  intelligent  landlords,  and  by  the 
publication  of  many  valuable  works  on  agriculture.  The 
spirit,  however,  was  still  languid  and  inert,  and  agriculture 
was  scarcely  considered  by  our  statesmen  f ,  as  any  material 


*  The  average  produce  of  wheat  in  England,  is  calculated  at  33  bushels 
per  statute  acre.  There  can  be  no  difficulty,  under  a  proper  system,  in  rai- 
jiDg  it  to  30  bushels,  and  even  more. 

f  See  the  Appendix. 
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source  of  iifttio^fiftl  (itdsp^Ht^^  iintil  iu  utititjr  and  Mp&tU 
ailc«  were  pablktjr  i^eebghlsed,  hf  the  esfftblishMtot  0f  H 
natioind  inslitUfibfl,  for  the  puifioi^  of  pH^iliotiiig  its  lld« 
provement. 

Id  SeotlMdd,  imp^dt^lih^tiM  coimnkilleed  ktejh ;  biit  ibty 
were  carried  dh  with  &iet^  8})irit  Every  pdh;  6f  Elif  laM^ 
and  eirto  foi^igtt  cbuiitHei,  wereriiiisti^ked,  tOcblleet  idf«rW^ 
ation ;  e:fcampleft  Of  good  husbandljr  Wer^  ti6t  6nly  iiffrddtt^ 
ced^  bdt  impi'dted  upon  ;  the  fiiirixiers  Were  encOtira|;ed  t» 
indiistly  atld  ekerti^h  bj  loiig  ledie^ ;  theiir  fft^ins  were  pIMK 
periy  afrnti^^d,  j^fid  tbftt  sjsteid  df  agHcjuhur^  wa*  e*tirf>lufe^ 
ed,  tKrhicb  I  h&t^  endeavoured  td  describe^  atid  whkh  bit 
already  eztehded  itself  over  all  the  most  valuable  diMrkU^ 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

To  those  ni'lto  Will  take  the  trouble  of  eJtattiinidg  thi  *&• 
(Sount  I  htM  giveri  df  the  Slioltish  system  tf  busbtadiy^  it 
will  prdbably  appeal*,  thiit  therti  are  a  fitimber  df  p^tiMy* 
iajfs  tbereili  contained^  which  ^e  Weil  ebtitl^d  td  thd  obwik 
der^tidn  df  English  farmers ;  ^hd  though  it  i§  ittiposdMlr 
to  specify  all  thds6  which  might  bd  adopted^  (for  thdy  miiiit 
vary  in  difiei^^ht  distHiets)^  yet  it  tnay  not  be  improper 
briefly  td  point  out  sdme  df  the  tllost  essfential^  Whether  ilfk 
plieable  to  the  landlord  or  the  tenailt. 

In  regard  to  the  laddlord,  the  fdlldwlrig  partietiters  will 
require  his  attention  :-^The  fftrni  ought  to  be  df  d  proper 
faijse,  and  Hot  less  thdn  from  SOO  to  500  English  aci^s^  ae^ 
Wording  as  it  may  suit  the  Capitals  of  the  fftrmers  Iti  the  dis« 
trict,  or  strangers  may  be  iiitrddticed  intd  it  ^-^The  rent 
such,  as  to  enforce  industry  and  exertion,  and  not  so  low 
as  to  encourage  indolence ; — lllie  leases  ^,  to  a  farmer  in 


*  Mr   Pringle   of  Ballencrkf  observes,   that   the  English    proprietort 
ought  to  have  it  pressed  upon  them  to  grant  leases ;  t^rithout  iliLin  it  Mill 


MClfftl  potmmiim^  o»|fht  tB  be  granted  for  31 »  and  to  a 
i^al»g«r  for  25  years;  for  the  latter  is  entitled  to  expect 
iidfitioiial  encouragement,  if  he  eomes  from  any  distance ; 
-^Tbe  covenants  contained  in  those  lease»y  ought  to  be  faiiv 
aiMi  wm  liberal  ;-^The  lartn^Qildingft  should  be  placed  in 
di  iMtral  H  sittialion  as  possible,  and  the  house  and  ofBcea 
slide  4MiVettiettt  and  comfortable  ;-^The  formation  of  good 
iMds^  to  be  considered  the  most  ^sential  of  all  improre« 
M6la»  nnd  a»  the  enrest  means  of  addmg  materially  to  ths 
▼line  of  M(  estate.  ' 

A§  to  the  tenant)  it  may  be  proper  to  keep  the  following 
IMrlieulars  in  view :  The  &rm  should  be  divided  into  fields 
of  a  proper  Bize^  and  the  ridges  formed  of  a  length  and 
Ifendtb  Sttitabte  to  the  soil  and  climate^  and  to  the  nature 
#f -the  eottiise  ^  crops  to  be  adopted,  ;'^The  lands  sboold 
bl  ptooghed  as  deep  as  tfa6  stuple  of  the  soil  will  admit  of  \^^ 
'the  grouhd  kept  thoroughly  clean»  by  fallowing  or  drilled 
^rops  ;-^T(urnips,  potatoes,  and  beans,  onght  always  to  b^ 
drtlted,  hand-hoed,  and  bOrse^hoed;  and  some  inteiligeiit 
Scotch  farmers  maintain,  that  pease,  and  ail  crops  of  grain 
iOlrft  ill  spring,  should  be  drilled  also  ;j^Two  wbUe  crops 
Of  griAn  \h  stfccession  not  to  be  permitted  ;«^A  threshings 
ftiill  and  fanners  ought  to  be  considered  as  indispensably 
necessary  oh  every  farm  i^-^Two-horse  ploiighii  are  greatly 
preferable  to  those  with  wheels ;— Single-horse,  or  even 
<double-horse  carts,  ought  to  be  used^  in  preference  io  wag- 


te  in  Taiii  td  lock  to  Utte  farmer  for  taaj  subsuiitial  improvenient*  An  «d- 
iffitioa  of  tent  may  have  the  eflbet  to  quicken  a  tenant's  industry :  this,  how- 
ever, may  be  pushed  too  far.  Improvements,  and  the  abili^  to  bear  them, 
cmght  to  precede  the  great  increase  of  rent;  and  he  apprehends,  that  in 
tlda  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  cause  is  oflen  mistaken  for  the  tStect, 
Sotcietfmei,  perhaps*  they  change  places,  and  become  alternately  one  and 
the  other. 
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gons,  Us  infinitely  better  calculated  for  the  puqxMes.of  » 
farmer  * ;-— To  lessen  the  expence  of  farming,  economy  in 
the  feeding  of  horses  should  be  particularly  attended  to  ; 
and  where  circumstances  will  admit  of  it»  the  breeding,  of 
horses  necessary  for  the  use  of  a  farm,  instead  of  purcba* 
sing  them  at  high  prices  from  other  districts  ;•— The  system 
of  soiling  horses  and  cattle,  ought  to  be  adopted,  which  di- 
minishes the  expence  of  their  maintenance,  and  .increases 
the  quantity  of  dung  ;-»A  greater  extent  of  land  ought  not 
to  be  kept  in  permanent  pasture,  than  is.  absolutely  necei* 
sary  for  the  uses  of  the  farm  4— And  the  dung  used  on  • 
farm,  ather  put  in  the  furrows,  or  centre  of  a  drill,  or  §9 
deep,  that  it  will  not  be  liable  .to  be  exhaled  by  the  sun. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  practices  abofm 
enumerated,  are  not  peculiar  to  Scotland,  many  of  them 
having  originated  in  England ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
more  systematically  pursued,  and  more  deeply  rooted,  io 
the  more  improved  districts  of  Scotland,  than  in  any  part 
of  the  4inited  kingdom,  with  which  I  happen  to  be  ac- 
quainted. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Scotch  systems  of  husbandly,  into  various  parta 
of  England,  where,  though  it  has  certainly  not  uniformly 
succeeded,  yet  the  exceptions  are  but  few,  and  can  easily  bt 
^accounted  for. 


*  Mr  Church  of  Hitchill  remarks,  that  he  has  often  been  astonished  at 
the  extravagant  waste  of  labour,  by  the  use  of  that  unwieldy  machine,  tbc 
waggon.  He  has  seen  a  large  waggon,  drawn  by  four  gigantic  horset*  tra* 
i^rse  a  field  for  a  few  scattered  sheaves,  which  could  easily  have  been  drawn 
by  a  one-horse  cart.  The  celebrated  George  Culley  observes,  that  he  haa 
long  been  a  great  advocate  for  single-horse  carts,  and  is  sanguine  enough  ta 
believe,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  they  will  become  nearJj  ja» 
4ieral,  and  waggons  totally  or  nearly  disused. 
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.  Jk .  public-spirited  and  intelligent  country  gentleman^ 
(James  Brougham,  Esq.  of  Howis,  near  Penrith),  informs 
me,  that  he  has  farmed  entirely  on  the  Scotch  system  for 
fiMir  years,  his  bailiff  and  most  of  his  ploughmen  being  irom 
Scotland ;  and  he  is  satisfied,  that  he  has  done  more  work, 
and  to  better  purpose,  than  he  could  have  done,  had  he 
foU«wed  the  mode  of  farming  adopted  in  many  parts  of  the 
same  county ,  where  a  different  system  is  pursued.  His  prede^ 
cessor  in  one  of  his  farms  told  him,  he  could  never  get  turnips 
tegrow  ;  that  he  never  had  potatoes  sufficient  to  supply  his 
family,  and  quite  scouted  the  idea  of  sowing  grass-seeds. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  neighbourhood :  they  now 
see,  however,  that  it  only  required  the  turnip  and  potatoe 
CR^  to  be  properly  cultivated,  and  the  land  to  be  clean,  and 
in  good  heart  when  sown  with  grass  seeds,  to  grow  as  fine 
crops  of  turnips  and  of  clover  and  rye-grass  as  can  be  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  Scotch  system,  Mr 
ftrougham  remarks,  that  the  farm-buildings  in  Scotland 
are  in  general  much  more  convenient  than  those  in  Eng- 
land. In  a  large  farm,  there  is  the  difference  of  at  least 
the  labour  of  one  man  throughout  the  year,  between  a  con« 
venient  and  an  inconvenient  set  of  offices.  Threshing-ma- 
dunes  are  also  a  very  great  saving,  and  would  certainly  be 
erected  wherever  leases  are  given.  Considering  the  high 
price  of  horses,  servants^  wages,  corn,  hay,  &c.  he  is  con- 
Tinced,  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  above  10s.  per  acre, 
on  the  average  of  the  arable  land  of  England,  were  the 
Scotch  system  of  working  and  feeding  horses  introduced^ 
4Uid  the  buildings,  &c.  on  a  more  convenient  plan  *. 


Were  long  teuns  prohibited,  the  saving  would  probably  be  a  great  deal 
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Mr  Bf oughdm  ftdds^  that  tlie  syitetii  udopteil  hy  bhn  1M» 
ill  ^v^ral  Ihstaiices)  b^n  imitated  by  othtsn.  Sotee  cf  tfid 
g^tleiHen  forttiefs  tie^  hiM^  ftcfdng  that  bis  hoftM  did  W 
itandk  tikot^  Wdfk  than  their  owti,  bate  gt^t  aome  of  ibi 
9Attk&  brij^.  Ite  Itltdftds  to  get  a  g&6d  stallioa^  and  «d 
ilheW  hiiB  iti  the  edunty  tiest  year.  Tba  toming  honH  iM 
blft  ittighbourbddd  are  of  a  »inall  8i«e»  hating  be«n  eroeMl 
with  a  ^ort  of  half-bldod^  utitit  they  ar»  beeom^  ih«'  laaai 
ts^l^ss  crctts-bred  animals  to  be  ^etn  atiy  wh^re. 

Admiral  BentiAelc  has  »uce«asfully  itttrckhtead  some  bfM« 
ches  of  the  S£f<ytch  system  into  that  dtstricft  of  Norfolli  mK* 
6d  Marshlahd.  In  October^  1809,  lie  invited  some  farao* 
etB  to  see  a  Scotch  plough  worthed  ^ ;  abd  seven  of  tbM^  jfn^ 
itnt^  immediately  ordered  one  each.  Lord  William  BaiM 
tinck  has  taken  a  farm  in  that  nelghboarbood  intu  fcia  omftt 
hand,  and  has  established  there  a  yoang  Eaglishmali  a«  bb 
bailiif,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  B^Ofcb  system^  and 
convinced  of  itn  advantages.  By  his  means  liming^  (a  pisao* 
tice  totally  new  in  Marshland),  will  be  itttrodacad^  wbid^ 
with  drilled  green  crops,  and  stalUfeeding  cattle^  will  ba  tba 
first  experiments^ 

The  late  Mr  Wdstenholme,  whoreslded  near  WeyiMutt^ 
to  whom  I  had  recommended  a  Scotch  bailiff^  Informed  me, 
that  the  new  system  answered  incomparably  well  in  DoiMli 
He  ploughed  strong  land  with  two  horses  a4irea«t^  WiCb 
reins,  atid  no  driver,  and  the  plough  worked  mucii  eaaitr 


*  The  prejudices  in  some  parts  df  Englatfd,  against  the  Initodnetf&h  tof 
fiwing-ploughSf  with  two  horses  a-breast^  are  astonishing*  A  getttlteaa 
who  had  tried  one,  could  not  prevail  on  a  neighbouring  farmer  to  imitate  his 
example.  He  could  not  afford,  he  said,  to  try  such  experiments*  Many 
farmers  suppose,  that  wheels  are  necessary  to  keep  the  plough  out  of  the 
ground,  as  if  that  could  not  be  elTeefed  by  a  tkilfUl  ploughman,  with  an'in* 
strument  properly  constructed. 
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#ith  tird  htfHelSf  thftn  the  eotifttrir  {rfoiigh  did  I^Hb  fcHir ; 
theeitp«^ii<;Cf  of  ft  dHver  aiid  tW6  hdrdes  U  thus  ^ttV^  ;  the 
hme^  tiirii  ill  the  land's  etid^  ifi  half  ib^  compas* ;  th6 
dtoifM^bdilrd  tliiUs  the  furrow  deaii^r  ami  Itidre  c^oihpleteijr 
dt«ri  eonseqitently  buries  the  lattice  betted,  I^dVliig  ttc^ 
green  edge  to  grow;  it  saves  more  than  balf  tfa^expefice  of 
bmii^9  tti^,  e&dasive  tft  tW6  ^t^,  iifHciad  of  tdtt,  the  har- 
neH  itf  made  fniich  lighten,  Iritfa  heinpeil  tracer  add  hechp* 
6fi  hiiltefs; 

Iff  Wobt^fiholftie  coihidei^d  the  Seotdh  system  as  cef^ 
Uiefy  cb^apef,  tlnd  that  it  itiised  better  ctoptr,  th<^  grotind 
being  better  tilled,  and  in  better  season.  He  tlrftai  of  6pri 
Mtki  fbttt  tbe  Seotch  bll^b^ndfj  oiight  to  be  6onridel:ed  as 
dMMitig  tbe  fkiiit^r  to  nfkeet  neip  renu ;  withotit  Ity  he  waa 
dttlllil  tbttt  tnanjr  of  the^e  feflts  eonld  «ot  be  pdid,  nhtte 
fbtf  fHor^'Mes,  tithe,  and  retetia^4tit^,  joined  to  the  tiie  ott 
land,  fall  so  heavy  ;  and  even  now,  if  corn  were  to  fall  td  iti 
former  prices,  he  much  doubted  if  thejr  could  stand  it.  His 
ae^lribdurft  hiul  all  been  frequently  otfer  to  ttamine  bis  im- 
{dements,  and  to  see  how  thef  Were  used,  and  he  had  no 
doubt,  would  (at  least  the  most  liberal)  follow  the  example. 
Be  faltbef'  db^rVed,  that  One  cktiie  of  the  misefable  fafm- 
iAg  mm  ieett  ii9,  the  {idterty  of  the  tettantis,  ftfid  tbeii*  ta^ 
king  fitttili  fotli'  titnes  iM  gt^Ai  fof  theii"  ckpitdl.  Now  the 
Scotch  system  lessens  the  e^ptocitfii  At  lehst  hftif,  trhite  It 
NAfett  tbil  t^ddttee ;  the  fesoH  Is  obvious.  It  also  fads  a 
stMlig  tendedcy  td  ihcf  e&se  ktioWli^dge  on  this  mo^t  dsfeftll 
Mbjeef ,  to  e jtcite  eninlatiofl,  diid  cdiisequelltly  to  enc6drag& 
Md  {ardnlote  new  discoveries. 

M«)dr  DalUs  of  Tremann^y,  near  Welcbpool,  ba^  esta- 
blisbed  this  system  in  Wales,  where  ht  is  cairfyitig  it  on 
iHoat  sQCde^sfiilly.  He  has  been  the  dieadd  at  inttoduciog, 
itttd  tbat  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  two^hdi^e  ploughs,  Scotch 
eirta,  and  tbreshing^dfiills,  itnd,  od  ttd  t^erage,  dbout  fifty 
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of  each  are  now  annually  made,  by  a  Welch  carpenter  and 
smith,  from  the  models  given  them.  The  Cheviot  breed 
of  sheep  has  also  been  introduced,  and,  above  all,  the  Scotch 
mode  of  drilling  turnips ;  by  following  which  system,  a 
neighbouring  farmer  raised,  to  his  great  astonishment,  40 
tons  per  English  acre. 

In  some  places,  Scotch  farmers  may  not  have  succeeded, 
owing  to  the  want  either  of  skill  or  capital ;  but  wherever 
they  have  been  properly  encouraged,  and  have  not  been  de- 
ficient in  these  two  most  essential  articles,  they  have  in  ge- 
neral shown  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  utility  of 
their  system. 

If  it  is  admitted,  that  in  some  districts  of  England,  the 
Scotch  system  of  husbandry  might  be  introduced  with  ad- 
vantage, the  next  question  is.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  ef- 
fecting that  object  ?  With  that  view,  I  have  drawn  up  the 
following 

Plan  for  transferring  the  HtAsbandry  of  Scotland  mto 

England. 

If  any  proprietor  of  land  in  England  is  convinced,  that 
it  is  for  his  own,  and  the  public  interest,  to  alter  the  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  adopted  on  his  estate,  the  following  plan 
is  submitted  to  his  consideration. 

To  the  young  and  active  landlord,  it  might  be  expedient 
to  examine  upon  the  spot,  the  real  state  of  Scotch  hus- 
bandry, in  the  more  improved  districts,  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  the  effects  that  have  resulted 
from  it,  and  to  ascertain,  how  far  such  a  plan  is  applicable  to 
the  estates  he  possesses. 

If  an  excursion  to  Scotland  is  either  inconvenient  or  im- 
practicable, it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  with  those  who 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  system  proposed  to  be 
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tdbpted,  cautiously  avoiding  such  as  are  more  likely  to  at- 
tend to  their  own  interest,  than  the  advantage  of  their  em-^ 
ployers. 

If  the  proprietor  has  a  farm  in  his  own  occupation,  it 
might  be  proper  to  procure  a  superintendant  or  bailiff  from 
Scotland,  whose  example  might  tend  to  remove  the  preju- 
dices of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  against  the  new 
system  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish. 

If  any  farm,  from  300  to  500  acres  of  arable  land,  were 
accessible,  it  might  be  proper  to  let  it  to  some  industrious 
farmer  from  Scotland,  Northumberland,  or  some  other 
English  county  where  convertible  husbandry  is  practised, 
with  a  view  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  other  farmers  to  the 
advantages  of  the  new  system. 

■  The  proprietor  must  necessarily  make  up  his  mind,  to 
the  granting  of  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  to  the  natives 
of  the  county,  and  of  twenty-five  years  to  any  stranger 
brought  into  it,  otherwise  he  need  not  expect  that  an  im- 
proved system  will  be  introduced. 

The  leases  should  be  granted  on  liberal  terms,  with  re^ 
gard  to  covenants,  but  with  a  proper  increase  of  rent,  part- 
ly perhaps  depending  on  the  price  of  grain,  to  prevent  any 
material  defalcation  in  the  relative  income  of  the  estate. 
'  The  outlays  of  the  proprietor  must  depend  upon  his  abi- 
litj  to  expend  money  on  the  improvement  of  his  estate. 
What  is  executed  by  a  tenant,  is  in  general  done  with  eco- 
nomy and  judgment ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  cripple  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  new  tenant,  by  compelling  him  to  lay  out,  on 
permanent  improvements,  that  capital,  that  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  &c.  and  to  the  cropping 
and  manuring  the  soil. 

If  these  measures  were  generally  adopted,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  income  derived  from  at  least  ten 
miHions  of  acres  in  England,^  might  be  doubled,  and  th»«. 
produce  considerably  increased. 


Sofnje  rJWiowr»?nd  tJm  plw  of  sending  the  fpgf  pf  fi^Hiv 
cr8f  for  pne  or  ©pre  yparp,  Ito  bp  |;Aughi  th?J  ^t  pf  tmribgniif 
rj,  in  the  districts  where  it  is  most  skilfully  practised.  TIlif 
i$  ^  slow,  h^U  «t  thfi  i^ame  tini^e,  a  9ure  mofie  of  oi^fLif^ng 
the  o^ect  in  yi^nr,  provide}  tlje  ypun^  mep  ^rp  obl^fffd  t# 
put  tbeir  h»ii4  tp  I^bQMr  pf  ^ v^ry  fciad,  mi  ane  inol;  liiffep^ 
to  rawbte  i4ly  ^bout  t^  /^Mptry, 

But,  on  the  vrbpl^»  the  intvoAwtHm  pf  9ew  f^iWW* 
where  tkey  <^»0  b(e  prp^fiF^d,  is  the  best  pl^n  tP  he  ddspt- 

(M.  There  mwat  bp  wi  p;«:9fl9pj€  of  p  npv  uy^em  ^Hh^ 

«ii4  thpl;  op  a  large  $cp!p«  before  any  T^pprtani  p}tenit]|fii 
j[*«p  bp  P0p$te4f  TbP  eKpmplp  pf  9  ipadiord  will  mt  do 
ripn«,  fpf  p  fprpier  >¥iH  pl^vpys  attribute  bi4  8pcpe$9  to  pr^ 
fusion  of  expence,  rather  tbpp  to  superiority  pf  sfejill  'or 
mai^gpment.  Byt  when  9  brpther  fprmer  8p€pep4«f  the 
i^p^  if  pihprwi^ ;  pn4  if  bp  prpy^  th^  pp$^ibilit:y  pf  xi^sing 
ff  gPP^i  Pfl4  eyep  better  crops,  with  le§s  e^p^PPP.  bJP  €?j^ 
4f»p)p  wills  ip  prpe^99  of  time,  be  ifaitBleA  by  bip  ppighh 
hours,  and  an  extensive  ^MriPtwiU  bpgrpdupljy  mprme4. 
Ho  p^ppriptor  mil  pypr  tbipk  of  dis^issipg  bif  pW  tpp9pta, 
if  tfeey  pre  disposed  to  pdppt  practifpi,  t^p  9fippriority  qf 

wb»cb  bpfi  t^een  pi^tpbiisbed  in  their  pwp  ipi^ediptp  npigfa; 
bourhpp49  Pfl4  wbp  will  give  a  fair  rent  for  the  ippd  tbej 
oo9upy-  When  ppw  itppppt^  pre  iptrodueed^  gi«pt  care 
should  be  tp}ceff«  to  s«lppt  mm  wbp  are  prpvided  mtb  cppf; 
tpl  siiffipiepit  0  gp  tbrppgb  ^itb  9Peh  pp^eftpkipgis.     Bjr 

PPglftftipg  thif  prepppriop,  sim^  well-nappp»  Ptfepipjts  bpre 
tprpe^  opjt  i^pspppessfpHf,  whieb  wopid  not  prpbpbly  bpfp 
beep  the  case  wPfler  diffprept  pirpupi^tppePj?. 

Tbppripcjppl  diJSScpIty  ip  e^abji^bipg  the  Spotch  «y9tMi 
of  husbandry  in  England  relates  to  spryapts.  Tbp  (^itm^w. 
$9  Mr  QrppgbMi  h$^  vpU  observed,  piu$t  brjpg  plough- 
man wUb  hirp ;  tbey  n^ill  spon  fipd  their  cpp$eqMepoe,  «pdt 
presimp  uppft  it^  whiA  pg^y  jlppd  tp  a  grppt  depl  of  mb*. 
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nhjefy  imless  veiy  skilfully  guided  against  bj  tbe  master. 
Binding  serrants  tP  a  certaia  term  pf  i^rvice,  and  to  g^od 
hsbavipur,  ficc.  i^  worth  nothing ;  if  a  master  and  bis  ser« 
tants  e^me  to  an  actual  quarrel,  tbe  sooner  tbej  af«  s^t  oft* 
the  better  for  both  parties ;  and  from  what  Mr  Brpngbaw^ 
has  seen,  he  can  easily  conceive,  that  a  cross-tempered 
master,  or  one  who  does  not  understand  the  way  of  mana- 
ging Jifr^ajdtSf  may  be  left  without  any,  at  a  critical  tjipe, 
vi  a  fftrapge  country,  where  all  tbe  neigbbourhoodf  instead 
af  Mi^ng  bim  in  his  need,  would  eajoy  th»  prpipfMst  pf 
letting  rid  of  the  new  aettltra  (n  the  pariah. 

Owing  to  tbese  circumstances,  Mr  Wood  of  Tracy  Farni 
pyamnroends  employing  English  servants :  th$^y  ar?  by  n.Q 
aeans  averse  to  bold  tbe  Seotcb  pkHigb»  and  wd^ad  ar# 
rathar  fend  of  it,  and  soon  acquire  ail  tbe  knowledge  which 
it  is  i^ecessary  for  them  to  obtain.  One  or  two  intelligent 
Spaljpb  servants^  will  soon  train  tbe  natives,  who,  on  the 
whftle,  iii«  tbe  surest  respurc^,  and  by  ine,m$  q{  wbpw  ik 
knowledge  ef  improved  management  wiil  soon  be  generaHjr 
mread  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  ^^gard  to  the  advantages  which  may  be  d^riF^d  frpni 
aach  M  i^hange  of  syatem,  tbeiia  is  e¥f^y  reason  4p  bejiey^^ 

that  if  tbe  simple  and  economical  mode  of  a^icuUural  ma- 
ailment  of  Berwickshire,  the  Lothians^  &c.  were  adopt- 
flj  in  fhel^s  .c|jjtjy.at.ed  district?  of  Englaod  and  Scotfendj 
^  ipouJd  nPt  c^Iy  enable  tb^  pi^pprlaitpris  pf  laad»  in  ^viprg) 
nast  Miteasive  'districts,  to  pay  without  difficulty  4he  taxes 
to  which  tfaey  are  now  subjected,  but  a  new  source  of 
incpme  wpjuld  tbianpe  arise,   whence  the  publip  t^fi^nry 

mgk*^  ihfwgh  ¥wiQ^  apwvcips,  derjyfs  a  most  imptirtairf^ 


By  means  of  this  improved  system  of  agriculture,  exten- 
siyej(y  established^  ih^re  would  be  such  an  addition  ^o  (bp 
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foreign  articles,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  perfectrjr 
unnecessary*.  The  mischiefs  which  have  resulted  from 
that  importation,  have  been  incalculable ;  and  the  prMpe* 
rity  of  thU  country  can  never  be  insured,  until  it  can  feed 
itself -f. 


. .} 


*  For  aboTe  seTcntj  years,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  we 
lied  ourselves,  though  the  price  of  grain  was  so  low,  as  greatly  to  promote  , 
population ;   a  sufficient  practical  refutation  of  several  visionary  doetrin«^ 
which  have  been  circulated  on  that  subject. 

-f  These  opinions  are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  sentiments  of  several 
intelligent  correspondents  in  England.      Admiral  Bentinck  states,  that  the 
private  advantagesf  from  the  introduction  of  the  Scotch  system,  would  bfe^ 
increase  of  income,  and  larger  produce.     The  public  advoMtagett  an  inerM- 
sing  revenue,  and  an  augmenting  capital,  employed  in  productive  industry* 
Mr  Brougham  observes,  that  the  public,  as  well  as  the  private  advanti^^ 
to  be  obtained,  were  the  Scotch  system  generally  adopted,  must  be  very 
great :   more  corn  would  be  brought  to  market,  and  more  rent  would  be 
paid  to  the  landlord.     A  spirit  of  emulation  would,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  be  created  between  the  old  and  new  inhabitants,  **  and  we  might  see 
**  the  East-Lothian  and  Berwickshire  husbandry,  which  has  been:8o  long 
"  cast  in  our  teeth,  left  behind,  by  the  improvers  of  Devon  and. Hereford- 
shire.**     Mr  Brougham  adds,  it  is  extremely  likely,  that  a  great  influx  of 
Scotch,  added  to  the  increased  demand  for  agricultural  labour,  which  al* 
ways  accompanies  new  plans  and  improvements,  might  have  the  effect  of 
materially  altering  the  poor*s  rates,  principally  by  introducing  a  better  and 
more  adequate  rate  of  wages  than  at  present  exists.     Mr  Wolstenholme 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  national  advantages  resulting  from  such  an  impro- 
ved-fystem  as  that  of  Scotland,  were  great  and  manifold,  as  well  asobviouSt 
more  4tepecially  aaj^^^auld,  enable  us  to  grow  sufficiently  for  our  own  eon* 
sumption,  instead  oC^  being  dependent  on  others.     By  the  Scotdi  system^ 
with  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  that  is,  never  allowing  two  white  com  crope 
to  succeed  each  other,  as  much,  or  more  corn,  might  be  produced,  dian  at 
present,  and  the  intermediate  green  crop  woi^ld' support  and  ibeda  far  great* 
er  stock,  so  that  the  meat  market  would  be  better  supplied ; «  and  the  infi^k 
nitely  greater  quantity  of  manure,  raised  by  this  system,  would  ultimately 
bring  the  land  Into  the  highest  possible  condition.    This  being  once  effbcted*^ 
all  the  now  poor  and  waste  lands  would  be  ultimately  brought  into  cultiva^ 
tion,  to  the  great  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country* 
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It  is  impossible  that  such  a  change  can  be  effected  ia 
a  moment,  though  it  may  be  brought  about,  much  more 
^eedily  than  persons  can  be  aware  of,  who  are  not  accus* 
tomed  to  carry  on  improvements  on  an  extensive  scale* 
Indeed,  any  delay  ought  now  to  be  avoided.  The  period 
has  at  last  arrived,  when  we  must  rely  more  and  more,  on 
our  internal  resources,  than  hitherto  has  been  the  case ; 
and  dreadful  as  the  contest  is,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  those 
resources,  we  shall  suffer  but  little  by  the  war,  if  it  is  ably 
conducted,  though  we  should  be  unfortunately  compelled 
ta  continue  it  for  some  years  longer. 


I  HAVE  now  finished  a  most  laborious  undertaking,  (in: 
10  far  as  regards  the  practical  branches  of  the  Husbandryi 
of  Scotland),  which  the  solicitations  of  a  respectable  friend^, 
and  a  sense  of  public  duty,  induced  me  to  attempt.     How- 
ever anxious  to  promote  the  cause  of  agriculture,  I  could 
B^ver  have  hazarded  such  a    publication  as  the   present,, 
without,  not  only  a  general  knowledge  of  husbandry,  and 
a  minute  examination  of  several  thousand  acres  of  the  best 
cultivated  land  in  Scotland,  but  also  with  the  advantage  to 
be  obtained,  from  frequent  discussions  on  the  subject,  with 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers  in  Scotland.      I  had 
also  the  satisfaction,   of   receiving  from  them,  the  most 
distinct  and  valuable  statements,  of  the  systems  they  had 
respectively  adopted,  of  the  principles*  on  which  these  sys- 
tems were  founded,  and  of  the  benefits  which  had  thefice 
been  derived,  by  themselves  and  the  public. 
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PART  II. 


INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS 


TO 


THE  FOLLOWING  DISSERTATIONS. 


In  the  former  Fart  of  this  Work,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
^lain,  the  most  important  particulars  connected  with 
the  practical  details  of  the  Scottish  System  of  Husbandry. 
Several  points,  however,  connected  with  that  system,  and 
nuii^rially  tending  to  the  improvement  of  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  remain  to  be  discussed ;  but  as  they  are  rather 
of  an  abstruse  nature,  as  they  require  a  good  deal  of  re- 
seardi,  and  much  reflection  thoroughly  to  comprehend,  it 
Was  thought  more  advisable,  instead  of  incorporating  them 
^th  the  practical  details,  to  explain  them  in  distinct  Dis- 
sertations. Their  importance  cannot  be  questioned.  In- 
^^d,  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  of  agricul- 
^re,  is  of  little  avail,'unless  farms  of  a  proper  size ; — unless 
^  liberal  system  of  connection  is  established  between  the 
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landlord  and  the  tenant ;— and  unless,  not  only  the  farnien 
are  well  skilled  in  their  profession,  but  those  who  are  em- 
ployed by  tliem,  in  the  labours  of  cultivation,  are  placed 
on  the  most  advantageous  footing  that  their  situation  in 
life  will  admit  of.  These  are  points,  respecting  hi  hich  the 
Scottish  System  of  Husbandry  claims  a  pre-eminence  over 
every  other;  and  the  details  of  which,  cannot  be  considered 
without  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  delight. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  therefore,  to  discuss  these  ira* 
portant  points,  commencing  with  that  difficult  subject  to 
explain^  the  sise  of  farms ;  in  the  course  of  which,  the  va- 
rious modes  of  occupying  allotments  of  land,  for  farmings 
and  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature^  shall  be  point^ 
out 


DISSERTATION  I. 


ON 


TBC  SIZE  or  FARMS,  AND  ON  THE  VARIOUS  MOBKS  OF  0€CVPT« 
INO  ALLOTMENTS  OF  LAND,  FOR  FARMING^  AND  OTHBR  PUR- 
POSES OF  A  SIMILAR  NATURE. 


s, 


HiTiNG  visited  tbe  districts  in  Scotland,  where  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  agriculture  is  best  understood,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  their  improved  state,  greatly  depended 
on  the  size  of  the  farms  ;  and  that  if  the  farms  had  conti- 
nued in  their  former  extent,  when,  (as  appears  from  Mr 
Wedderburn  of  St  Oermain^s  Essaj,  published  in  1766), 
1S6  Scotch,  or  144  English  acres,  were  reckoned  sufficient 
for  an  arable  farm,  such  great  improvements  as  have  taken 
place  could  not  have  existed. 

The  size  of  farms  is  a  point,  on  which  volumes  have 
been  written,  *  and  respecting  which  a  considerable  diver- 
sify of  opinion  prevails.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  lajr 
down  any  precise  or  universal  standard  regarding  the  size 
of  farms,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  nature  and  situa- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  character,  skill,  and  capital  of  the  farm- 
er, sttid  a  variety  of  other  particulars ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  of  importance  to  discuss  the  relative  advantages  of 
the  different  sizes,  that  the  subject  may  be  tbe  better  on- 
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derstood*  It  is  contended,  indeed,  that  farms  ought  to  be 
of  various  dimensions,  and  that  possessions  of  a  small,  or  at 
least  of  a  moderate  size,  are  desirable,  for  the  following  pur« 
poses ;  1.  That- persons  engaged  in  other  employments,  be- 
sides that  of  farming,  may  be  accommodated  with  small 
portions  of  land,  so  as  to  raise  many  articles  which  they 
cannot  otherwise  readily  procure,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
tance  from  a  market ;  2.  That  industrious  individuak,  pos- 
sessed of  small  capitals,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  foUow 
the  profession  of  a  farmer,  to  which  they  would  do  credit, 
but  from  which,  unless  some  small  farms  Vere  to  be  had, 
they  would  necessarily  be  excluded  ;  3.  That  young  men 
may  be  enabled  to  commence  farming  on  a  moderate  scale ; 
for  though  possessed  of  sufficient  capital,  and  regularly  bred 
to  the  profession,  they  are  so  apt  to  fall  into  errors,  that 
they  ought  not  at  first  to  undertake  the  management  of  too 
extensive  concerns  4  4.  That  in  poor,  and  comparatively 
barren  countries,  where  there  is  a  great  irregularity  of  auTr 
face,  and  but  a  small  extent  of  cultivated  land  lying  conti* 
guous,  the  farmer  may  have  his  proportion  of  arable  land 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from  his  farm-house ;  and,  .5. 
That  in  such  districts,  where  the  inhabitants  possess  very  . 
little  capital,  they  may  not  be  tempted  to  take  larger  farms 
than  they  can  manage  to  advantage  ;  for  it  is  principally  in 
the  more  fertile  and  wealthier  districts,  that  the  skill,  spirit, 
and  opulence  of  the  farmers,  enable  them  to  do  justice  to 
farms  of  larger  dimensions.  How  far  such  doctrines  merit 
attention,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  investi- 
gation. 

In  discussing  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
agricultural  interests,  and  indeed  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  a  country,  it  is  proposed,  for  the  full  elucidation  of  the 
various  questions  therewith  connected,  to  divide  farms  into 
the  following  classes :  1.  Small  farms,  or  possessions  under 
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SO  acres  of  arable  land ;  2.  Dairy  farms  .  3.  Farms  adjoin- 
ing to  towns ;  4.  Ciay-land  arable  farms ;  S.  Turnip-land 
mrable  farms ;  6.  Commercial  farms;  7.  Pasture  farms ;  8. 
Farms  for  the  accommodation  or  amusement  of  the  pro- 
prietor ;  and,  9.  Farms  for  experiment,  and  connected  witk 
objects  of  public  utility.  After  examining  the  facts  connect- 
ed with  each  of  these  distinct  species  of  farms,  it  is  then 
proposed^  briefly,  to  explain  the  result  of  the  whole  enquiry. 


1.  Small  Farms  J  or  inferior  Occupations  *. 

OccupatiQUs  under  fifty  acres  may  be  treated  of  under 
the  tame  general  head.  This  is  a  subject,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary .fully  to  enter  into,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  inl^rt* 
SDce  to  examine,  the  various  modes  of  holding,  and  of  ma- 
naging, portions  of  land,  whether  small  or  great,  that  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  may  be  duly  esti- 
mated. 

We  shall  commence  this  branch  of  the  enquiry  with  con- 
sidering, whether  labourers  employed  by  large  farmers, 
(Might  to  have  lots  of  land  attached  to  their  cottages ;  and 
whether  these  lots  should  be  held  independent  of  the  far- 
men 

It  will  appear,  in  the  Third  Dissertation,  that  in  all  the 
more  improved  districts  of  Scotland,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  farm-servants  are  married;  for  whose  accommodation 
the  farmer  undertakes  to  keep  a  cow,  (the  property  of  the 
servant),  during  the  whole  year,  without  making  any  charge 
for  its  maintenance.      No  land  is  specially  allotted  for  that 


*   On  this  gubjecti  see  the  Report  of  the  County  of  Peebles,  p.  SOi, 
■ote. 
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pilrposef  as  the  senrant^s  cow  usually  accoitipaDies  tJuM  tf 
the  master.  This  system  has  been  so  long  established^  lUld 
is  productire  of  such  benefit  to  the  servant,  more  especially 
if  he  has  A  large  family,  and  (as  tirill  be  afterwards  eKpIaio- 
^d)  is  so  advantageous  to  the  public^  that  it  were  to  be 
wished  it  could  be  extended  to  other  districts,  rather  thatt 
abolished  in  those  in  which  it  is  already  established. 

In  regard  to  the  idea  of  giving  anj  number  of  acr^s  to 
day-labourers,  to  be  held  independent  of  the  farmer,  and 
immediately  of  the  proprietor,  such  a  system  is  objected  to 
on  the  following  grounds ;  That  day-labourers  have  no 
leisure  for  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  any  extent  of  land : 
That  a  small. garden  for  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  otb^r  rege* 
tables,  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  their  accommodation  $  and 
that  any  greater  quantity  would  break  in  upon  the  tiflM 
they  ought  to  devote  to  the  assistance  of  the  farmer  ih  ettv 
rying  on  his  operations :  That,  in  an  improved  distrid^  thai 
is  always  work  sufficient,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  tbort 
who  are  industrious :  That  if  the  labourer  were  thus  r#tl* 
dered  in  some  measure  independent  of  the  farmer,  to  whom 
he  must  otherwise  look  up  for  his  subsistence,  and  wer€ 
led  to  consider  his  being  hired  to  labour  as  a  secondary  ob- 
ject, he  would  soon  become  idle  and  useless  to  the  neigb* 
bourhood,  and  would  either  live  in  constant  poverty  from  in« 
dolence,  or  both  he  and  his  family  would  refuse  to  work, 
unless  paid  much  beyond  the  fair  average  rate  of  wages  * : 


*  Thid  sulject  is  very  ably  discussed  in  Kerr's  valuable  Report  of  Ber* 
"^ickshire,  p.  104,  105,  &c.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  if  labourers,  by 
receiving  an  allotment  immediately  from  the  proprietor,  were  to  be  placed 
in  such  a  situation,  that  their  hiring  themselves  to  the  farmer  would  be 
•ptional,  the  very  object  of  the  institution,  namely,  that  there  should  be 
en  the  farm,  an  adeptate  number  oftervanta  always  at  the  command,  and  %»nder 
the  cotUroul  of  the  occupier,  would  be  defeated  ;  and  whilst  the  labourer  nolgbi 
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Tin*  these  labotaren  are  sometimes  apt  to  commit  depreda- 
tmsa  em  the  propertj  of  their  neigbbours :  That  whether 
Ihqr  bare  leases,  or  possess  th^ir  land. from  year  to  year, 
tiMjr  ate  Ukdj  to  prdve  troublesome  to  the  neighbouring 
fivmeft ;  but  if  thej  have  leases^  the  nuisance  can  hardly 
fail  to  become  almost  intolerable :  Atid,  lastl j«  that  their 
silaatiofl»  in  point  of  real  comfort,  can  never  be  compared 
to  that  in  which  the  hinds  or  ploughmen  of  Berwick<ihire, 
of  Boiiburghshire,  of  the  Lothians,  and  of  other  improved 
4islrict8  in  Scotland,  are  placed,  who  have  abundance  of 
^  the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  aiid  their  families,  with- 
out anj  trouble  or  anxiety,  and  nothing  to  abstract  their 
tttttiition  from  their  regular  duty  to  their  masters. 

Tbete  observations  are  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
Haay  df  the  ablest  farmers  in  Scotland^  with  whom  I  have 
liad  an  opportunity  of  discussing  this  interesting  subject ; 
iad  I  have  every  reasoti  to  believe,  that  the  same  ideas  are 
SBMtained  by  the  most  intelligent  farmers  in  the  more  im- 
frtnci  atMt  districts  of  England.  Both  are  of  opinion, 
thai  day-labourers  ought  to  hold  their  oecupations  immedi- 
ately of  the  farmer^  and  that  the  land  they  possess,  ought  to 
\k  fMrieted  to  portions  eapable  of  being  cultivated  by  the 
^pade« 
Jtf  iome  it  is  contended,  that  no  land  should  be  occu- 


rs 


0f  linlidUing  to  #drk  for  the  fanner),  deHve  a  scanty  subsistence  from  his 
•wn  uaall  occupation,  it  would  neither  enable  him  to  educate  his  family, 
(whkli  industrious  labourers,  under  the  present  system,  are  able  to  effect), 
nor  ever  to  emerge  from  his  original  sphere  of  life,  in  which  he  may  live  as 
comfortably  and  happy,  as  the  raost  opulent  indrvidual  in  the  kingdom. 
I^usy  it  app^rs,  that  on  the  whole,  it  is  neither  conducive  to  the  interest 
of  the  fiirmers,  nor  the  advantage  of  the  labourers  th^ms^lvfts,  that  tli6  !»»• 
Mr  ahould  possess  any  land  immediately  from  the  profirietol'. 
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pied  hf  an  J  description  of  perscms,  excepting  those' wiioit' 
sole  business  is  forming.  There  are,  however,  Tariout  ex* 
ceptions  to  that  general  rule,  as  in  the  case  of,  1.  Labour*: 
ers  bj  the  piece,  carriers,  millers,  and  mechanics ;  2«  Gaiw 
deners  and  nurserymen ;  3.  Villagers ;  and,  4.  Farawrs' 
with  moderate  capital,  or  who  reside  in  remote  parts  of  tht 
kingdom,  where  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  land  are  larelj 
contiguous. 

1.  A  gentleman  distinguished  for  information  and  abiEU- 
tjf  regarding  all  questions  connected  with  husbandry,  tha 
late  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  of  Ury,  in  a  paper  addrened  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  *,  has  stated  it  as  his  opinioita^ 
that  though  labourers  by  the  day  ought  not  to  hare' land 
beyond  what  is  requisite  for  a  cottage-garden,  yet,  that  la- 
bourers by  the  piece,  who  are  hired  occasionally  by  different 
farmers,  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  restriction.' 
There  are  also  a  superior  sort  of  labourers,  who  contract 
for  making  and  repairing  roads,  and  other  undertakings 
of  a  similar  nature,  or  who  act  as  carriers  -|-,  to  whom  the 
possession  of  a  small  portion  of  land  is  a  great  convenience* 
This  description  of  persons  has  materially  contributed  to  put 
an  end  to  a  very  burdensome  species  of  bondage,  by  whidi 
the  tenants  of  many  estates  in  Scotland,  were  bound  to  ixm* 
vey  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  to  the  mansion-house  of  their 
landlord;  a  practice  which,  some  years  ago,  could  hardly 
be  dispsnsed  with,  as  fuel  was  not  procurable  by  any  other 
means ;  but  wherever  villages,  with  carriers  as  above  de- 
scribed, are  to  be  met  with,  it  is  no  longer  necessary.     Mil- 


*  Communications,  vol.  u  p*  91. 

*)*  Industrious  persons,  possessed  of  small  capitals,  who  wish  to  become 
farmers,  ought  to  set  out  as  carriers,  &c.  to  which  their  funds  may  be  ade- 
quate ;  and  by  activity  and  industry,  they  may  in  time  realize  «  capital, 
which  may  enable  them  to  stock  farmg  of  a  proper  size. 
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|V8  bare  likewise  occasion  for  small  farms :  and  to  inn- 
keepers they  are  likewise  considered  to  be  advantageous, 
more  especially  when  thej  reside  in  distinct  houses,  or  smaH 
▼ilbg^.  Sudi  lots  of  land^  also,  are  <tf  much  use  to  me- 
dianict  in  the  country,  as  cart  and  j>lough  makers,  &c.  who 
may  not  always  hare  a  demand  for  the  articles  they  manu- 
facture, and  who  may  consider  such  a  possession  as  subsi- 
diary to  their  other  occupations  *.  Lord  Eames  likewise 
contends -f*,  that  weavers  residing  in  the  country,  should 
have  lots-  of  four  acres  each,  weaving  being  a  sedentary  oo> 
cnpation,  and  xequiring  at  times  field-labour  for  the  sake 
of  heakh.  This  b  peculiarly  necessary  where  there  is  no 
market  at  hand  for  the  purchase  of  provisions. 

8.  The  advantages  of  having  land  appropriated  for  kitch- 
en  gardens,  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  are  too  obvious  to  be 
dwelt  on.  The  produce  is  great,  and  the  vegetables  there- 
by raiied,  are  of  infinite  benefit,  by  coming  early  to  market. 
The  rent  given  for  this  description  of  land,  near  Edinburgh, 
11  high.  A  lease  for  four  years,  of  eight  English  acres  of 
laid,  was  lately  sold  for  L.800,  subject  to  a  rent  of  L.8 
per  acre,  which,  at  compound^interest,  makes  the  rent  to  be 
|iaid  at  the  rate  of  L.15,  18s.  per  acre  per  anmim ;  and  a 
idd  of  seven  acres,  near  the  Grange,  at  no^  great  distance 
fiom  that  metropolis,  is  partly  sublet  for  the  same  purpose, 
at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  faO,  or  L.16  per  English  acre.    Nur« 


*  On  kufe  ettatei,  and  in  gituations  diitant  from  villagei»  it  if  «  greai 
looommodation  to  the  adjacent  district,  to  have  mechanics  in  the  various 
neoesearj  branches  established  in  some  central  place.  The  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, in  this  view,  has  broken  down  a  farm,  on  a  remote  part  of  his  estate* 
iotooottaries  of  two  acres  arable,  with  two  cows  grass  each,  for  mechanics* 
^z.  a  fmith,  a  carpenter,  a  weaver,  a  shoemaker,  a  carrier,  &c.  The  inn- 
leeper,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public*  possesses  nearly  at  mush  ac$ 
an  the  rest  put  togethet. 
ir  G«niltoum  Fanner*  p.  dO% 
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jeries  also  fetch  a  rent  little  inferbr  to  galrden  groom!.  Ta 
A  weiUempIojred  nurserjinaii,  ibe  profit  of  his  grouad  b 
Mtofii^bing,  in  one  jear  exceeding  considerably  tho  fee* 
jimple  of  the  aame  quantity  of  kind  in  situations  itmott 
Irooi  a  town.  Nurseries  ^/iir  so/e,  however,  ought  to  be  en- 
CQuragedf  for  the  sake  of  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  fon^ 
nor  to  keep  up  nurseries  of  their  own.  Besides,  intelligent 
persons,  who  make  it  a  business  to  raise  trees,  are  more  apt  to 
have  a  greater  variety,  and  to  try  useful  experiments,  than 
private  individuals,  who  have  other  pursuits  to  distraet 
ibeir  attention.  Nurserymen  also,  will  often  undertake  t» 
plant  extensive  tracts,  and  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  numbttr 
of  trees  in  them,  at  a  moderate  expence,  which  is  m  gvMt 
inducement  to  the  formation  of  plantations. 

3.  It  is  likewise  maintained,  that  it  is  extremely  advanti^ 
geous  to  give  allotments  of  land,  to  the  inhabitants  of  viHa- 
ges  and  small  towns.  As  this  is  a  subject  that  has  occaiiofi* 
^  much  discussion,  it  may  be  proper  to^state  the  argHmaUs 
on  both  sides,  before  any  practical  result  is  attempted  ta  be 
drawn  from  the  inquiry. 

This  system  is  peculiarly  prevalent  on  the  wiestem  dtSf 
tricts  of  Scotland,  where  coal  abouads,  and  manufactupm 
have  been  introduced.  A  number  of  villages  have  been 
greeted  in  those  districts,  (generally  two  or  three^  aid 
sometimes  more,  in  a  parish),  with  a  population  varying 
from  20  to  even  2  or .500  families  each.  Around  each  vil- 
lage, a  range  of  land,  proportioned  to  its  size,  is  occupied 
by  the  inhabitants.  Such  of  them  as  keep  horses,  and  such 
farmers  also  as  have  retired  from  business,  generally  take 
more  or  less  land,  ami  their  example  is  followed  both  by  thf 
tradesmen  and  labourers.  When  the  village  comes  to  oo»* 
tain  from  400  to  500  inhabitants,  the  anxiety  to  obtain 
such  possessions  increases,  and  the  land  fetches,  from  tb^ 
greater  demand,  a  higher  rent.     In  most  of  the  ps^risbes  in 


ibt  cottiili«8  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Ajr,  a  nunnber  of 
IKsres,  in  extent  greatei*  or  less,  according  to  the  population 
of  the  town  or  village,  is  rented  at  from  L.4  to  Lu6  per 
JEtBgVish  acre,  and  in  some  instances  still  higher.  The  size 
pf  these  village  possessions,  as  held  by  each  individual,  va*- 
Ifies  from*2  to  25  English  acres,  but  the  greater  part  are 
fwn  4  ta  12  or  14  acres. 

'  M  milky  potatoes,  and  oatSt  form  the  principal  meapa  of 
lulMistence  among  people  of  that  rank  in  Scotland,  tha 
eround  around  these  villagea»  is  generally  devoted  to  thf 
iraisiDg  these  articles  of  food.  A  person  who  possesses  four 
acresy  will  have  at  least  half  an  acre  in  potatoes,  an  acre,  or 
perbi^  an  acre  and  a  half,  in  corn  crops,  chiefly  oats, 
With  a  small  portion  in  bear  or  barley,  or  even  wheat,  and 
jbe  remainder  in  hay  and  pasture ;  but  in  some  places  a  still 
greater  proportion  is  kept  in  grass.  • 

Such  a  mode  of  occupying  land,  it  is  contended^  is  be^ 
lefieial  in  various  respects.  .  There  is  no  plan,  it  is  said, 
bj  which  a  landlord  can  expect  to  obtain  so  high  a  rent : 
Qence  many  intelligent  proprietors  have  erected  villager 
for  that  special  purpose.  John,  Earl  of  Loudoun,  for  in-* 
stance,  founded  the  village  of  Dervel,  about  the  year  1760, 
oa  Uberal  terms,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  value  of 
land  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  that  expectation  h^s  not 
been  disappointed,  for  there  are  about  250  acres  round  thi^ 
village,  now  yielding  from  L.2,  6s.  to  hAper  acre,  whil^ 
Ihe  neighbouring  farms,  the  soil  of  which  is  equally  good, 
«re  rented  only  aX  from  15s.  to  193*  per  acre. 

If  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the  morals  of  the  inha* 
lyitants,  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  contended,  that 
land  cannot  be  better  occupied  than  in  this  manner.  Such 
Tillages  are  certainly  more  healthy  than  large  towns.  La- 
bourers and  mechanics  must  feel  themselves  and  their  child* 
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ren,  much  happier  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  smT 
their  morals,  and  those  of  their  families,  are  not  in  sucH 
danger  of  being  contaminated,  as  if  they  resided  amidst  ii 
greater  population.  The]^  are  also  much  better  supplied 
with  wholesome  food,  as  milk  and  vegetables,  when  thejr 
cultivate  a  piece  of  ground  for  themselves,  than  when  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  others  for  these  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
not  only  is  their  healt  h  improved,  but  they  become  more 
industrious,  by  performing  in  the  evenings,  and  other  in^ 
tervals  of  their  labour,  the  Kttle  offices  about  their  cpw^ 
their  horses,  and  their  small  possessions ;  whereas  those 
who  are  deprived  of  that  profitable  and  rational  mode  of 
spending  their  leisure  hours,  are  in  danger  of  devotmg 
them  to  improper  objects.  There  is  no  mode  also,  by 
which  a  greater  produce  can  be  raised  from  land,  than  by 
erecting  a  village  *,  and  letting  the  adjoining  ground  ift 
small  lots  to  the  inhabitants.  The  high  rent  demanded 
compels  them  to  be  industrious,  in  order  to  turn  the  land 
to  the  best  account,  and  in  particular  to  pay  great  atten* 
tion  to  the  collecting  of  manure,  in  so  much  that  every 
comer  of  their  portion  of  land  is  improved  to  the  highest 
degree. 

The  milk  of  their  cows,  being  either  used  in  their  fanii- 
lies,  or  sold  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  to  their  neighbours 
who  keep  none,  it  goes  much  farther,  as  an  article  of  food^ 
than  when  manufactured  into  cheese.  It  is  calculated,  that 
from  60  to  60  Scotch  pints  of  milk,  (or  from  100  to  129 
English  quarts),  may  be  converted  into  a  cheese  of  from 
16  to  201b.  English.  But  if  that  cheese  could  be  agala 
restored  to  milk,  in  such  quantities  as  might  be  from  time. 


*  The  erecting  a  village,  on  a  tract  of  watte  kmd^  is  certainly  an  exceUen^ 
fjrstem. 
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to  time  required  by  the  family  of  a  labourer  or  tradesman, 
it  would  be  much  wbolesomer,  and  would  nearly  go  twice 
IS  far  towards  maintaining  the  family,  than  the  cheese 
made  from  it,  and  the  pork  produced  by  the  whey  *.  It 
IS  maintained,  therefore,  that  the  interest  of  the  proprie- 
tor, the  labouring  class  of  the  community,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  cannot  be  better  promoted,  than  by  encou- 
raging the  villages  on  this  principle,  particularly  in  those 
districts  where  coal  abounds,  and  where,  of  course,  manu- 
factures hare  been,  or  may  be  introduced  -f-. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  village  pos- 
sessions, of  from  two  to  twenty-five  acres,  for  manufac- 
toring  labourers,  are  highly  exceptionable  in  every  point 
•f  view,  whether  we  consider  their  own  inserest,  or  that  of 
Uie  general  population.  Such  labourers  may  have,  with- 
mit  detriment  to  themselves  or  others,  as  much  land  aa 
they  can  manage  with  a  spade^  at  intervals  from  their  com- 
moa  labour,  but  no  more.  To  give  them  a  greater  ex- 
tent, except  grass  for  a  cow,  would  be  to  distract  their 
attention  from  their  proper  business.  Wherever  land  is 
lot  so  rich  or  productive,  as  to  pay  for  garden  cultivation, 
it  must  be  wrought  by  the  plough,  and  these  villagers 
would  hi^ve  to  keep  a  joint  stock  of  horses,  of  ploughmen, , 
kc  Of  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  system,  there  has. 
been  abundant  evidence  in  Scotland,  in  the  case  of  farm 
kbourers ;  and  the  consequences  would  be  felt,  in  a  still 
Jiig^er  degree,  in  that  of  manufacturers.    It  is  indeed  quite^ 


*  Dr  Franklin,  when  living  on  brc&d  and  milk,  was  the  stoutest  person 
in  the  pricing  office  where  he  worked. 

•f*  These  facts,  regarding  the  villages  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  arc  commu^ 
nicated'  to  me  bj  Mr  Aiton  of  Strathavcn,  the  ln{&!Ug]8nt  rej[)ortcr  ol  Ayt- 
fllilTe* 
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iRConsiiitent  with  the  benefits  of  a  divisioto  6f  lalxntr,.  to 
countenance  such  a  plan.  As  to  profit  to  the  labdlord^  it 
is  said,  that  the  rent  of  land  should  always  be  paid  from 
its  produce,  and  not  from  the  wages  of  operatire  maoii>^ 
facturers.  Milk  and  vegetables  will  always  be  obtained 
by  those  who  can  pay  for  them,  and  these  articles  are  aU 
ways  supplied  when  there  is  an  effectual  demand  for  their 
consumption.  The  produce  of  these  small  posseisionsy. 
compared  to  that  of  land  occupied  by  real  farmers,  will 
bear  no  comparison,  and  is  generally  miserable.  It  it 
contended  indeed,  if  this  system  were  extended  to  every 
dbtrict  of  the  kingdom,  where  it  might  be  introduced^ 
that  a  fat  ox,  or  sheep,  would  soon  be  as  rare  aa  they 
were  fifty  years  ago,  in  several  parts  of  Scotland ;  that  aU 
our  large  towns  would  be  starved,  or  must  be  fed  by  inoh 
portation ;  and  that,  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Ir^i* 
land,  potatoes  would  be  almost  the  only  food,  consumed 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  for  nine  months  in  tht 
year. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear,  that  the  plan  of  agri* 
cultural  and  manufacturing  villages,  having  both  object! 
in  view,  ought  not  to  be  carried  too  far ;  in  other  wordi^ 
that  the  occupations  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  such  rH* 
lages  should  not  exceed  from  one  to  five  English  acres.  .  A 
Scotch  acre  of  ground  will  supply  the  family  of  a  trades- 
man with  vegetables  and  some  grain.  Where  a  cow  it 
kept,  three  Scotch  acres  (nearly  four  English),  are  thought 
sufficient,  if  the  cattle  are  of  a  moderate  size.  At  Peter- 
head, in  Aberdeenshire,  the  lots  usually  consist  of  about 
four  Scotch  or  five  English  acres,  and  they  are  now  di- 
vided into  four  equal  parts.  The  rotation  is,  1.  Fallow, 
turnips,  or  potatoes ;  2.  Bear  or  oats,  with  grass  seeds ; 
3.  Hay  or  pasture;  and,  4.  Oats.  The  rent  has  been  lately 
increased  from  L.4,  10s.  or  L.S^  to  even  L.6,  lOs.  p§r 
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Scotch  acre,  according  to  tJie  situation  and  nature  of  the 
foil.  The  profit,  after  paying  all  expences,  it  is  calculated 
irill  amount  to  about  L.3  per  Scotch  acre. 

In  regard  to  the  cow  system,  applicable  to  the  situation 
of  Tiliagers,  it  is  a  common  practice  in  Berwickshire,  for  the 
inhabitants,  instead  of  taking  separate  allotments,  to  form 
dubs  or  copartneries,  and  to  rent  any  adjoining  grass 
fields  for  pasturing  their  cows  and  horses.  Fields  of  that 
description  are  annually  set  up  to  auction,  and  from  the 
high  rents  given,  may  always  be  hired,  where  the  villagers 
wish  to  have  that  accommodation.  But  as  the  profit  of 
keeping  cows,  according  to  this  system,  depends  upon  the 
tale  of  milk,  and  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  consump^^ 
lion  of  that  article,  it  has  frequently  happened,  from  the 
rapply  exceeding  the  demand,  that  village  cows  have  not 
paid  their  expences  *•  Near  the  village  of  Leslie,  in  Fife^ 
lome  grass  fields  are  annually  let  by  auction,  and  the  in- 
hsbitants  pay  a  certain  sum  for  a  cow^s  grass.  The  con* 
sequence  is,  that  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed,  ia 
{Murtieular  to  their  being  excellent  mtlchers,  as  the  same 
nm  is  paid  for  the  pasture  of  a  cow  that  produces  a  smallf 
ss  for  one  that  yields  a  great  quantity  of  milk  f . 

In  the  case  of  newly-erected  fishing  villages,  some 
gRMnd  ought  to  be  allotted  for  those  who  settle  there,  ta 
ciny  on  the  precarious  profession  of  fishermen.  A  market 
Cannot  always  be  obtiained  for  the  quantity  of  fish -that 
may  be  caught,  end  they  may  often  be  prevented  from 
going  to  sea  in  stormy  weather ;  the  fishermen  therefore 
must  have  much  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  other  pur^ 


""■'^    V 


•  Kerr's  Berwickshire,  p.  105.^ 

-}>  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  4L 
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posef^.  By  the  additional  inducement  of  lots  of  land,  m 
hardy  peasantry  may  be  tempted  to  settle  in  sitnationa 
calculated  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries.  The  landlord 
may  thus  increase  the  value  of  his  estate,  and  may  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  wives  and  families  of  the  fishermen  in  car-» 
rying  on  his  improvements,  and  the  operations  of  agricul-^ 
ture. 

In  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  country,  where  ihett  is 
not  a  great  demand  for  labour,  I  have  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  the  plan  of  what  may  be  called  "  cottage  farmM^ 
may  be  advantageously  adopted.  Each  cottage  fanner 
should  have  from  two  to  four  English  acres  of  arable  land, 
enough  to  feed  a  small  cow,  and  to  furnish  potatoes  and 
some  grain  for  the  support  of  the  cottager  and  his'  family^ 
whilst  the  straw,  &c.  maintains  the  cow  during  the  wintec 
season.  Where  day  labour  is  but  little  known,  it  must  be 
introduced  on  the  system  of  employing  these  cottagers^ ' 
for  100,  300,  or  500  days  in  the  year,  as  the  cottager 
ehoosesy  he  receiving  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  grain,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
days  agreed  upon.  Thus  the  cottager  is  led  to  imagine, 
that  he  receives  rent  from  the  landlord,  instead  of  paying 
any.  Such  a  plan  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  temper  aiid 
spirit  of  Highlanders,  or  of  any  set  of  men  in  the  same 
stagey*  of  society,  who  abhor  the  idea  of  constant  labour, 
but  have  no  objection  to  work  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  provided  they  have  the  remainder  of  their  time  free 
and  uncontrouled.  The  cottager  has  thus  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  bis  family,  where  he  may  live  himself  during 
the  winter,  if,  from  want  of  demand  at  home,  he  is  obli- 
ged to  look  out  for  labour,  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, in  more  southern  districts.  Such  a  plan  may  like- 
wise answer,  even  in  the  more  improved  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, where  the   population  is  greater  than  the  farmerii 
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have  occasion  to  employ,  and  where  there  are  no  manu- 
factares  to  furnish  this  extra  population  with  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

4.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  arable  farms  must  be  of 
a  small  extent,  sometimes  because  no  great  quantity  of 
fertile  land  can  be  had  contiguous,  (for  in  situations  where 
the  arable  land  is  intersected,  and  disjoined  into  small  par- 
titions by  barren  tracks,  farms  must  be  small,  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  labour  which  must  take  place,  if  such  ground 
were  let  in  a  large  farm)  ;  and  sometimes  because  farmers 
cannot  be  met  with,  possessed  of  sufficient  capital  to  do 
justice  to  large  occupations.  The  best  size  of  a  farm  for 
persons  with  inferior  capitals,  is  generally  from  40  to  50 
acres  of  arable  land,  affording  employment  tor  a  pair  of 
horses.  It  is  admitted,  that  such  farmers  are  rarely  so 
skilful  or  so  intelligent  as  their  wealthier  brethren,  who 
have  better  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  their  pro- 
fession. The  former,  however,  are  more  economical,  which 
in-some  degree  compensates  for  that  disadvantage.  These 
&rmers,  it  is  said,  hold  their  plough,  feed  their  cattle, 
repair  and  even  make  some  of  their  farming  implements, 
are  contented  with  a  humble  cottage,  receive  the  assist- 
ance of  their  wives  and  families,  both  in  cultivating  the 
farm,  and  harvesting  its  produce  *,  and,  living  at  less  ex- 


•  On  this  subject  Mr  Brown  of  Markle  verj  justly  remarks,  that  the  share 
wliich  a  farmer's  family  takes  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  will  never  save  a 
halfpenny  of  the  outgoings ;  on  the  contrary,  his  expences  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  having  any  part  of  his  labour  executed  by  the  members  of  his  own 
family.  They  cannot  be  supported  at  less  expence  than  hired  servants,  and 
rarely  will  work  so  much,  especially  if  the  labour  of  the  whole  season  is  ta- 
ken into  consideration.     Perhaps,   upon  particular  occasions,  a  temporary 
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pence^  can  afford,  it  is  contended,  to  paj  ereii  a  higher 
i%nt  than  the  more  opulent  farmer,  whose  aceommodationi 
and  mode  of  living  are  so  different.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  asserted,  that  such  farmers  and  their  families  are  mere 
drudges ;  that  they  live  more  uncomfortably  than  the  ser- 
vants on  a  great  farm ;  that  thej  are  tenacious  of  old  ctu^ 
toms ;  that  they  are  prejudiced  against  any  alteration,  even 
when  obviously  beneficial ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
pf  land  they  occupy,  they  must  keep  a  larger  stodc ;  thai 
their  cattle  and  implements  of  husbandry,  being  of  an  infe- 
rior description,  they  can  never  work  their  land  to  equal 
advantage  ;  and  that  if  they  can  carry  on  the  cultivation  of 
land  already  in  an  arable  state,  yet  in  the  case  of  waste 
lands,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  possess  spirit,  skill,  or  capital^  to 
carry  on  any  considerable  improvement.      It  is  in  dairy 
farms  alone,  as  some  maintain,  that  the  small  farmer  hm 
an  evident  advantage  over  the  great  one. 

Some  of  the  particulars  above  enumerated,  regardiaig 
email,  farms,  may  not  be  considered  as  strictly  comiog 
within  the  principal  scope  of  this  publication.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  of  such  infinite  consequence  to  to 
many  numerous  and  valuable  classes  of  the  community^ 
that  he  must  be  a  fastidious  critic  indeed^  who  objects  to 
the  discussion,  or  regrets  that  they  have  been  brought  uii* 
der  his  review. 


exertion  maj  be  made*  greater  than  what  is  commonly  displayed  by  hired 
labourers,  but  it  generally  happens  that  a  proportionable  relaxation  alter* 
wards  takes  place. 
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2.  Dairy  Famu* 

In  Ayrshire,  where  the  dairy  system  is  carrif^  to  goetttr 
infection  than  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  the  farms  ane  of 
«  moderate  si^e,  in  general  from  60  to  150  Scotch  acres, 
4hough  there  are  some  of  a  larger  description,  exceeding 
4ven  aao  Scotch,  or  252  English  acres.  On  a  farm  of  100 
fieotcfa,  or  127  English  acres,  from  10  to  12  cows,  (a  nuoi- 
ber  capable  of  being  managed  by  one  family  with  ease 
•and  economy),  may  be  kept,  and  it  will  also  produce  ofti»er 
Jurtidesi,  besides  what  is  necessary  for  their  maintenance. 
^In  hard  soils,  and  dry  climates,  grain  husbandry  is  pre- 
ferable; but  in  soft  soils,  and  moist  climates,  wheneyer 
4mxQ§  are  of  a  moderate  sice,  the  dairy  ought  to  be  the 
pdncipal  object  of  the  farmer.  It  furiushes  regul^  aod 
'fMfofitable  occupation  during  the  whole  year  to  himself  ^od 
his  family.  Cleanliness,  so  essential  in  this  branch  of  hui* 
'kandry,  is  more  likely  to  be  better,  attended  to  on  A  spall 
'fcale  than  on  a  large  one,  and  by  persons  interested  in  the 
tale  of  the  commodities  produced,  tbaa  by  hired  servants  or 
labourers.  Where  is  this  system  indeed  more  likely  to  an- 
swer, than  with  the  small  farmer,  whose  cows  are  his  pride, 
who  takes  a  delight  in  shewing  his  stock  to  his  friends  when 
they  visit  him,  in  detailing  the  history  of  their  lives,  in 
dwelling  on  the  condition  to  which  he  has  brought  them, 
and  in  pointing  out  the  beauties  o£  their  progeny,  and  the 
excellence  of  their  produce  *? 

In  dairy  farms,  four  objects  may  be  attended  to:  1. 
Selling  the  milk  fresh  from  the  cow ;  2.  Making  buttery 
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3.  Manufacturing  cheese ;  and,  4.  Feeding  the  calf  for  sale. 
It  will  be  proper  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  nature 
and  profits  attending  «ach  of  these  branches  of  the  dairy 
system,  as  thence  the  proper  size  of  a  dairy  farm  may,  in 
some  dgree,  be  ascertained. 

1.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns  or  large 
villages,  milk  is  sold  in  small  quantities  fresh  from  the 
cow ;  and  in  this  way  more  profit  is  derived  from  it  than 
in  any  other  mode.  The  price,  when  sold  in  villages,  is 
commonly  from  3d.  to  4d.  for  two  English  quarts,  or  Scotdi 
pint,  and  from  4d.  to  6d.  for  the  same  quantity  when  sciA 
in  towns.  Fresh  milk  is  used  with  porridge  or  hasty-pud- 
ding, with  bread,  or  potatoes;  and  in  this  way  it  is  not 
only  much  wholesomer  than  when  used  in  any  other  mode, 
but  goes  much  farther  as  food,  one  gallon  of  milk  used  fresh 
being  equally  nourishing  as  the  cheese  produced  from  two 
gallons,  and  the  meat  from  the  whey  given  to  hogs  *.  No 
wonder  then  that  labourers  are  anxious  to  have  milk  for 
their  families. 

3.  Where  milk  cannot  be  sold  fresh  with  advantage,  it 
is  generally  converted,  within  any  moderate  distance  of  a 
town,  into  butter  and  butter- milk^;  the  first  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  upper  ranks,  the  second  as  an  important 
article  of  food  for  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community. 
The  art  of  making  butter  has  of  late  been  much  improved 
in  Scotland.  In  the  western  districts,  it  is  generally  made 
of  the  entire  milk,  and  not  of  cream  alone.  By  the  adop- 
tion of  that  plan,  the  butter  is  not  so  rich,  but  is  sound 
and  good,  and  the  butter  milk  is  rendered  peculiarly  pa- 
latable and  wholesome  -f".  At  the  average  quality  of  the 
milk  of  different  cows,  seven  Scotch  pints,  or  5.18  English 


*  AitoD's  Bcport  of  Ayrshire,  p.  445.  •)•  Ditto,  p.  449, 
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gallons,  make  a  pound  of  better,  (28*02.),  which  sells  at 
Aom  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  pound;  and  when  one  pint  of 
water  is  added  to  three  or  four  pints  of  butter-miik,  the 
whole  will  sell  for  Id.  per  pint. 

3.  Ayrshire  has  long  been  famous  for  a  mild  and  palat- 
able species  of  cheese  made  from  sweet-milk,  commonljr 
known  under  the  name  of  Dunlop  cheese,  from  the  parish 
where  it  was  originally  manufactured.      Mr  Alton,  in  his 
Survey  of  Ayrshire,  states,  that  from  50  to  65  Scotch 
pints  of  milk,  (from  100  to  110  English  quarts),  with  the 
cream,  will  generally  yield  one  stone  of  that  cheese,  Ayr- 
shire weight,  (241b.),  which  sells  at  14s.  per  stone  ♦.     Ta- 
king the  average  of  22  stones  of  cheese,  from  1200  pints 
(or  S400  English  quarts)  of  milk,  the  return  will  be  about 
L.15  :  0  :  8  per  annunij  besides  the  value  of  the  calves, 
tnd  what  can  be  made  of  the  whey.      This  last  article  is 
used  as  food  in  the  farmer^s  family,  and  is  given  as  drink 
to  the  working  people.      It  is  also  given  both  to  horses 
and  cows  for  drink ;    the  cows  give  more  milk  when  they 
fet  it.    It  is  sometimes  sold  in  towns  at  a  penny  per  Scotch 
pmt.     When  boiled,  the  float-whey  at  the  top  resembles 
curd.     In  country  places  distant  from  towns,  it  is  now  ge- 
nerally used  in  feeding  swine.      The  whey  produced  from 
the  milk  of  three  or  four  cows,  with  a  few  vegetables  and 
other  offals,  will  rear  a  pig,  in  one  season,  from  the  value  of 
%  to  10s.  to  the  weight  of  14  or  15  English  stones.     But- 
^  is  rarely  extracted  from  the  whey  in  Scotland,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  of  the  English  dairies.     Such  butter  is  always 
rfa  very  inferior  quality  ;  and,  except  in  very  large  dairies. 


•The  price  of  the  Dunlop  cheese  has  recently  fallen  as  low  as  lOs.  per 
•tone,  but  it  is  supposed  will  soon  return  again  to  its  former  standard. 
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18  not  an  object  to  the  farmer.  For  at  an  ararage  of  tht 
qualities  of  whey,  Sfr  ounces  of  thb  inferior  kind  of  (lutter^ 
are  not  obtained  from  less  than  30  pints,  or  14  gallons  of 
milk. 

Skimmed  milk,  or  common  cheese,  is  also  made  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  Ayrshire,  from  miik,  the  cream  of  which 
has  been  converted  into  butter.  It  is  well  worth  trying,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be.  more  profitable,  instead  of  making  the 
cream  into  butter,  to  mix  the  cream  of  the  skimmed-oEiilk, 
with  a  quantity  of  sweet  milk,  equal  to  that  from  which 
the  cream  was  taken.  By  this  means,  cheese  of  the  aame 
quality  with  that  of  Stilton  might  be  made,  for  in  thai 
consists  the  whole  secret  of  manufacturing  that  high-priced 
article.  By  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  butter  with  the 
curd  of  skimmed-milk,  before  it  is  put  into  the  cheese^at, 
very  excellent  cheese  is  made  by  some  dairy-women. 

4.  The  feeding  of  calves  for  veal  is  another  mode  of  d^ 
riving  profit  from  a  dairy.     This  practice  has  been  brought 
to  great   perfection  in  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark. 
The  calves  receive  no  other  food   but  milk  as  it  comtt 
.  from  the  cow,  and  which  they  are  taught  to  drink  from  a 
dish,  in  general  not  being  permitted  to  suck.      The  young 
calves  are  fed  on  the  first-drawn  milk,  which  abounds  with 
serum  or  whey  ;   the  older  ones  get  the  last-drawn,  which 
is  much  richer.      It  requires  this  rich  part  of  the  milk,  of 
at  least  two  or  three  cows,  for  several  weeks,  to  bring  a 
calf  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  fatness.     The  highest  pric^ 
given  for  a  calf  thus  fed  in  Ayrshire,  is  from  L.6  to  L.0, 
to  which  value  it  may  be  brought,  by  proper  management, 
in  eight  or  ten  weeks.     In  Lanarkshire,  particularly  in  the 
parish  of  Strathaven,   which  is   (;relebrated   for  its  real, 
calves  have  been  fed  to  the  value  of  L  10;    but  that  may 
proceed  more  from  ostentation  than  prudence,  as  the  milk. 
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after  the  calf  has  been  brought  to  a  certain  degree  of  fat* 
sess,  may  be  applied  to  more  profitable  uses  *. 

Mr  Aiton  estimates  the  value  of  the  produce  of  these 
cows,  in  different  circumstances,  at  the  following  rates: 

1.  Value  of  ISOO  Scotch  pints,  or  8400  English 
quarts,  sold  in  villages,  at  from  3d.  to  4d. 
per  pint,  or  2  English  quarts,  average  3id.«%L.17  10    0 

S.  Value  of  ditto,  sold  in  towns  at  from  4d.  to 
6d.  per  pint,  or  2  English  quarts,  average  5d.    25    0    0 

3.  Value  of  the  same  quantity  employed  in 
Biaking  butter  and  butter-milk,  at  4id.  per 
pint,  or  two  quarts,%%^>%^^^%^^^%^^%%%%^%^    22  10    0 

4b  Value  of  the  same  quantity  made  into  sweet- 
milk  cheese,  at  3|d.  L.I5  :  8  :  4,  with  L.3 
for  the  calves,  and  the  profit  to  be  derived 
irom  *ne  wney,%»»»%>»»%%%%<»»%%%%^»»»»%%%%»»%%»»»»^>»    19    v    4 


&  In  regard  to  feeding  calves,  be  calculates,  that  when  the 

'    calf  is  of  the  most  thriving  kind,  and  properly  mana* 

ged,  milk  wiU  bring  a  better  return,  when  disposed  of 

in  that  way  than  in  any  other,  except  when  the  milk*  is 

.    sold  fresh  in  large  towns. 

Besides  the  sums  above  stated,  being  the  amount  of  the 
gross  produce,  according  as  the  milk  is  dispoiied  of,  a  dai* 
fy  farm,  when  properly  regulated,  produces  a  variety  of 
other  articles.  One-third,  or  at  least  one-fourth,  of  the 
farm  ought  to  be  cultivated  as  arable  land,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  young  cows  ought  to  be  reared  to  keep  up  the 
atock.     The  custom  of  providing  clover,  tares,  &c.  for 


*  Aiton'f  Ayrihirc,  p.  4iS,  fte. 
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earljr  summer  food,  and  some  turnips  or  cabliages  for  win- 
ter food,  and  some  potatoes  as  spring  food,  is  becoming 
more  general  in  Ayrshire,  greatly  to  the .  improvement  of 
the  dairy  system.  ... 

Mr  Alton,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  dairy  farming,  considers  small  farms  as  peculiarly 
advantageous  for  that  branch  of  husbandry,  because  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  farmer^s  wife  or  daughters  to  perform, 
or  at  any  rate  to  superintend,  the  whole  concern.  No 
branch  in  agriculture  requires  such  constant  and  wire- 
mitting  attention  as  the  dairy.  If  a  few  spoonfuls  of  milk 
are  left  in  the  udders  of  the  cow  at  milking;  if  any. one 
of  the  implements  used  in  the  dairy  be  allowed  to  be  taint- 
ed by  neglect ;  if  the  dairy-house  be  kept  dirty  or  out  of 
order;  if  the  milk  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  at  .coagu- 
lating ;  if  too  much,  or  too  little  rennet  is  put  into  the 
milk ;  if  the  whey  is  not  speedily  taken  off;  if  too  'much  or 
too  little  salt  is  applied ;  if  the  butter  is  too  slowly  or  too 
hastily  churned,  or  if  other  minute  attentions  are  neglect^ 
ed, — the  milk  will  in  a  great  measure  be  lost.  If  these  nice 
operations  occurred  only  once  a  month,  or  once  a-week, 
they  might  be  easily  guarded  against ;  but  as  they  require 
to  be  observed  during  every  stage  of  the  process,  and  al- 
most every  hour  of  each  day,  the  most  vigilant  attention 
must  be  kept  awake  throughout  the  whole  season.  That 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  hired  servants.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  farmers,  therefore,  having  a  greater  interest 
in  the  concern,  are  more  likely  to  bestow  that  constant, 
anxious,  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  dairy,  without 
which  it  cannot  be  rendered  productive  *. 


•  It  is  a  practice  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  let  cows  by  the  year ; 
the  farmer  furnishing  merely  the  cows  and  their  food,  and  the  person 
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Another  advantage  derived  from  small  dairy-farms  is, 
that  cows  are  much  injured  if  they  are  compelled  to  travel 
far  from  the  place  they  are  milked  to  their  pasture.  It  is 
found  advisable,  therefore,  when  a  farm  exceeds  ^00  Scotch 
acres,  to  erect  two  sets  of  dairy-houses  to  suit  the  different 
parts  o£  the  farm. 

.  On  the  whole,  the  dairy  is  a  beneficial  system  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  great  population,  and  a 
moist  climate,  and  where  the  culture  of  arable  land,  under 
proper  rotation,  is  still  but  imperfectly  either  understood  or 
practised  f.  But  in  the  eastern  districts,  the  prices  of  but- 
ter and  cheese  must  be  much  higher,  in  proportion  to  wheat, 
to  beef,  or  to  mutton,  before  it  can  merit  any  attention, 
lince,  from  the  minute  attention  it  requires,  ^the  dairy  is 
incompatible  with  an  extensive  scale  of  farming.  In  re- 
gard to  light,  dry  lands,  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
best  rotations,  and  more  especially  with  that  excellent  prac- 
tice, the  soiling  turnips  on  the  ground  by  sheep,  by  which 
a  loos^  soil  is  consolidated. 


who  bargains  for  them  attending  to  their  feeiing  and  the  management  of 
their  produce ;  but  that  occasions  frequent  disputes  between  the  parties. 

"I*  It  is  remarked,  in  a  late  communication  from  John  Tennant,  Esq. 
that  the  backward  state  of  agriculture  in  Ayrshire,  has  been  the  great 
saute  of  raising  the  reputation  of  the  dairy  management  in  that  county, 
U  it  is  generally  the  best  conducted  part  of  the  system ;  but  when  Ayr- 
shire is  enabled  to  approach  the  better  improved  districts  in  cultivation, 
there  will  be  le*^  said  about  the  profits  of  the  dairy ;  much  depends*  how- 
ever, on  the  relative  prices  of  the  different  articles  produced.  He  adds, 
that  th^  great  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  that  county  hitherto,  name- 
ly, the'arbitrary  restrictions  of  the  leases,  the  small^ze  of  farms,  and  a 
deficiency  of  capital  and  skill  amongst  the  farmers,  are  gradually  giving 
place  to  more  judicious  and  enlightened  arrangements  ;  so  that  Ayrshire 
is  likely  soon  to  deserve  a  more  respectable  place  in  the  list  of  improved 
districts. 


m  Umm  QF  VAMUB^ 


S«  Farms  adjoining  to  Town9, 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  farms  are  eommonty 
from  100  to  perhaps  200  Scotch  acres,  which  is  found 
abundantly  sufficient  for  such  occupations,  though  some 
may  reach  even  300.  It  is  well  remarked  by  a  most  in* 
telligent  correspondent,  (George  Rennie,  Esq.  of  Phan* 
tassie),  that  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  may  bt 
compared  to  retail  shopkeepers^  whose  attention  must  be  di- 
rected to  small  articles,  by  which  a  great  deal  of  money 
may  be  got,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  be  lost,  witlw 
out  the  most  unremitting  attention.  The  farmer  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  markets,  who  cultivates  on  a  great  scaled  may 
be  compared,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  wholesale  merckmii^ 
who,  as  his  profits  are  less,  requires  a  greater  extent  of 
land,  for  the  purpose  both  of  engaging  his  attention,  and 
of  enabling  him  to  support  that  station  of  life  in  which  fat 
is  placed.  There  is  this  difference,  also,  between  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  those  who  reside  at  a 
distance  from  them,  that  the  former  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  sell  their  produce,  even  such  bulky  articles  as  tui^ 
nips,  potatoes,  clover,  hay,  and  straw,  than  to  fatten  cattle 
for  the  butcher ;  and  they  are  enabled  to  do  so,  without 
injury  to  their  farms,  as  they  can  procure  dung  in  retunif 
when  these  articles  are  sent  to  market. 

As  this  is  an  interesting  part  of  the  investigation,  it  k 
proposed  shortly  to  enquire  into  the  following  particulars  t 

1.  What  rents  are  paid  for  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

large  towns  ? 
0.  What  rotations  of  crops  will  enable  the  farmer  to  pay 

such  rents  ? 
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3.  Whet  are  the  advantage!  which  farmers  possess  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  ?  And, 

4.  What  political  effect  maj  result  from  such  high  rents 
being  exacted  from  them  ? 

1. 1  hare  received  from  various  quarters,  statements  of 
ligh-rented  lands,  not  only  near  Edinburgh^  but  in  the 
Beighbourhood  of  other  towns.  The  farm  of  Lairweli,  for 
kisUiiure,  near  Perth,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Graj,  amount^ 
iag  to  100  Scotch,  or  127  English  acres,  is  let  as  follows : 

IfonejT  rent%^%<%^%%»^%»%<^^*^vi^%>»»^v»^'«/>^^*^^/v>^^i/^  7    Q 

1  Boll  (4  bushels)  of  wheat,  supposed  to  be 

w<»*tfa,  at  an  average,  408.  per  boll,  or  10s. 

jMur  pttsnei  %^%<w»%^%^%^%^»%<<%%<w»%»%%'»%^%^%^»»%»^^»v%»»%>%%i»    Ti    \3    %9 
Poultry  and  other  articles  paid  in  kind,  sup- 
r  posed  in  all  to  be  worth  L.IO,  or  per  acre«.w%»%    0    8    0 


Total,     L.7    9    6 
Which  is  equal  to  L.5 :  17 :  8  per  English  acre. 

Within  such  a  moderate  dbtance  of  Edinburgh  as  from 
three  to  aeren  miles,  L.7  per  Scotch,  or  L.5,  10s  per  Eng- 
lish acre,  is  not  an  unusual  rent ;  and  the  farm  of  Coats^ 
omsiitiDg  of  80  Scotch  acres,  situated  about  one  mile  from 
Edinburgh,  some  parts  of  it  even  nearer,  is  let  at  about  L.8 
per  Scotch,  or  L.6 : 5 :  10  per  English  acre. 
.  The  farm  of  Clearburn,  about  one  mile  from  the  suburbs 
of  Edinburgh,  consists  of  77  Scotch  acres,  and  is  let  for 
L.9  :  16  :  8  per  Scotch,  which  is  equal  to  L.7 :  13 :  7  per 
English ^acre.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  good  house,  to 
which  an  J  person,  taking  such  a  farm,  at  such  a  rent,  ia 
well  entitled.  Such  farms  are  often  rented  as  a  convenience 
bjr  peraona  of  property,  who  wish  to  live,  at  least  oecaaioo* 
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ally,  in  the  country,  and  who  take  land,  more  as  anf  acciom-' 
modation  and  amusement  than  for  profit, 

A  respectable  proprietor  near  Edinburgh  has  recently 
let  33  acres,  adjoining  to  the  Wat^r  of  Leitb,  at  L.IO^  lOSr 
per  Scotch,  equal  to  L  8  :  6 :  1  per  English  acre,  without 
any  house,  and  was  offered  L.IS,  but  preferred  a  ienknt 
whom  he  knew  to  be  unexceptionable ;  and  he  lately  let 
about  four  Scotch  acres  at  L.19,  13s.,  or  L.9,,  18s.  per 
English  acre.  These  sums  are  chiefly  given  by  cowfeeden 
and  butchers,  who  can  afford  to  pay,'  from  the  nature  of 
their  business,  and  their  contiguity  to  the  Edinburgh  mar- 
ket, such  rents  as  no  farmer,  who  had  nothing  but  the  cul^ 
tivation  of  his  land  to  depend  on,  could  offer.  Notwith- 
standing these  high  rents,  some  of  these  cowfeeders,  by 
selling  milk,  have,  within  these  few  years,  realized  from 
L.IOOO  to  L.3000  each. 

S.  The  second  head  of  the  proposed  enquiry^  n8mely». 
the  rotation  of  crops  usual  near  Edinburgh,  where  the 
system  of  town-land  farms  is  brought  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, and  where  the  higher  rents  are  paid  for  land,  shatt 
now  be  discussed. 

Within  a  mile  of  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  the  ground 
is  principally  occupied  in  gardens,  which  sometimes'  lei  a9 
high  as  IjAQper  Scotch,  or  L.12  :  13  :  4  j^er  English  acre ; 
or  infields  of  sdwn  grass,  commonly  called  grass-parks. 
Beyond  that  space,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  miles  and 
a  half,  some  corn*  is  raised,  but  the  land  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  production  of  such  green  crops  as  are  generally 
consumed  m  the  town  and  its  environs,  as  clover,  turnips^ 
potatoes,  cabbages,  &c. ;  the  expence  of  carriage  making 
it  less  profitable  to  raise  them  at  a  greater  distance.  A 
species  of  garden  culture  seems  to  be  best  calculated  for 
^  Fendering  the  ground  productive,  in  situations  where  mar<^ 
kets  are  near,  and  manure  at  command,  though  it  requires 
a  degree  of  superintendence  rather  inconsistent  with  farm- 
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ing.  on  a  great  scale.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
common  vegetables,  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  witt  soon  be  raised  hj  farmers,  in- 
flteal  of  gardeners,  (early  crops  alone  e^epted),  as  by 
fermers  they  can  be  produced  at  half  the  rate,  owing  to 
their  lees  expensive  mode  of  cultivation. 

The  most  approved  rotation,  where  land  ties  at  from  two 
and  a  half,  to  four  or  five  mites  from  Edinburgh,  is,  pota- 
toes *9  wheat,  ami  grass ;  and  sometimes,  after  grass,  oats. 
If  the  farm  amounts  to  63  pcres,  its  average  produce,  and 
the  value  thereof,  at  the  prices  these  articles  now  fetch, 
may  be  stated  as  follow : 

I.  2D  aores  of  potatoes,  at  L.19  per  Scotch,  or  L.15,  4s. 

ocf*  Juingtisu  acre  T,»»%'%»<fc%»%*%*>%^»»»>»^<»%'»»%%%%i»»%^%'» ji  j.iSOtj  u  1/ 
S.  2D  acres  of  wheat  at  40  bushels  of  Scotch, 

or  32  bushels  per  English  acre,  at  10s.  per 


Carried  forward,^wX.780    0    0 


#  |tut^  liaga  wpiild  also  be  a  proAUbte  ^rtielf  QccftsfoaaUy  tp  cultivgt^  in 
4ie  roQia  of  pptf^toef,  aot  pnJj  for  the  ponsumption  of  cows  and  horsey*  bi|t 
SB  aip,  ^ixcelleut  culinary  vegetal)Ie ;  a .  very  moderate  average  ^rop  may  ^ 
wthaated  at  20  tons,  or  8200  English  stones ;  and  valuing  the  stone,  con- 
ifartiDg  •£  lAlbf.  at  9d.  eaeli,  a  crop  of  ruta  haga,  near  Edinburgh,  would  tie 
fFfurth  L.36,]  13  a  4^fr  English  agr^.  A  much  larger  crop,  bowvvQp,  is  of- 
t^Q  Qbtained.  The  yellow  turnip  is  also  QOtitled  to  tbe  particular  attention 
of  the  farmers  near  Edinburgh ;  also  podded  peas  and  bcansy  and  coUar^t, 
fkat  iBp  young  cabba^,  plants  of  whieh  (the  sweetest  of  greens),  are  bun- 
dled together  for  spring  use. 

.  'f  If  tHie  |4|id  )2Q  properly  npianmrcd  tnd  dresaed,^  the  potatoe  crop  should 
equal  in  value  the  crops  either  of  wheat  or  of  clover.  It  is  said,  th^t  dO" 
ver,  after  wheat  and  potatoes,  often  fails  on  strong  loams,  but  th^t  if  the 
land  be  ploughed  three  timesy  and  sown  with  b^ley  instead  pfVheatx  the 
towrt  tastMceed* 


TOL.  II. 
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Brought  forward,..MjL.780    0    0 
3.  20  aeres  of  clover,  sold  for  being  cot  twice, 
at  Lk21  per  Scotch,  or  L.16  :  16  :  4  per 


•  L1800  0  0 
4;  Wheat  straw,  at  10  kemples  (81 T  pounds 
Troy)  per  Scotch  acre,  or  one  kemple  for 
foup  bushels,  or  one  boU  of  wheat,  at  9s. 
per  kemple^  is  L.4,  10s.  per  Scotch,  or 
Ij,3,  10s.  per  English  acre,^%>v>v»v»%%'»^w%%»%      90   ,0    9 


Total  value  of  the  produce,«.««^L.lS90  0  0 
Which  is  at  the  rate  of  L.21,  10s  per  Scotch^  or  L.17, 
14s.  per  English  acre.  In  1809,  the  produce  of  this.ex- 
tent  of  land  was  estimated  at  L.36  :  12  :  2  per  Scotdiy  or 
L.20  :  18 :  4  per  English  aci«. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  "^many  cases,,  the 
crops- of  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
fertile  soils  under  the  more  improved  systems  of  Scotch 
husbandry,  produce  more  than  32  bushels  per  English 
acre.  Sometimes  12,  14,  and  even  16  bolls  per  Scotch, 
or  38,  47,  and  even  55  bushels  per  English  acre,  have 
been  obtained :  55  bushels  of  wheat  at  10s.  per  bushel,  is 
L.27,  10s.;  and  if  every  4  bushels  produce  six  shiUingi 
wcMTth  of  straw,  (for  the  straw  is  proportionably  less  whe£ 
the  quantity  of  grain  is  great),  the  produce  per  Engliril 
acre,  in  straw,  would  be  L.4 :  11  :  8,  and  the  total  pro- 
duce L.32  :  1  :  8  per  English  acre.  But  as  wheat  is  cheap- 
er when  the  crop  is  abundant,  let  the  wheat  be  stated  at 
8s.  per  bushel ;  the  value  of  the  produce  will  then  amount^ 
to  L.26  :  1 1  :  8  per  English  acre. 

When  oats  are  taken  after  clover,  the  average  produce 
is  from  12  to  14  bolls  per  Scotch,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
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from  57  to  67  bushels  per  English  acre.  The  value  may 
be  stated  at  from  L.11,  8s.  to  L.  13,  8s.  per  English  acre; 
To  these  sums  must  be  added  the  price  of  the  straw,  which* 
is  moi%  vahmble  than  wheat>  straw,  being  reckoned  more 
nutritious  and  palatable  for  cows  and  horses.  It  sells  in. 
Edinburgh  at  above  12s.  per  kemple,  and  consequently 
maybe  stated  at  L.9,  9b.  per  Scotch,  or  L.7,  Ss,  per 
Englbh  acre,  making  a  crop  of  oats  in  all  worth  L.20^ 
lis.  j»er  English  acre. 

In  light  soils,  where  turnips  can  be  raised,  the  crop,  in 
common  seasons,  is  reckoned  worth  L.30  per  Scotch,  or 
Lillr :  10^ :  6  per  English  acre ;  but  the  value  of  a  crop  of 
, turnips  was  greatly  increased  during  the  stoppage  of  dis-^ 
tillation  from  grain,  the  cowfeeders  being  thereby  compel- 
led Jto  try  other  articles  for  the  maintenance  of  their  stock 
during  the  winter  season.  The  price  then  rose  from  L.26t 
tO'L.36  per  Scotch,  or  from  L.20,  9s.  to  L.28  :  6  1 3  per 
English  acre. 

'  In  regard  to  the  clover  crop,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
there-are  a  description  of  persons  called  grass-dealers,  who 
buy  from  the  farmers  whole  fields  of  clover.  They  cut  it 
down  gradually,  according  to  the  demand,  making  it  up 
into  small  bunches,  eight  of  which  make  what  they  call  a 
load.  The  bunches,  which  have  been  of  late  greatly  di- 
miaished  io' point  of  bulk,  sell  at  1|,  each,  and  conse«* 
quently  the  load  is  a  shilling. 

3.  We  shatt  liow  proceed  to  state  the  circumstances 
which,  in  addition  to  such,  great  produce,  enable  the  farm- 
ers, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  to  pay  their 
rents»  In  the  first  place.  The  turnips,  potatoes,  ipd  the 
grass  crop>^  are  frequently  sold  on  the  ground,  without  any 
further  trouble  or  expence  to  the  farmer.  In  the  second 
place,  farmers  near  Edinburgh  can  purchase  great  quan- 
tities of  manure^  at  a  cheap  rate,  considering  the  cropF 

*2 
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tfaey  raise,  and  the  prices  they  obtain  for  them.     Compoit^ 
dungfailli,  indeed,  may  be  procured  as  law  at  tour  dbilUag* 
per  single-horse  cart-load^  thirty  of  whidi  is  reekoned  sdSe' 
ficient  to  manure,  not  only  a  Scotch  acre  for  potatoes  hot 
also  the  succeeding  crops,  in  the  common  rotation  of  po*. 
tttoes,  wheat,  and  clover,  soBAetimes  with  the  additiM  '^ 
oats.     The  total  expence  is  only  at  the  rate  of  1^9  jpin 
Scotch,  or  L.4,  16s.  per  English  acre,  besides  the  WpWM 
of  carriage  *.     In  the  third  place.  Since  the  extension  ff 
Edinburgh,  and  the  more  luxurious  mode  <^  liFing  ad^pt-- 
ed  by  its  inhabitants,  there  is  a  ready  sale^  and  a  hi^f^ 
price,  for  every  article  a  farm  can  produce ;   in  peitipolHr* 
such  great  numbers  of  horses  are  kept,  not  only  for  eaite 
and  carriages,  but  at  the  artillery  and  cavalry  lNumKlll» 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  aa  to  occmM 
a  great  demand  for  hay,  straw,  &c.    And  in  the  6ui  fi^m^ 
The  vicinity  to  the  town,  is  a  great  conveni^oe  to  tllft 
farmer,  as  corn  and  fodder,  and  every  other  article  to  bt 
disposed  of,  can  be  carried  more  expeditioiisly  to  market,- 
and  consequently  at  less  expence,  and  the  paymeat  ia  uvk 
mediate. 

4.  It  may  be  proper,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  tb# 
political  effect  whidi  results  from  the  high  rents  paid  £of 
lands  near  towns.  Such  rents,  and  the  great  competitioii^ 
where  produce  can,  with  certainty,  be  disposed  of,  evW 


*  This  must  vary  much,  according  to  the  distance,  insomuch  that  it  m/tf- 
become  130  per  eeni.  dearer  to  one  farmer  than  to  another.  If  it  is  drivqa 
eight  miles  from  town,  a  man  and  two  single-horse  carts  can  4o  no  Boort 
than  bring  home  one  turn  in  a  day.  Allowing,  therefore,  16s.  (or  the  man^. 
the  two  horses,  and  the  two  carts,  and  8s.  for  the  dung,  the  total  ia  24a> 
or  12s.  per  single^horse  cart-load  laid  down  on  the  land ;  whereas^  finrm* 
ers  within  a  mile  of  town  can  lay  down  at  5s.  4d.  a-eart^  at- six  tuns  a* 
^y. 
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-dtnAy  lend  to  diminish  the  size  of  farms  of  this  descrip<' 
turn.  There  are  few  who  wouhl  wish  to  have  above  from 
JUK)  to  900  acres  in. their  possessiod,  upon  the  short  leases 
fmiall/  near  towns,  and  when  the  farmer  must  pay  at  the* 
rate  of  from  L.7  to  L.IO5  or  even  as  high  as  L.12  per 
•aore^  and  must  frequently  be  dbposing,  in  small  quanti- 
tiest  of  tbe  articles  produced  on  his  farm.  Hence  it  is 
thai  in  JFlanders,  which  is  full  of  large  towns  and  viUbges, 
from  the  existence  of  similar  circumstances,  the  farms  ate 

1  In  bss  populous  parts  x)f  the  country^  it  can  hardly  be 
ipleationed,  that  large  farms  are  necessary,  to  furnish  suf* 
Ariait  Employment  to  industrious,  opulent,  and  intelligent 
fsmecs:  but  near  towns^  from  the  greater  produce,  the 
eMstant  oropping»  and  the  more  rapid  sale^  farms  of  a 
smaller  description,  will  answer  the  same  purpose ;  and  it 
is  tertainly  for  the  advantage  of  such  towns,  that  the  farms 
in  their  neighbourhood  should  be  of  a  moderate  size. 
Wken  there  are  a  great  number  of  farmers,  there  will  be 
iMol  oompetition ;  lesser  objects  will  be  attended  to,  and 
the  matkete  will  be  mote  regularly,  and  better  supplied 


4.  Ck^^and  AraUeFarfm* 

In  a  valuable  work  on  agriculture,  recently  published, 
It  b  Justly  reniarked,  that  where  agriculture  is  foUowedl  as 
h  distinct  |Hrofession,  a  farm- ought  to  be  of  such  a  sise,  wi 
to  furnish  regular  employment,  not  only  to  the  farmer 
himself,  but  also  to  the  servants  and  labourers  employed 
by  him,  in  order  that  the  greatest  possible  profit  may  be 
derived  from  their  labour,  at  the  least  possible  expence.  It 
is  evident,  that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  on  a  farm  df 
considerable  extent^  where  judicious  rotations  of  crops  can 
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be  adopted,  and  where  the  economy  of  the  farm  is  to  eon* 
ducted,  that  too  much  work  does  not  occur  at  one  seaaoa 
of  the  year,  and  too  little  at  another;  in  short,  where  that 
dirision  of  labour,  from  which  manufacturers  have  derived 
such  essential  benefit,  is  extended  to  husbandry  *• 

To  manage  a  strong-land,  or  clay  farm,  properly,  requires 
great  attention,  and  the  almost  constant  personal  vigilance 
of  the  farmer  in  superintending  the  various  operations 
which  must  necessarily  be  carried  on* 

There  are  four  circumstances  on  which  its  size  ought  la 
a  great  measure  to  depend,  which,  though  not  peculiar  tt 
this  description  of  farms,  it  may  not  be  improper,  from  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  here  to  enumerate  :  1.  .The  si- 
tuation of  the  farm-house  and  offices,-  from  which  no  fiart 
of  the  land  ought  to  be  too  distant ;  for  it  is  desirable 
that  no  time  should  be  wasted,  either  in  conveying  ma- 
nure to  the  remotest  part  of  the  farm,  or  in  carrying 
home  the  crop.  Where  the  house  and  offices  are  in  a  cen- 
tral situation,  the  farm  may  consist  of  500  or  even  600 
Scotch,  from  636  to  762  English  acres,  without  much  in* 
convenience  in  that  respect ;  but  where  a  farm  is  of  smalt 
er  dimensions,  say  from  300  to  400  Scotch,  or  from  381 
to  408  English  acres,  the  operations  may,  in  general,  be 
carried  on  under  the  more  immediate  inspection  of  the 
farmer.  2,  It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted,  that  no 
farmer,  on  such  land,  ought  to  have  less  than  six  two- 
horse  ploughs  ;  to  give  full  occupation  to  each  of  which,  60 
Scotch,  or  62  J  English  acres,  may  J[)e  assigned,  which  would 
make  in  all  a  v£arm  of  300  Scotch,  or  381  English  acres.  3.  A 


*  See  a  Treatiieen  Rural  AflQdrs,  in  two  Tolumes  octavo,  bj  Boberl 
•Brown,  farmer  at  Markle,  county  of  Haddington,  so  justly  charactcrisad 
>y  Mr  Curwen  as  an  excellent  theoretical,  as  well  as  a  practical  ikrmer. 
'Report  .to  the  Workington  Society,  aiMo  18X0,  p.  67. 
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daj-land  farm  onght  also  to  be  86  large,  as  to  justify  the 
expence  of  erecting  a  threshing-mill,  on  a  proper  and  sub- 
stantial construction,  to  go  by  water,  by  wind,  by  steam, 
by  oxen,  or  by  horses.  4.  The  size  of  such  a  farm  ought 
Kkewise,  in  some  degree,  to  depend,  on  the  state  of  the 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  its  distance  from  markets, 
and  above  all  from  lime,  that  most  essential  article  for  the 
pn^r  cttltiration  of  strong  land. 

Taking  aU  these  circumstances  isto  eonsideration,  al- 
Aoagh  an  active  and  intelligent  farmer,  with  a  iarge>capi- 
tal^  and  with  other  advantages,  may  be  able  to^maAage  a 
day  farm  of '600  Scotch,  or  T63  English  acres,  and  seve- 
ral individuals  of  activity,  skill,  and  capital,  have  success- 
fiilly  managed  even  larger  occupations ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
wboutSOO  Scotch,  or  381  English  acres,  is,  in  general,  suf- 
ficient ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  those  who  grasp  at 
having  forms  of  a  greater  extent,  where  servants  are  not 
immediately  under  the  master^s  eye,  oftener  lose  than  gain 
by  extending  their  concerns.  Such  a  farm  as  300  acres, 
may,  with  propriety,  be  divided  into  six,  seven,  or  eight 
fields.  The  establbhment  requisite  for  it  will  be  sufficient- 
ly extensive  for  carrying  on  every  operation,  (reaping  ex- 
eepted),  without  additional  assistance,  and  the  fields  may 
be  so  laid  ofiT,  as  not  to  extend  beyond  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance from  the  farm-house  and  offices*  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  greater  quantity  of  ground  is  combined  into 
one  farm,  the  fields  must  be  more  extended,  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  labour  increased,  from  the  distance  between  the 
farm-offices  and  the  ulterior  divisions,  by  means  of  which 
a  greater  establishment  will  be  required  to  bring  home  the 
produeey  and  to  take  out  manure ;  much  time  also  will  be 
iiiq;nrofitably  consumed  in  going  to,  and  j;eturning  from 
the  field9»  and,  as  in  rainy  weather,  the  ground  will  be 
greatly  cut  up  by  thcsse  operations^  much;  additional  labour 
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will  therefore  be  required,  from  the  itecesaitj  of  takn% 
lighter  loads. 

In  regard  to  cUy  farms^  consisting  of  less  thto  2W 
Scotch  acres,  they  do  not  afford  sufficient  employmenl  for 
a  person  possessed  of  Capital,  abilities^  and  activity.  Xll* 
farmer  therefore  generally  employs  hiniself  as  A  wbrkfiii^ 
grieve  or  overseer ;  and  servants  accustomed  to  hU  ^m* 
sence  and  aid,  when  they  happen  to  be  left  ta  tbemiebci^ 
idle  awAy  their  time,  or  commit  bluiiders.  There  is  atill  a* 
greater  objection  to  the  smaller  siibe  of  farms^  that  the  ttook 
of  men  and  hortes  kept  is  not  equal  to  execute,  b^  tfa^tv 
selves,  any  work  that  requires  dispatch,  such  ai  the  fam^ 
ing  home  of  a  cargo  of  lime,  the  carriage  of  k  dunglUll 
from  town,  the  delivery  of  a  large  qufintity  of  gram,  vfluik 
short  notice,*  the  leading  grain  into  the  stack-yWl  afite 
bad  weather,  also  keeping  the  proper  seasoh  of  ploughiigi 
sowing,  or  harrowing  any  ticklish  field  upon  the  fatm  ;  wH 
these  difficulties  can  be  surmounted,  if  the  stock  and  fivni 
are  large,  and  the  other  operations  of  the  fatm  go  oil 
smoothly  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  laid  down,  tben* 
fore,  ai  an  aniom  regarding  clay-land  occupation^,  thiil  t 
farm  of  a  proper  size,  say  300  Scotch,  or  371  English 
acres,  can  be  cultivated  with  considerably  less  stodt,  and 
every  way  at  less  expence,  in  proportion  to  its  iiae,  tfaad 
one  of  smaller  dimensions. 


5.  Tumip-land  Arable  Fofim, 

Where  the  soil  of  a  farm  is  of  a  light  descriptidn,  A  ln^ 
ger  extent  of  land  is  necessary,  as,  in  such  soils,  shiiep  tiiid 
cattle  are  not  only  fed  off  in  greater  numbers  than  in  TA^ 
clay*land  districts,  owing  Co  the  quantity  of  green  food 
they  produce,  but  also  because  stock  ii  iiometimte  br^  ill 
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Kgotnidfintblg  ^luurtitiai^  Mid  n  lai^ge  projporiitai  of  tbe  farm 
kqpl  in  pasturage.     On  such  soils,  tberafore,  m  brnt  of 
«00  to  lOUO  Scotch,  from  76S  to  1870  EikgUth  acreii 
not  been  considered  too  large;   and  where  it  is  en- 
'toiiated  to  a  skilful  and  active  farmer,  such  an  extent  is  not 
diaadTantageotts  either  to  him,  to  the  landbrd,  or  to  the 
jpshlic.    In  some  instances,  indeed,  persons  of  uncommon 
abiiitits,  have  successfully  held,  in  tbe  more  southern  dis» 
triotiy  even  larger  occupations  of  turnip  soils  {  but,  in  ge- 
rund,   the  difficultj  in   procuring  manure  for  extensive 
flakb  of  turnips,  and.  of  carrying  out  the  dung  from  the 
fiffm-yard  to  the  fields,  tend  greatly  to  limit  the  turnip^ 
farmers  of  Scotland,  to  occupations  of  a  moderate  extent. 

Il^hfts  been  much  contended,  whether  it  is  necessary,  on 
soch  extensive  farms  at  those  of  1000  Scotch  acres,  to 
have  two  sets  of  c^ees.  They  certainly  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed if  possible ;  and  if  the  farm^yard  is  fortunately  situated 
in  tbe  eentre  of  the  farm,  one  set  may  be  sufficient^  though, 
in  that  case^  the  more  remote  fields  of  the  occupation  arc 
seldom  so  property  attended  to,  and  consequently  are  less 
productive  and  valuable.  It  is  a  great  advantage,  howe- 
ver, attending  a  turnip  soil,  that  the  green  crops  may  be 
consumed  on  the  ground,  and  that  no  expence  of  convey- 
ance is  necessary. 


6.  CoTnnieTcidl  Ftztms, 

If  the  idea  be  well  founded,  that  agriculture  should  not 
4ie  undnr  more  restrictions  than  manufactures  or  com- 
ttenee,  but  that  any  extent  of  land  should  be  occupied,  in 
proportion  to  the  skill,  abilities,  ai)d  capital  of  the  farmer ; 
in  that  case  farms  c^  still  greater  extent  than  even  1006 
acres  of  arable  land,  cannot,  in  particular  instances,  be 
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objected  to^  though  such  extensive  tracts  of  lancl,  in  the 
occupation  of  one  fanner,  are  not  in  general  to  bexeconu 
mended.  To  such  farms,  the  name  of  Commercial  *  may 
be  given,  as  they  often  resemble  more  the  bold  speculiu 
tions  of  a  merchant,  than  the  cautious  undertakings  of  a 
mere  practical  farmer.  Such  farms,  more  especially  in 
turnip  soils,  may  Extend  from  1000  to  2000  Scotch,  or 
from  1270  to  2540  English  acres.  The  most  extensira 
•union  of  farms  in  the  Lothians  contains  ItOO  Scoteli  acres 
arable  land,  at  a  rent  of  L.5660  per  a$mum. .  The  Bomimg 
of  the  whole  farms  thus  occupied,  is  generally  in  tka  M* 
lowing  proportions : 

Scotch  m 

w  n  eaii,^v*'»%'»^^<»»%'^^%<»%<^i»%^^'%^^^x»»^^<^^^*'»*''»*<%%>»  «mji# 
joar  ley ,%>»»%^»%»»^^ v»%'»%»»%*'%*<»%^%%v»i%%%^^'%%»<<%^»<*»  xisv 

jL  eas  anQ  jpeans,^<%%^»>»%»%i%%^w%>»%%%>%^»%<%%^^%<%»»»»  Xaa* 
Turnips,v%^v>>%v%^^^^»^^.>%^.>w^%^^.^w>^.^»v^%^  200 
Potatoe8,.^^^^^^v.^....^.^...^.i>.^^.^..   30 


1070 
xn  clover  or  pasture,%%%iv»%%%i%%%^<%%%^«%»<»»%»%%^    i  «9\/ 


X  otaK«%%%*««««i.vHA/ 


,«%%%*««« J 


c 
*  The  term  Commercial  may  be  objected  to ;   but  why  not  the  commerce 

ef  land  as  well  as  that  of  corn  ?  And  may  not  the  raising  of  com  be  caUed 
a  species  ^  fnanuftuiure,  and  the  most  important  of  any  ?  Indeed*  some 
maintain,  that  all  farms  should  be,  strictly  speaking,  commercial;  and  tha^ 
the  soil  will  never  be  improved  to  its  highest  piteh  by  tenants,  until  aU  feu- 
dal ideas  of  favour  to  the  present  occupiers,  and  of  the  hardships  of  removal* 
&c  are  totally  laid  aside,  and  leases  are  founded,  on  a  perfect  reciprocity  of 
interests,  as  in  any  other  mercantile  transaction. 
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.  In  the  family  of  the  same  tenant,  there  is  an  additional 
fiurm  of  400  wcres^  at  the  rent  of  L.1800  a-jear,  making 
4h*  total  amount  of  the  rent  paid  bj  one  familj  L.7460 


7.  Pasture  Farm$* 

Where  farms,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  hillj  districts,  are 
•Intiost  entirely  employed  in  pasturage,  or  in  the  breeding 
of  sheqi  or  cattle,  there  can  be  no  precise  limits  to  their 
extent  A  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  the  north  of  Scot^ 
land,  had  once  a  farm  in  his  own  hands,  which  he  was 
converting  from  the  rearing  of  cattle  to  the  breeding  of 
eheep,  on  which  he  had  above  6000  Cheviot  sheep,  and 
the  farm  amounted  to  above  25,000  English  acres.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  sheep-walks  still 
more  extensive  are  to  be  met  with. 


6.  Farms  for  Accommodation  or  Amusement. 

It  is  not  only  a  healthy,  but  a  useful  employment,  for 
i;entlemen  residing  in  Uie  country,  to  have  some  land  in 
their  awn  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodation 
or  amusement,  and  to  provide  themselves  with  the  various 
articles  which  their  families  may  require.  Perhaps  those 
articles  might  often  be  purchased  fully  as  cheap  at  market ; 
and  it  might  be  more  profitable,  to  the  proprietors,  to  let 
the  land  at  a  fair  rent ;  but  it  would  be  highly  unpleasant 
for  any  gentleman,  to  have  the  servants  of  another,  over 
whom  he  could  have  no  controul,  working  constantly  near 
his  own  house,  and  to  have  scarcely  a  spot  he  could  call 
his  own,  on  which  he  or  his  family  could  take  air  or  exer* 
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eise  *.  Whtt  the  extent  of  luch  farnls  dhould  b^  iC.  ia  bot 
iiec#88aiy  to  discuMi  ils  to  much  must  depend  upon  ill* 
estabiisbment  kept  by  the  proprieto^i  the  time  he  miidil 
In  the  country,  and  the  degree  of  attention  whiith  he 
give  to  hb  farm. 


9.  Farms  of  Experiment  and  Public  Utility. 

Since  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  86  mitfsh 
rected  to  agricultural  pursuits^  many  fespeetable  pF^ir» 
tors  of  land  in  England^  among  whom  I  with  pleastiM 
enumerate  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  EgrieipoBli 
Lord  Somerville,  Mr  Coke  in  Norfolk  f ,  Mr  Wcstmi  in 
Essex,  Mr  Curwen  in  Cumberland,  and  many  others  whe 
might  be  named ;  and  several  in  Wales,  as  Sir  W^  ^  W^ 
Wynne,  Sir  Robert  W.  Vaughan,  Sec  ;  have  cultivated 
extensive  tracts  of  country,  with  the  view  of  trying  uaiAd 


*  Mr  Kerr,  in  his  Survey  of  BerWicksliire,  p.  51,  justly  observe,  that 
there  cannot  be  a  more  rational,  or  more  continually  varying  and  m^n^ 
fling  occupation  of  time,  for  the  retirement  of  a  country  gentleman,  tl4a 
the  detailed  superintendance  of  agricultural  pursuits,  united  with  attaa^ 
tion  to  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  his  estate,  by  incloain§ 
and  planting. 

•f  Some  Scotch  fnrmers  went  to  eiamlne  the  husbandry  o^  Bngisxtd. 
On  their  return  they  declired,  "  That  after  having  visited  all  the  princt- 
•«  pal  counties  in  England,  they  returned  perfectly  satisfied  in  their  owa 
'*  minds,  that  every  thing  that  an  agriculturist  could  wish  to  aee,  was  to 
«  be  met  with  at  Holkham,  where  every  branch  of  husbandry  was  con- 
'*  ducted  with  the  greatest  iregularity,  and  on  the  most  improved  prill- 
**  dples.**  What  an  eulogium  on  the  intelligent  owner  of  that  noUa  pro- 
perty ! 
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experiments,  and  diiseminating  a  knowledge  of  agricuUuFe 
in  their  respective  neighbourhood!. 

Nothing  can  be  more  laudable  than  such  exertions ;  and 
"the  spirit  of  improvement  which  they  have  thus  excited  ki 
«li  the  adjoining  districts,  and  the  important  facts  thence 
brought  to  light,  is  the  best  reqompence  for  all  their  la- 
Ixiurs.     At  the  same  time,  even  such  efforts  cannot  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  <*  Experimental  Farms,''   under 
public  patronage,   and  devoted   exclusively  to   the  ascer- 
taining of  useful  facts  by  apcurate  experiment,  continued 
as  long  as  maj  be  nec^essarjr.     The  establishment  of  even 
one  farm  of  that  description,  on  a  proper  scale,  would  be 
more  valuable  to  this  country,  than  the  conquest  of  many 
dbtant  possessions  f. 

On'  the  whole,  leaving  out  the  three  last  descriptions  of 
flsnns,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  assign  any  particular  limits  to 
their  extent,  the  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of 
die  sixes,  which,  in  favourable  circumstances^  may  be 
adopted,  in  regard  to  the  other  sorts. 


-(*  Without  experimental  farms,  carried  on  either  by  great  associationt, 
or  at  tbe  public  expenee,  theory  on  the  one  hand,  and  prejudice  on  the 
•tiMT,  wiU  long  preveqt  agriculture  from  being  reduced  to  a  science.  £z« 
perlmental  farms,  properly  conducted,  would  remove  every  doubt  on  the 
Mibject ;  and  every  material  improvement,  in  the  management  of  arable  and 
grass  land,  in  machinery,  or  in  regard  to  live  stock,  would  be  speedily 
adopted.  There  are  a  great  many  desiderata,  particularly  with  regard  to  live 
stoektthat  will  not  be  fully  determined,  without  such  farms,  fbrmany  years 
to  eome,  and  respecting  which  conjiecture,  or  at  meat  probability^  must  in 
die  mean  time  supply  the  place  of  establisbedilKts. 
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fin^h  acres*  omitting 
fractioaal  parts.  Seoteh 

6S  1  •  Small  laFins.  iiDder»%^%>»%,%i>^  »%^%»%<>%»»%i»6(^ 

62  to    2&4  2L  Dairy  farms,  from>^»%v>*%%%%^  50  to  200" 

272.  to    371  5.  Town  forms,  from«^%.^«.100  to  300 

371  to    762  4.  Clay-land  farms,  from..«w.300  to  600 

762  to  1570  &  Turnip-laud  farms^  from^JSOO  to  lOOQ 

1270  to  2540  6.  Commercial  farms^  from  1000  to  2000  * 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose,  that  any  one  can  be  so 
absurd  as  to  imagine,  that  the  extent  of  farms  specified 
in  the  above  table,  ought  to  be  considered  as  precise 
standards,  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  all  cases  whatevcir*^ 
It  is  merely  intended  to  explain,  what,  in  general,  may  jbe 
adopted,  where  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  farmer,  will  ^ 
able,  him  to  do  justice  to  such  occ^pations,  and  wh^ 
other  circumstances  are  favourable. 

Sonae  are  apt  to  consider  large  farms  as  hostile  to. po- 
pulation, and  in  other  respects  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interests.  Let  us  consider  how  far  such  objections  are  well 
founded. 

With  regard  to  large  farms  having  a  tendency  to  dimi- 
nish population,  such  an  idea  has  no  just  foundation,  and 
indeed  can  never  happen   under  an  improved  system  oC 


.  *  Some  would  recommend  the  division  of  arable  farms  into  thrae  class* 
as  &  1.  Small  farms,  under  200  Ei^lisk  acres ;  3.  Moderate-sized  farma, 
from  200  to  500  ;  and  large  farms  from  500  to  1000.  Such  is  the  divct* 
slty  of  opinion  on  this  most  interesting  subject.  It  has  also  been  obs^rved^ 
that  in  many  parts  of  England,  dairy  farms  are  of  a  larger  size  than  thoi«^ 
above  described ;  and  that  in  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  a  turnips- 
land  farm,  where  the  valleys  are  narrow,  is  seldom  found  to  exceed  9QQt 
acres. 
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tgricultare,  where  a  proper  proportion  of  the  land  is  cul- 
tivated bj  the  plough,  and  where  it  is  the  practice  to  ha^e 
mirried  servants^  on  the  footing  '  which  wilt  afterwards  be 
descrilied  in  Dissertation  III.' 

In  Mr  Robertsbn^s  valuable  Surrey  of  Mid-Lothian', 
printed  in  1795,  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  upon  the  farm 
of  Granton,  then  possessed  by  himself,  containing  about 
850  English  acres^  in  consequence  of  this  junction  of  three 
famui  ijUo  one,  the  population  had  increased  from  40  to 
70  souIsm*  It  is  remarked  by  the  same  intelligent  farmer, 
that  on  ntiall  farms,  there  are  sefdom  any  houses  or  cot* 
tages  but  the  farmei^s  own,  all  his  assistants  being  unmar* 
ried.  Where  there  are  great  farms,  on  the  other  hand, 
cottagers  abound ;  all  the  labourers  are  married,  and  have 
InailteB :  hence  population  must  increase. 

As  it  b  seldom,  however,  that  the  former  state  of  the 
population  on  a  farm  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  consider  its  actual  amount  on  some  great 
farms  at  this  time,  which  will  furnish  data  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  agricultural  population  in  a  well-cultivated  dis- 
trict, under  a  proper  system  of  management. 

Mr  Brown,  at  Markle,  in  East-Lothian,  on  a  farm  of 
S36  Scotch,  or  670  English  acres,  had,  in  1808,  a  popuFa* 
tioii  of  108  souls,  which,  in  1809,  was  reduced  to  91 ;  en- 
tvely  owing  to  the  families  of  some  of  the'  servants  grow- 
ing up,  and  removing  to  other  places. 

Mr  Somervilie,  at  Atbelstanford  Mains,  in  East  Lo- 
thmii,  has,  on  his  form,  containing  608  Scotch,,  or  778 
En^^ish  acres,  a  population  of  98  souls,  occupying  twenty 
separate  houses.  His  servants  have  a  number  of  children, 
sq^e  of  them  seven  or  eight,  all  of  whom  are  usefully  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  service. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr  Rennie  of  Phantassie,  in  East-Lo* 
thian^  amounting  to  5^3  Scotch,  about  708  English  acres^ 
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the  pDpuIajtion  amounts  to  163  souls.  Six  of  t&e  bindr 
bave  six  cbildren  eiich. 

Mr  Nisbety  on  bis  farm  of  Beddea,  in  RozbnrgbsUrtt 
which  amounts  to  about  1000  English  acras^  has  150  sonls^ 
and  some  of  the  hinds  ha¥e  seren^  eight,,  ud  nine  dilld- 
ren. 

But  the  most  striking  instance  reported  to  no  of  agri* 
cultural  population,  and  of  its  increase,  owing  to  a  great' 
extent  of  land»  formerly  divided  into  small  farms,  but  lat- 
terly coming  into  the  possession  of  one  indiTidual,  is  oa 
those  occupied  by  that  intelligent  and  respectable  former, 
Mr  Walker  of  Mellendean,  in  Boidburg&shire,  of  which 
be  gives  the  foHowing  most  satisfactory  statement  r        * 

Stats  of  the  Population  of  the  Farms  oecupiied  hf  Ms 
Walker,  when  he  entered  into  possession,  on  the  suppo* 
sitipn  tbfit  each  family  consisted  of  five  persons. 

1797.    Caverton  and  Backedge^^»^^%>v%%^%.^^^18    r    tO 

1803.    Softlaw  and  Middlemost  walls >,%^^»>%%r%  8    ^    40 
1808.    Butherford,  Broomhouse,  &c.^.%^^*^»«^«^    *  11^' 

'  67       3»^ 

In  order  to  remove  every  doubt,  regarding  the  mmvnt 
of  population  at  this  time,  Mr  Walker,  in  Auguft  )At8^ 
was  at  the  trouble  of  making  an  exact  enumereftion  lOf 
the  names,  situation,  and  number  of  souls  in  eadi  famil^t 
in  the  different  farms  possessed  by  him,  and  certified  1^ 
the  respective  stewards  of  each  farm.  The  foUowu^g  is  a^ 
abstract  of  th^^t  enumeration : 
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I  Hbuseholders.  Sonlt. 

4.  CairertoD,  .»^^^.«%«%*^«%«%«^v«.^v%wM^wi.%w^  16%>i^»%v»»^'>.  86 


Former  populatio]i,«%vi,.,^^v»i^<wi^vvvk««««««v%  67«%«««^*<%*«355 


xncrcAse^^^v^  oo»%%'»%%%^ v»  x " »# 

So  great  an  increase  proves,  that  large  farms,  under  a 
proper  system,,  are  favourable  to  population. 

The  population  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  five  per  fa- 
milj,  and  there  are  nine  over.  But  many  of  tlie  hinds,  and 
other  labourers,  have  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  in  their  families, 
and  two  of  them  have  twelve. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  state,  that  the  population  on 
the  farms  occupied  by  Mr  Walker,  amounting  in  ail  to 
105  families,  are  not  exclusively  employed  in  their  culti- 
vation.    Upwards  of  one  half  of  them  consist  of  weavers, 
masons,  and  labourers  of  various  descriptions,  who,  except 
in  time  of  harvest,  (when  all  turn  out  who  are  able  to 
wield  the  sickle),  only  furnish  a  young  girl  or  lad,  when 
wanted,  for  every  kind  of  field-work,  at  Is.  per  day  in 
summer,  and  lOd,  per  day  in  winter.     The  number  of  fa- 
milies who    are  constantly  employed   on  the  farms,   and 
who  thence  exclusively  derive  their  maintenance,  may  be 
stated  at  fifty.      Encouragement  is  given  to  the  remaining 
Epuseholders  in  various  ways,  every  one  of  whom  has  a 
garden  attached  to  his  house,  likewise  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  and  flax  raised  in  the  fields,  and  coals  car- 
riage free ;  all  these  articles,  with  the  victuals  'they  receive 
in  time  of  harvest^  and  the  wages  of  the  girl  or  lad  at 
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other  seasons  of  the  year,  may  be  considered  as  etfaal  ta 
one-fourth  part  of  their  annual  maintenance. 

It  appears  on  the  whole,  from  these  returns,  that  th& 
extent  of  land  possessed  by  these  fire  farmers,  amounts  to 
something  more  than  6000  English  acres,  and  that  the 
population  is  10S6,  or  about  one  soul  for  every  six  Eng- 
Ksh  acres,  (rather  more  than  106  per  square  mile),  without 
any  common  being  attached  to  their  farms,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  regard  to  small  farms. 

It  would  likewise  have  been  extremely  desirable  to  hare 
ascertained  the  surplus  produce,  or  the  quantity  of  human 
food  sent  to  market,  after  feeding  the  population  on  these 
farms ;  but  various  circumstances  render  it  hardly  possi- 
ble to  make  such  a  calculation  with  any  thing  like  minute 
accuracy,  especially  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  different 
farms,  of  different  soils,  and  under  different  management. 
I  have  much  pleasure,  however,  in  presenting  to  the  read^v 
an  abstract  of  a  return  transmitted  to  me,  by  a  respectable 
farmer,  Mr  Brown  at  Markle,  who  possesses  670  English 
acres  of  land,  chiefly  kept  under  arable  husbandry,  and  the 
population  of  whose  farm  amounts  to  91  of  alt  ages.  Such 
an  abstract,  I  trust,  will  answer  every  useful  purpose,  in 
regard  at  least  to  the  surplus  produce  of  that  important 
species  of  occupation,  clay-land  farms. 


<<  According  to  the  most  accurate  calculation  in  my 
power,  the  produce  of  eighty  English  acres,  of  tolerably 
good  land,  is  required  to  support  the  population  of  this 
farm.  These  acres  are  appropriated  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

L  Twenty  acres  in  grass  for  milch  cows. — Note.  The  pro- 
duce of  forty  acres,  besides  straw  in  winter^  is  consume 
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by  milch  cows ;  but  as  one  half  of  the  cheese  and  but- 
ter manufactured  from  the  milk  of  these  cows  is  carried 
to  market,  onlj  twenty  acres  are  charged  to  the  account 
of  home  consumption. 

8.  Twenty  acres  in  oats,  the  produce  of  which  is  consumed 
in  meal,  in  the  shape  of  pottage  or  hastj-pudding,  bj  the 
servants  of  the  farm  and  their  families,  or  bj  the  shear- 
ers (reapers)  in  harvest. 

S.  Ten  acres  in  barley,  the  produce  of  which  is  used  upon 
the  farm,  either  as  pot  barley,  or  manufactured  into 
meal,  or  malted  and  used  upon  the  farm  in  harvest- 
time. 

4.  Six  acres  in  peas  and  beans,  the  produce  of  which  is  ma- 
ttufactured  into  meal,  and  used  with  part  of  the  barley 
as  bread  by  the  servants. 

5.  Six  acres  in  potatoes. 

6.  Three  acres  in  garden  ground, 

7.  Seven  acres  in  wheat. — As  wheat  bread  is  purchased, 
not  only  for  my  own  family,  and  for  the  use  of  the  reap- 
ers in  harvest^time,  but  also  occasionally  by  the  married 
servants,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  produce  of  se> 
ven  acres  may  be  charged  on  that  account. 

8.  Eight  acres  in  grass  for  feeding  beef  and  mutton,  mostr 
ly  used  by  my  own  family,  with  a  small  quantity  by  the 
married  servants,  I  here  estimate  that  eighty  stones  of 
beef  and  mutton,  Amsterdam  weight,  are  annually  con- 
sumed upon  the  farm,  and  that  it  will  require,  upon  an 
average,  eight  acres  of  grass  to  produee  that  quantity 
of  beef  and  mutton,  over  aiki  above  the  original  weight 
of  the  animals  when  purchased.'^ 

«•  From  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  produce  of  80 
jBnglish  acres  of  ground  is  required  to  sup[>ort  the  popu- 
lation of  this  farm.  It  may  next  be  added,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  90  acres  is  consumed  by  the  working,  supernume* 
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rary,  and  saddle  horses,  viz.  40  in  grass,  tares,  and  hajy  and 
50  acres  in  oats ;  and  that,  on  an  average  of  years,  the  pro- 
duce of  4.5  acr^s  is  used  as  seed-corn.  About  100  acre9  or 
thereabouts  are  annually  unproductive,  that  is,  in  summer- 
fallow,  in  grass  upon  which  young  horses  are  reared,  or 
occupied  by  fences,  roads,  water-runs,  stack-yards,  and 
.other  purposes,  from  which  no  direct  produce  is  returned. 
These,  with  four  acres  in  flax,  given  to  the  servants  as  a 
part  of  their  wages,  amount  in  all  to  319  acres,  wbidr, 
deducted  from  670,  the  total  number  of  acres^n  the  farm, 
leaves  a  balance  of  551  acres  for  raising  disposable  pro* 
duce.'' 

^^  Of  the  acres  carrying  disposable  produce,  30  have 
already  been  accounted  for,  as  devoted  to  the  feeding  of 
milch  cews,  one  half  of  the  cheese  and  butter  manufactu- 
red from  their  milk  being  estimated  as  going  to  market 
About  other  70  acres  are  kept  either  in  pasture  grass  for 
sheep,  or  used  for  soiling  cattle  in  the  yard,  and  30  acres 
in  turnips.  Thus  the  niimber  of  acres  in  grass  and  turnip 
for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep,  is  122 ;  and  if  this  is.  sub- 
tracted from  the  above  balance  of  351  acres,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  there  remain  229  English  acres  upon  which  dis- 
posable grain  can  be  cultivated. 

^^  With  regard  ta  the  produce  of  these  acres,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  with  the  slightest  precision,  because  it  varies 
from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  goodness  and  badness 
of  the  season  :  while  at  the  same  time  it  deserves  atten- 
tion,  that  every  deficiency  of  produce,  in  the  acres  set 
apart  for  supporting  homof  population,  and  raising  food 
for  servants,  horses,  and  seed-corn,  must  be  made  up  from 
this  surplus.  Generally  speaking,  the  surplus  corn  may  be 
estimated  at  something  more  than  four  quarters  per  acre, 
or  950  quarters  altogether,  after  the  acres  appropriated  to 
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koine  consumption  and  fattening  live  stock  are  deduct- 
ed;* 

<<  As  a  part  of  tlie  turnip  crop  is  consumed  by  the  milch 
cows  of  the  family,  and  by  breeding  ewes  in  the  winter 
months,  the  return  from  feeding  stock  may  be  stated  at 
800  stones,  Amsterdam  weight,  per  annum  of  beef,  mutton, 
and  lamb,  orer  and  above  the  weight  of.  the  cattle  and  sheep 
when  purchased,  and  about  150  stones  of  pork,  fed  in  the 
straw  yard  upon  the  offals ,  of  corn,  &c.  I  have  no  data  for 
estimating  the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  sold,  as  most  of 
the  butter  belongs  to  the  servants ;  but  if  the  whole  is  r^ted 
at  70  Scotch  stones,  of  23  avoirdupoise  pounds,  I  suppose 
a  great  errar  will  not  be  committed.'^ 


.  The  above  return  is  very  satis&ctory,  as  it  throws  much 
light  on  the  internal  economy  of  arable  fa,rms,  respecting 
which  so  little  information  has  hitherto  been  communicated 
to  the  public.  It  .required  indeed  a  degree  of  intelligence, 
of  ability,  and  of  public  spirit,  rarely  met  with  in  the  same 
individual,  to  draw  up  such  a  staten^ent,  and  to  induce  the 
author  to  agree  to  its  publication* 

On  the  farms  of  Mellendean,  ^c.  occupied  by  Mr 
Walker,  which  are  principally  of  a  light  turnip  soil,  the 
produce  of  land  in  cultivation  is  proportionally  less,  qot 
being  so  fertile ;  but  as  naked  fallows  are  unnecessary  in 
turnip  soils,  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  land  under 
grass  or  green  crops,  and  the  produce  of  meat  is  higher. 
According  to  Mr  Brown's  calculations,  hb  farm,  contain- 
ing 670  English  acres,  furnishes,  on  an  average,  a  surplus 
produce  of  950  quarters,  or,  at  eight  bushels  per  quarter, 
7600  bushels.  It  also  furnishes  950  atones,  Amsterdam 
Breij;bt,  of  beef^  mutton,  lamb,  am)  pork.     This  is  at  the 
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rate  of  nearly  eleren  and  one-half  bushels,  and  about  one 
stone  seven  pounds  of  butcher  meat,  of  surplus  prodiioe^ 
for  every  ^re  on  the  farm.  On  the  othor  hand,  Mr- 
Walker,  on  2866  English  acres  of  ^turnip  soil,  calenbrte% 
that  there  is  a  surplus  produce  of  3551  quarters  of  gnia^ 
and  about  7000  stones  of  butcher  meat :  eonaequently  tka 
surplus  produce,  per  acre,  owing  to  iallows  bring  iWMtcofi-^ 
sary,  isneai^ly  ten  bushels  of  grain,  whilst  about  two  atones 
seven  pounds  of  butcher  meat,  English  weiglit,  (or  two 
stones  Amsterdam),  is  produced  per  statute  acre. 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  considem* 
tion,  can  it  be  questioned  whether  large  farms,  linder  aa 
improved  system  of  cultivation,  instead  of  being  hoatih^ 
are  not  even  favourable  to  population,  furnishing,  at  the  • 
same  time,  an  immense  supply  of  surplus  produce ;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know,  whether  any  branch  of  domestK 
industry,  or  of  foreign  commerce,  can,  in  any  other  re- 
spect, be  compared  with  th£  cultivation  of  tsb  soil,  ams 

l*BE  IMPORT ANOB  OF  ITS  PRODUCTIONS  ? 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  various  advantages 
^resulting  from  large  farms.  These  may  be  classed  under 
the  following  general «  heads:  1.  When  the  farm  is  of  a 
proper  size,  (from  500  to  600  Scotch,  or  from  381  to  762 
English  acres),  less  expence  is  incurred  in  building  houses 
and  offices,  and  in  keeping  them  in  repair,  than  if  the 
farm  were  divided,  and  two  sets  of  houses,  be*  were  ereet^ 
ed  for  the  accommodation  of  two  or  more  fanners;  at 
least  that  is  generally  the  case,  though  some  large  farmeri 
go  beyond  all  bounds  in  the  accommodations  they  require. 
2.  The  inclosures  on  a  large  farm  are  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  are  originally  made,  and  afterwards  kept  in  repair,  at 
a  less  expence ;  much  ground  is  thus  added  to  cultivation, 
and  less  shelter  is  given  to  the  vermin  with  which  hedges 
and  walls  abound.     3.  There  is  also  a  saving  of  expenco 
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in  faoii8e*keq>ing,  when  two  farms  are  miited  into  one,  the 
amount  of  which  must  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
4s  The  nying  in  the  expence  of  cultivation  is  consider- 
able. When  a  farm  of  200  English  acres  is  united  to  one 
of  330,  the  work  of  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a  ploughman, 
will  be  nved ;  fewer  instruments  of  husbandry  are  also 
necessary ;  in  particular,  one  threshing-mill  will  be  sufB- 
^nt.  S.  The  land  is  much  better  cultivated,  more  effec- 
tuallj  drained,  and  more  improved  bj  extraneous  manures, 
which  small  farmers  cannot  afford  to  purchase  to  any  ex- 
tcnty  or  to  convey  to  any  distance.  6.  A  much  greater 
qnantity  of  disposable  produce,  as  appears  from  the  pre- 
ceding statement,  is  sent  to  market.  The  small  fartner 
and  hia  iamily,  indeed,  consume  so  much  of  the  produce 
of  Ibe  land  they  occupy,  and  raise  so  little,  that  the  sur- 
pfais  if  inconsiderable.  It  is  only  by  means  of  large  farms, 
that  great  towns  or  populous  districts  can  be  supplied  in 
aafficient  quantities  with  such  articles  of  primary  necessity^ 
as  grain,  butcher  meat,  &c. ;  in  regard  to  butcher  meat 
in  particular,  it  is  generally  sold  by  the  large  farmer  in  a 
£ittened  state,  which  is  seldom  done  by  the  small  farmer. 
7.  The  live  stock  on  large  farms  is  confessedly  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  because  a  large  farmer  can  afford  to  pur- 
dbase  the  best  sorts,  and  to  maintain  them  afterwards ; 
the  instruments  of  husbandry  are  likewise  of  a  more  im- 
|iroTed  description,  and  capable  of  performing  their  work 
in  a  better  manner.  8.  The  labour  on  a  large  farm  can 
he  better  subdivided  than  on  a  smaU  one  *p  by  means  of 


ttmem 


*  In  the  cultlration  of  turnips,  for  example,  the  first  forming  vf  Che 
JrfUs,  the  carting,  spreading,  and  ploughing  in  of  the  dung,  and  the  sow 
ittg  of  the  seed,  ought  all  to  be  going  forward  at  the  same  instant,  in  order 
to  anfiire  success.     But  on  yrerj  small  farms,  these  diflhrent  operatioxnr 
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which  critical  periods  may  be  caught,  more  strength -of 
labour  can  be  applied  to  particular  parts  of  the  farm  when  ' 
wanted,  and  the  work  may  be  done  better,  and  with  more  - 
expedition,  in  an  adverse  season.     9.  The  large  farmer  has  ■ 
full  employment,  independent  of  manual  labour  *.      He  • 
has  enough  to  do,  superintending  others,  instead  of  work-- 
iog  with  his  own  hands;    for  whilst  he  busily  employed ' 
himself  at  a  particular  job  at  one  part  of  his   farm^  his' 
servants  may  be  completely  idle  at  another.    .  It  la  in  con- 
sequence of  having  full  employment,  that  he  is  not  under 
the  necessity  of  engaging  in  other   undertakings,  :whidi> 
not  only  abstract  his  attention  from  his  farm,  but  i  may 
also  be  attended  with  real  loss-|-.      10.  A  farmer  with' a; 
large  capital  has  enlarged  ideas,  which  expand  with,  the 
extent  of  his  possessions:    He  has  a  superior  education, • 
and  understands  better  every  branch  of  his  profession';; 
He  has  more  enterprise,  and  having  fewer  prejudices  to; 
subdue,  he  is  more  ready  to  adopt  new  improvements:: 


must  of  necessity  be  accomplished  in  succession ;  hence,  in  a  droughty  sea- 
son, not  only  is  the  soil  itself  robbed  of  its  moisture,  but  the  dung,  from 
lying  spread  along  the  drills,  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun,  and 
is  frequently  rendered  so  dry,  as  to  be  of  very  little  service  to  the  plants, 
during  the  first  stage  of  their  growth  ;  nay,  may  even  operate  against  the 
vegetation  of  the  seeds,  by  keeping  the  soil  immediately  under  them  too 
open. 

*  Men  of  genius  and  enterprise  will  not  be  confined  to  small  farms* 
such  as  those  which  prevail,  for  instance,  in  some  parts  of  Stirlingshire, 
&c.  They  speculate  on  something  else,  as  blaek- cattle,  horses,  grain, 
&c.  &c.  and  look  upon  their  farms  as  a  secondary  and  unimportant  con« 
cern. 

-)-  Since  rents,  and  the  expcnce  of  cultivation  and  of  labour,  have  so  much 
increased,  a  person  of  education  and  character  cannot  live  respectably,  or 
even  with  comfort,  on  a  small  farm,  and  must  look  out  for  some  other  meani 
of  subsidiary  occupation* 
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He  19  able  to  travel  about  to  obtain  useful  infoil^ti^,  to 
educate  his  family  better,'  and  in  erery  respect  to  rend^fr 
them   more  useful  members  of  society.     11.  On  a  large 
farm  a  greater  yarietj  of  practice  can  be  introduced,  such 
as  pasturing    a  proportion  of  the  farm  alternately ;  and 
wJiUst  the  large ^rmer  may  be  both  disposed  and  enabled 
to  change  bis  intended  system,  should  an  unfortunate  sea* 
SOS,  or  some  other  incident,  render  it  necessary,  the  farm-' 
er  on  a  limited  scale  must  continue  in  the  trodden  path, 
oAesin  opposition  to  the  true  principles  of  htr  profession*. 
12L    JLarge  farms  are  favourable   to  the  improvement  of 
land  in  an  inferior  or  waste  state.     The  small  farmer  gene- 
tsAly  leaves  it- as  he  found  it;  Avfaereas,  when  a  great  farm* 
efj  with  a  considerable  capital,igets  such  land  into  bis  pos-- 
session,  on  an  improving  lease,  ^  he  soon  renders  the  waste 
neariy  as  valuable  ais  the  old  cultivated  soil  *.'     15.  Large 
fanners,    when  they  are  active,  spirited,   and  intelligent, 
are  the  fittest  persons  to  try  experiments,  and  to  prose-' 
oeie  them  to  the  necessary  extent;  small  farmers  cannot 
afibrd  it,  and  gentlemen  feirmers,  though  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  ^dom  give  that  unremitting  attention 
so  necessary  ibr. ensuring  success*  14.  Many  operations,  on  a 
large  farm  can  be  done  better,  and,  in  proportion  to  their 
importance,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  on  a  small  one.     for  in- 
stance, where  a  large  flock  of  sheep  are  kept,  or  a  number 
of  cattle,  careful  and  intelligent  servants  may  be  hired  for 
attending  them,  which  no  farmer  on  a  small  scale  can  afford. 
A  large  farmer  can  also  sell  at  market,  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  ten  times  the  number  of  cattle  or  sheep,  or  ten  times 


'  *  When  persons  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  small  portions  of  waste  landf 
(from  two  to  six  acres)  to  improve,  they  often  do  i;  effectually ;  but  small 
fanners  rarely  add  to  the  arable  land  in  their  possession. 
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ihe  quantity  of  grain,  that  anj  small  farmer  can  har^  t# 
dispose  of,  15.  The  large  farmer,  possessed  of  all  these 
adrantages,  can  in  general  also  afford  to  paj  a  higher  rent, 
and,  from  the  capital  or  credit  he  possesses,  with  more 
punctuality,  than  the  small  farmer,  from  whom  the  rent 
he  agreed  to  paj  cannot  often  be  exacted  without  eon* 
punction.  16.  The  large  farmer  pays  more  taxes  to  go^ 
vernment  for  his  house,  and  every  article  of  his  consump^ 
tion.  Indeed,  farmers  whose  rents  are  under  L  60  a^ycar, 
are  considered  by  parliament,  and  justly  too,  to  be  ia  so 
humble  and  poor  a  state,  that  they  are  not  made  liaUe  to 
the  payment  of  the  income  tax  *,— and  if  all  the  faraM 
in  the  kingdom  were  under  L.50  per  annumf  goyemmenl 
would  not  draw  a  single  shilling  from  the  occupien  of 
land.  In  the  last  place.  Respectable  farmers,  possessiBg- 
that  species  of  independence  which  a  lease  furnishes^  art 
a  most  important  link  in  the  great  chain  of  society,  aot' 
to  be  found  in  any  country  in  the  universe.  Great  Britain 
alone  excepted, — a  class,  whose  habits  of  industry^  intci*> 
ligence,  and  spirit,  and  the  extent  of  whose  capital,  whieh 
it  has  required  centuries  to  accummulate,  form  a  species  of 
bulwark,  materially  tending  to  preserve  the  existing  order 
of  society  ;  but  if  that  bulwark,  which  it  might  be  difficoit 
now  to  overthrow,  were  once  laid  prostrate,  it  would  baffle 


.  *  The  following  description  of  the  situation  of  a  small  farmer,  by  M[r  Wal- 
ker of  Wooden,  will  fully  justify  this  exemption :  **  In  every  instance  I 
**  have  met  with,  where  a  person  occupies  such  a  quantity  of  land  as  SO 
**  acres,  merely  as  a  farmer,  without  any  other  employment,  I  have  unl* 
**  formly  observed,  that  the  occupier  could  with  difficulty  live  by  his  profet- 
<*  sion ;  that  his  lands  were  always  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  of  coarse 
**  very  unproductive ;  and  that  he  and  his  family  dra^  on  a  very  UAOomivr* 
**  table  existence,  in  constant  trouble  and  perplexity." 
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Iwaum  jfoiicjf  witboiit  the  exiitence  of  similar  circum- 
ftaocesf  erer  to  renew. 

,  )  When  all  Uiese  particulars  are  considered^  and  when  to 
tbem  it  is  added,  that  population^  as  well  as  produce,  is  in 
graeral  increased  bj  large  farms,  under  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  which 
dcicription  of  farm  is  best  entitled  to  encouragement,  and 
is  the  most  likely  to  promote  the  public  advantage. 

There  is  an  important  subject  of  discussion,  connected 
with  the  size  of  farms,  of  which  it  is  necessary  here  to  take 
notice,  namely.    Whether  it  is  proper  that  any  farmer 
should  be  suffered  to  occupy  more  than  one  farm,  or  to 
possesa  what  in  England   is    called  an  off-farm,   and  in 
Sootland  a  led-^ne?  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  practice.      Though  a  farm  of  a  moderate  size  may  be 
sufficient  for  a  person  possessed  of  moderate  talents,  and 
idM  small  capital,  yet  where  great  talents  and  a  great  capi* 
tal  are  united,  there  is  no  reason  why  ample  scope  should' 
Mt.  be  given,  for  the  exertions  of  which  such  an  individual 
if:  capable,  and  why  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  extend 
hU  pursuits.      Such  additional  farms  are  rarely  taken  but 
by  able  and  spirited  cultivators ;  and  it  would  be  bad  po« 
licy,  to  limit  such  men  to  the  cultivation  of  the  single  spot 
on  which  they  happened  to  be  originally  set  down,  to  curb 
or  palsy  their  exertions,  or  to  fetter  their  free   agency, 
where  their  actions  do   not  endanger   the    happiness  of 
lociety.     It  is  also  said,  Why  should  agriculture,  in  point 
of  extent,  be  more  limited  than  commerce  ?  And  in  re- 
gard to  led  or  off-farms  in  pariicular,  it  is  contended,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  farming  to  be  carried  on  with  spi* 
rit,  or  to  any  great  extent,  where  they  are  prohibited.     A 
p^rion,  for  instance,  possessed  of  L.  10,000  of  capital,  i» 
desirous  of  following  agriculture  as  a  profession.     He  takes 
A  farm  of  £00  acres,  on  a  lease  of  19  or  21  years.    He  lays 
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out  L.5000  of  his  capital  in  stocking  and  improying  that 
farm ;  but  if  he  has  no  other  land  in  his  occupation,  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  his  landlord^ 
who,  at  the  termination  of  his  lease,  maj  deprive  him  of 
his  farm  on  very  short  notice,  and  when  it  may  be  impose 
sible  for  him  to  provide  himself  with  another.  nnle% 
therefore,  he  is  in  the  actual  possession  of  another  fam^ 
he  may  be  under  the  distressing  necessity  of  selling  bff 
the  whole  of  his  stock,  and  abandoning  his  profession; 
whereas  with  a  led,  or  off-farm,  he  may  still  retail  the 
stock  on  that  part  of  his  occupation,  though  he  may  be 
obliged  to  sell  off  the  rest  *. 

These  led  or  separate  farms  are  generally  entrusted  t6 
farming  stewards,  and  being  usually  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  farmer's  residence,  are  managed  under  bis  in* 
spection,  and  in  general  advantageously.  Hence,  tbod|^ 
it  b  certainly  desirable,  that  every  farm,  of  a  proper  fliiVi 
should  have  a  separate  possessor,  yet  there  are  cases,  it 
the  same  time,  where  a  departure  from  that  general  mh 
may  be  admissible  -|-,  more  especially  when  farmers  go  from 


*  Mr  Bailey  of  Chillingham  reiparkst  that  a  tenant,  who  has  a  firai 
of  strong  loam,  upon  which  he  cannot  grow  a  sufficiency  of  tupnips,  caa 
afford  more  rent  for  a  farm  of  turnip  soil,  than  any  tenant  who  bad  ta 
reside  upon  it,  and  had  no  other  farm.— -It  is  likewise  obvious,  that  a  h^ 
sheep  farm  ih  not  safe,  aiKl  far  less  commodious,  without  a  low  farm,  or  at 
least  winter  pastures  annexed  to  it.  Another  correspondent  observes,  that 
one  farm  may  be  better  adapted  for  keeping  winter  stock,  another  for  sum- 
mer ;  one  for  breeding,  and  another  for  feeding ;  or  on  one  farm  the  pas> 
ture  iLay  fail,  whereas  on  another  it  may  be  abundant.  He  adds,  that  he 
has  frequently  found  the  benefit  of  ail  these  circumstances. 

-f  One  of  my  farming  correspondents  has  explained  his  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  in  the  following  terms : 

**  1  now  beg  leave  to  give  my  humble  opinion  respecting  the  resolu- 
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well-cttkivated  districts,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  to 
improve  the  barren ;  or  where  opulent  sheep-farmers,  in 
the  more  southern  districts,  take  extensive  tracts  of  coiin- 
try  in  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  more  im« 
|iroved  kinds  than  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  there,  by 
means  of  which  the  value  of  these  distant  regions  is  greatly 
increased.  Peculiar  attention  is  necessary  to  enforce  im- 
provements, in  regard  either  to  stock  or  culture,  in  c^ses 
of  that  nature ;  and  where  there  are  two  sets  of  houses 
and  offices,  it  is  essential  for  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
that  both  should  be  kept  up,  in  case  a  division  of  the  fairm 


iioQS  which  some  proprietors  have  entered  into,  of  insisting  on  rending  te- 
itmtt,  which  I  am  of  opinion  is  very  much  against  their  own  interest ;  as 
wdl  as  a  cheek  to  farmers  ef  enterprise  and  capital.  For  instance,  a  farm* 
cr  has  a  farm  of  100  acres,  but  has  a  capital  to  steck  another  farm  of  160 
acres  more,  which  is  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  which  he  could  manage 
cquaUy  well  as  his  own,  and  of  course  could  give  a  greater  rent  for  it,  thaa 
any  other  person,  who  might  be  obliged  to  reside  upon  it,  having  no  family 
to  keep.  But  as  residing  tenants  are  insisted  on  by  both  landlords,  it  is 
oat  of  the  question.  The  farm  is  therefore  let  to  a  farmer,  probably  16s. 
or  SOs.  per  acre  cheaper,  than  the  other  farmer  would  have  given.  Tha 
person  that  gets  it,  perhaps  hardly  maintains  his  family  upon  it,  whereas 
the  qther  would  have  made  money,  not  having  a  family  to  keep ;  the  land- 
lord would  have  got  more  rent,  and  the  residing  tenanl  would  have  turned 
himsalf  to  some  other  useful  employment,  or  got  another  farm.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  farmer  with  the  accumulated  stock,  may  perhaps  embark  it 
ia  a  business  that  he  knows  nothing  about,  or  perhaps  lend  his  money  to 
the  residing  tenant,  who,  from  the  smallness  of  the  farm,  is  unable  to  make 
any  thing  of  it ;  and  in  either  case,  a  heavy  loss  is  sustained  by  an  indus- 
trious farmer,  who  might  have  made,  on  different  principles,  a  moderate 
fortune.*'  There  is  a  difficulty  in  this  case  regarding  keeping  up  the  build- 
ings, where  they  are  erected  on  separate  properties.  If  none  exist,  it  is 
certainly  for  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  avoid  that  expence.  Care^  Aow- 
coer,  mt^  be  takenf  thMt  one  farm  i»  not  enriched  at  the  eyjience  of  ike  other,  b^ 
tkc  coMv^ance  ofp-oduce,  unlest  a  fair  proportion  tf  manure  is  returned^ 
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should  become  again  advisable ;  but  where  that  is 
adverted  to,  the  farm  may  certainly  be  brought  into  a  bet* 
ter,  rather  than  into  a  worse  condition.  Nor  can  any  se^ 
rious  mischief  arise  from  the  practice,  for  the  evils,  if  anjTy 
will  correct  themselves.  If  a  man  rents  more  land  than  be 
can  advantageously  manage,  either  bj  himself  or  others,  he 
suffers  of  course,  and  his  business  is  of  necessity  contracted 
to  that  scale,  which  his  capital,  industry,  and  abilities  art 
adequate  to  embrace  *. 

On  this  subject,  it  has  likewise  been  ingeiiiously  obsei^ 
ved,  that  every  man'^s  profit,  in  any  business  whatever; 
must  depend  on  skill  in  his  profession,  and  on  his  diligence. 
In  regard  to  skill,  the  greater  practice  any  individual  has 
in  a  profession,  the  more  experience,  and,  of  consequence, 
the  more  skill  he  will  possess.  The  man  of  the  greatest 
practice,  may  not  always  be  the  persbn  of  the  greateit 
skill,  but  he  certainly  ought  to  possess  more,  than  if  hii 
practice  had  been  more  limited.  It  is  well  known,  that 
this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  law  and  medicine,  and  it  also 
applies  to  farming.  As  to  diligence,  a  great  concern  it 
certainly  rather  a  stimulus  to  it  than  otherwise.  It  is  ge- 
nerally seen,  that  the  less  a  man  has  to  do,  the  less  exer« 
tion  he  uses  to  do  that  little. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  extensive  occupations  is, 
that  a  man  may  be  possessed  of  great  capital,  and  may 
have  acquired  great  general  knowledge  in  his  profession, 
but  cannot  attend  to  the  minutise.  This  man,  if  he  farms 
to  a  great  extent,  will  be  enabled  to  select  proper  stewards 
and  overseers  for  each  department,  and  will  have  every 
thing  conducted  in  the  highest  style  of  farming  ;  whereas, 
were  such  a  man  limited  to  a  small  farm,  that  will  not  af* 


•  Remark  by  Mr  John  Shirreff. 
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ford  the  expence  of  an  able  overseer  or  steward,  from  his 
not  being  able  to  attend  to  the  minutise  himself,  he  vrould, 
in  alt  probability,  make  a  very  indifTerent  figure  in  farming, 
and  his  abilities  would  be  lost  to  himself  and  to  his  coua- 

f J- 

The  expenditure  in  carrying  on  the  operations  on  com- 
mercial or  led-farms,  may  perhaps  be  greater,  than  where 
every  thing  is  conducted  under  the  eye  of  the  master  ;  but 
there  are  advantages  which  more  than  counterbalance 
that  objection;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  profit  on  these 
farms,  ought  to  be  fully  as  great,  as  on  residing  farms : 
neither  will  the  population  decrease,  and,  indeed,  it  will  in 
general  be  the  reverse ;  for  the  stewards  or  overseers  on 
these  farms,  will  always  exert  themselves,  for  their  own 
credit,  to  have  a  command  of  hands,  that  all  their  master^g 
orders  may  be  promptly  executed,  and  that  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farm  may  be  well  finished,  and  in  proper  sea- 
son. 

In  regard  to  such  farms,  it  may  likewise  be  observed, 
that  the  best  mode  of  occupation,  is  not  that  which  suits 
best  a  few  individuals,  but  the  great  object  is,  in  all  cases^ 
to  obtain  the  greatest  produce  from  the  soil,  after  defray- 
ing the  expence  of  seed  and  labour.  This  disposable  pro« 
duce  will  then  find  its  way  to  all  those  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  pay  for  it. 

As  to  the  idea,  that  if  farms  in  general  were  of  a  large 
lize,  it  might  frequently  be  difficult  to  get  men  of  ca- 
pital to  take  them,  and  that  it  would  establish  a  kind  ot 
monopoly ; — it  is  to  be  observed,  that  where  leases  arc 
granted,  persons  quit  other  lines  of  life,  as  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  law,  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  b^^ 
come  farmers,  thinking  it  a  liberal,  creditable,  and  pro- 
fitable profession.  Hence,  in  prosperous  districts,  there 
can  be  no  want  of  candidates ;  and  where  there  is  any  de- 
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ficieney  of  capital,  the  payment  of  the  rent  may  te  post- 
poned, till  the  sale  of  the  crop  can  produce  it,  and  the 
buildings  and  other  substantial  improvements  may  be  made 
by  the  landlord.  On  such  a  system,  large  farms  may  be 
introduced,  even  into  poor  countries,  and  persons  possessed 
of  even  a  moderate  capital  may  be  enabled  to  take  them. 
As  to  the  objection,  that  large  farmers  are  apt  to  get  above 
their  profession,  and  to  become,  like  gentlemen  farmers, 
luxurious  in  their  mode  of  living,  careless  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  trusting  every  thing  to  their  stewards ;  that  may 
bappen  in  particular  cases,  but  can  never  become  general. 
The  exaction  of  a  fair  rent,  and  the  pressure  of  taxes,  h  a 
sufficient  stimulus  to  economy,  as  well  as  to  industry  and  ex- 
ertion. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  no  arguments 
can  be  made  use  of  in  favour  of  small  farms,  though  those 
in  favour  of  large  ones  seem  greatly  to  preponderate. 
There  are,  it  is  said,  numbers  of  people,  tolerably  well 
skilled  -in  improved  agriculture,  who  have  no  capital  for 
what  is  now  considered  to  be  even  a  moderate  farm.  The 
share  which  these  farmers,  and  their  families,  take  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  farm,  saves  considerable  outgoings  in  the 
wages  and  maintecance  of  servants  *,  and  superior  care 
may  be  expected^  where  the  whole  family  are  personally 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  It  is  admit- 
ted, that  the  greater  tenants,  either  as  breeders  or  graziers, 
will  in  genera]  produce  proportionably  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  animal  food ;  but  there  are  two  exceptions  even  to 
that  rule,  in  the  cases  of  pigs  and  poultry,  which  thrive 
better,  and  are  more  profitable,  under  the  minute  attention 
of  the  cottager  or  small  farmer. 

It  is  also  remarked  by  Mr  Stewart  of  Hillside,  in  Dum- 


*  This  advantage  is  ideal.     See  note,  p.  117. 
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fries^^shire,  from  whose  return  the  preceding  observation  is 
taken,  that  when  a  young  man  sets  out  in  the  world  as  a 
ploughman,  without  patrimony,  or  any  thing  but  what  is 
to  be  acquired  by  his  own  exertions,  he  may  possess,  not 
only  worth  and  industry,  but  also  invention  and  genius, 
fit  to  show  an  example  to  all  around  him,  had  he  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  But  if  farms  are  all  large,  or  even  of 
moderate  sizes,  such  deserving  people  may  never  get  above 
the  servile  state  in  which  they  set  out  in  the  world  *.  Many 
DOW  in  the  highest  class  of  agriculturists,  as  well  as  of  store- 
iarmiers,  exemplary  and  beneficial  improvers  of  their  coun- 
try, must  still  have  remained  in  the  employment  of  herd'- 
iDg,^  or  at  the  stilts  of  the  plough,  were  it  not  for  the  pro- 
gressive size  of  farms,  which  enabled  them  to  commence 
their  career  in  agriculture. 

.  There  was  a  time,  says  Mr  Robertson  of  Muirton,  not 
yet  long  past,  when  the  little  tenant  was  unfit  for  his  pro* 
fession,  from  want  of  knowledge.  That  is  rarely  the  case 
jn  these  days.  Agriculture  is  now  understood  by  the  little 
tenant  of  40  acres,  as  well  as  by  the  great  farmer  of  400  f. 


*  It  is  found,  in  well-cultivated  districts,  that  persons  of  this  description* 
wlio  ha^e  industry  and  talents,  become  stewards  or  barn-men  to  large  fsLt" 
inerst  then  overseers  to  gentlemen,  and,  latterly,  get  farms  themselves ; 
and  thus  a  spirit  of  industry  and  ambition  is  fostered  in  that  class  of  men. 
Besides,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  political  economist  to  find  situations 
for  the  display  of  individual  vrorth,  industry,  invention,  and  genius :  these, 
when  left  at  liberty,  will  always  find  a'lield  for  themselves.  The  political 
economist  can  only  point  out  such  arrangements  as  are  the  most  likely  to 
promote  the  general  benefit  of  the  community. 

+  On  this  subject  Mr  Shirreff  very  justly  remarks,  that  though  the  te- 
nant of  40  acres  may  naturally  be  as  able  as  the  tenant  of  400  acres,  h^ 
has  not  had  •  an  opportunity  of  gaining  the  same  quantum  of  knowledge, 
by  a  sufficient  latitude  of  experience.  A  medical  man  gets  more  know^ 
iedge  by  walking  the  hospitals  of  a  great  city  in  a  few  months,  than  ant** 
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The  tbrediiDg-mili^  indeed,  is  not  adapted  to  tfae  lesser 
elass  of  husbandmen ;  but  it  would  be  better,  it  is  said^  to 
reduce  the  power  of  that  complicated  machine,  to  the  ra* 
tio  of  the  little  tenants,  than  to  raise  all  tenants  to  the  pre- 
sent level  of  that  useful  instrument.  On  the  other  hand^ 
it  is  contended,  that,  a  threshing-mill  can  never  be  eok 
ployed  with  profit,  if  it  is  built  on  a  very  small  «cafe,  as  k 
does  its  work  indifferentlj,  and  as  the  hands  employed  in 
working  it  will  be  almost  half  idle,  though  there  is  reasoft 
to  believe,  that,  by  some  recent  improvements  at  Lao^ 
holm,  threshing-mills  on  a  moderate  scale,  by  whidLthe 
small  farmer  may  be  accommodated  with  that  useful  insth^ 
ment,  at  so  small  an  expence  at  from  L.IO  to  L.15^  have 
been  invented  *. 

It  is  known,  however,  by  experience,  that  it  is  impose 
iiible  that  any  country  can  be  improved,  where  small  farms 
prevail,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  servants  and  labour* 
ers  to  carry  on  the  necessary  improvements.  No  sooner 
does  any  one  save  a  little  money  as  a  farm-servant,  thaa 
Jie  resolves,  instead  of  working  for  others,  to  take  a  £um 
for  himself;  and  the  consequences  are,  not  only  a  want  of 
labourers,  but  a  race  of  very  indifferent  servants,  above 
servitude,  expecting  soon  to  be  masters.  This  mischief 
was  fuUy  experienced,  when  improvements  began  in  a 


ther  from  country  practice  for  many  years.  Many  serious  blunders  maybe 
committed  by  persons  of  limited  experience  and  education*  particularly  ia 
the  choice  of  feeding,  and,  above  all,  breeding  stock ;  also  in  the  choice  of 
corn,  clover,  turnip,  seed,  &c.  which  would  produce  consequences  fiital  ta 
his  prosperity,  if  he  farmed  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  remarked,  how« 
ever,  that  if  the  small  farmer  has  been  an  overseer  on  a  large  farm,  ha  majr 
thus  have  acquired  a  sufficient  latitude  of  experience. 

*  See  an  account,  and  an  engraving  of  this  machine,  in  the  Append!^ 
No.  XXXIV.  p.  120. 
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tiote  district  of  the  kingdom,  (the  conlity  of  Caithness), 
and'  thence  it  became  necessary,  to  bring  as  many  labourers 
as  could  be  procured,  from  those  districts  where  large  farms 
had  been  introduced,  and,  consequently,  where  numbers  of 
people  were  compelled  to  look  out  for  work,  and  to  become 
industrious.  The  greater  number  of  industrious  labourers 
in  England,  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  large  farms  ha* 
Ting  been  earlier  introduced  into  that  country,  than  was 
generally  the  case  in  Scotland ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  were  compelled  to  depend 
on  their  daily  labour  for  their  subsistence,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  habits  of  industry. 

Besides,  when  the  inhabitants  of  any  district,  into  which 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  are  removed,  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  must  be  the  case,  until  a  proper  system 
is  established,  they  are  not  lost  to  the  community,  for,  un- 
feas  induced  to  emigrate  to  foreign  parts,  they  settle  in 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  and  become  useful 
and  industrious  members  of  society.  Many  towns  in  the 
western  parts  of  Scotland  were  peopled  by  the  introduction 
of  sheep-farms  into  Argyleshire,  which  are  not  so  favour- 
able to  population  as  farms  under  an  improved  arable  cul- 
ture ;  but  so  far  from  lamenting  that  circumstance,  these 
«suigranls  look  down  with  pity  on  their  former  miserable 
ptmte,  and  are  enabled,  from  their  successful  industry,  to 
remit  sums  of  money  to  their  relations,  who  continue  to 
reside  in  poverty,  in  the  vales  of  their  ancestors  ^. 


*  On  tSui  inilject  of  the  puplic  ad\'antages  derived  from  the  introduction 
a  tiie  system  of  sheep-farming  into  the  Highlands,  the  evidence  to  he  met 
^th  in  the  Statistical  Acoount  of  Stiotland,  seems  to  be  conclusive.  Mr 
Dugal  M'Dougal,  minister  of  Loch-Goil-iiead,  in  Argyleshire,  (Statistical 
Recount,  vol.  iii.  p.  182),  after  stating  that  the  great  decrease  in  the  popu- 
lation 9^  tfiAt  parish  was  owing  to  the  introduction  of  sheep,  proceeds  ta 
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On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  in  an  extensive  tract  ef 
country,  there  must  be,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstan-' 
ces,  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  size  of  farms,  bat  at 
the  same  time,  that  there  is,  in  some  degree,  a  regular 
progress,  in  regard  to  their  general  extent. 

At  first,  when  the  art  of  agriculture  is  in  its  infancy, 
farms  must  be  small,  because  there  is  neither  capital  t9 


observe,  1.  That  the  produce  of  the  district,  since  sheep  became  the  princi* 
pal  commodity,  is  at  least  double  the  intrinsic  value  that  it  was  formerly,^ 
that  half  the  number  of  heads,  produce  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
provisions,  for  the  support  of  our  large  towns,  and  the  supply  of  our  tradet- 
men  and  manufacturers ;  and,  2.  That  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were 
dispossessed  of  their  farms,  betook  themselves  to  a  seafaring  life,  or  settled 
in  the  populous  towns  upon  the  Clyde ;  and  thus  were  taken  from  a  sltua* 
tion  where  they  contributed  nothing  to  the  wealth,  and  very  little  to  the 
support  or  defence  of  the  state,  to  situations  in  which  their  labour  is  of  til* 
greatest  possible  utility,  where  they  have  an  easy  opportunity  also  of  train* 
ing  up  their  children  to  be  useful  and  valuable  members  of  society. 

The  following  statement  is  extracted  from  the  statistical  account  of  the 
parish  of  Dunoon,  in  Aygyleshire,  (Statistical  Account,  vol.  ii.  p.  391). 
—The  number  of  farmers,  by  the  introduction  of  sheep,  and  other  causef* 
have  certainly  decreased,  but  many  of  the  sub-tenants,  with  a  cow*t  grass* 
&c.  find  themselves  easier  and  better  off,  than  when  they  occupied  a  larger 
possession  ;  and  even  those  who  have  been  obliged  to  emigrate,  have  in  ge* 
ncral  settled  in  Greenock,  where  th^y  seem  better  fed  and  clothed  than 
when  they  resided  in  their  original  parish. 

In  the  statistical  account  of  Inverchoalan,  (vol.  v.  p.  473.)»  it  is  observed. 
that  the  former  possessors,  who  neither  understood  grazing  nor  tillage,  and 
could  hardly,  by  their  poor  unskilful  efforts,  gain  a  miserable  subsistence 
for  themselves  and  their  families ;  happily  fur  them,  were  mostly  removed 
to  the  neighbouring  towns,  where  they  found  sufficient  employment,  and 
where  many  of  their  children,  by  the  advantages  of  education,  (which  thej 
could  not  enjoy  in  their  own  country),  have  raised  themselves  to  independ^ 
ence,  become  useful  members  to  the  community,  and  a  support  and  com« 
fort  to  their  patButs  in  their  old  age. 
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Cttltiyate,  nor  skill  to  manage  larger  occupations.  Besides, 
a  chieftain  likes  to  increase  the  number  of  his  followers ; 
and,  for  want  of  other  sources  of  employment,  a  father 
had  no  other  means  of  providing  for  his  sons,  when  they 
remai&ed  at  home,  but  by  giving  them  a  share  of  his  farm ; 
fo  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  generations,  a  farm  of 
even  a  considerable  extent,  was  thus  frittered  down  into 
very  trifling  possessions.  There  is  a  strong  tendency, 
therefore,  in  the  first  stages  of  agriculture,  to  a  reduction 
of  size,  and  the  establishment  of  what  has  been  called  the 
village  system  *. 

-  '  In .  process  of  time,  however,  as  capital  increases,  and 
akill  improves,  farms  are  enlarged ;  and  it  is  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  one  man  can  cultivate  any  given  extent  of 
country,  (say  500  or  500  acres),  at  less  expence^— -can  raise 
a  greater  produce, — and  can  afford  a  higher  rent,  than  a 
number  of  smaller  occupiers.  During  this  stage  of  the 
progress,  farms  are  conjoined,  and  the  farmer  of  skill  and 
capital,  not  only  takes  tracts  of  country  in  his  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  but,  from  the  cheapness  of  land,  is 
tempted  to  speculate  in  even  remote  occupations.  Farms 
become  then  ot  an  enormous  extent,  and  indeed  attain  a 
size,  which  appears  calculated,  (unless  where  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  have  married  servants),  materially  to  diminish  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  husbandry,  or  deriving 
their  subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

'  Two  circumstances,  however,  afterwards  take  place, 
which  have  a  strong  tendency  again  to  diminish  the  size 
of  farms. 

'  I.  The  great  inducement  of  any  individual  to  augment, 
to  any  great  extent,  his  concerns  in  agriculture,  is  owing 
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to  the  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  greater  profits  he  derifet 
from  that  ckcumstance,  when  united  to  superior  skill  and 
capital;  but  when,  by  competition,  the  rent  of  land  incretim 
3€8^  and,  in  regard  to  skill  and  capital,  manj  competitors 
appear,  he  lias  then  no  inducement  to  continue  in  the  oe* 
cupation  of  more  than  he  can  conveniently  and  profitably 
manage :  -  He  diminishes,  therefore,  the  extent  of  his  con* 
cerns,  by  giving  up  some  of  his  farms  to  the  proprietors) 
or  establishing  branches  of  his  family  on  them. 

2.  In  the  vicinity  of  towns,  in  which  a  variety  of  artidei 
are  required  from  the  farmer,  he  has  so  many  profitable 
minutiae  to  attend  to,  that  a  large  farm  becomes  unsuit- 
able. In  such  situations,  farms  necessarily  become  smali-' 
er ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  rent  of  land  increases  rapidly,  a 
great  extent  of  it  would  prove  a  most  hazardous  specnla* 
tion. 

The  size  of  farms  must  thus  depend  on  the  circumstai^ 
ces  of  a  country  :  What  is  a  proper  size  in  one  district,  i| 
not  so  in  another ;  and  what  is  a  proper  size  at  one  tiooMi 
is  not  so  in  another,  ,even  in  the  same  district.  At  the 
same  time,  the  extent  of  such  occupations,  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  advantageously  arranged,  when  the  subject  is 
thoroughly  understood,  and  when  the  principles  on  which 
that  extent  ought  to  depend,  have  been  ascertained  bj 
minute  enquiry,  and  accurate  deduction,  instead  of  resting 
on  the  personal  experience  and  observation  of  each  indivip 
dual,  who  may  have  a  farm,  either  to  let  or  to  occupy. 


DISSERTATION  H 


#9  LSASB8 ;  AND  THB  MEANI  BY  WHICH  A  LIBERAL  SY8TB1C 
or  COlfNBCriBN  BETWBBN  THB  LANDfaORB  AND  TBJf  AITT  CAN 
BBtT  BB  E8TABLISHBD. 


Xhb  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant,  in  countries  where  the  feudal  system  was  esta* 
blished^  has  greatij  altered,  with  the  progress  of  political 
^^ociety.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  of  a  military  description. 
The  proprietor  of  an  estate  was  himself  a  warrior,  and  those 
who  possessed  land  under  him,  were  his  soldiers,  who  were 
bound  to  military  service,  and  who  paid  him  hardly  any 
rent,  with  the  exception  of  some  articles  in  kind,  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family. 

When  the  feudal  system  was  abolished,  the  landlord,  at 
first,  still  considered  himself  as  the  patron  of  those  who 
were  placed  under  him.  The  rents  continued  low;  the 
occupiers  of  the  estate  claimed,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, under  the  name  of  **  Kindly  Tenants^  a  sort  of  tacit 
patrimonial  interest  in  their  respectable  possessions  * ;  and 


•  Sec  Alton's  Surrey  of  Ayrshire,  p.  171k 
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paying  very  inadequate  rents,  and  having  no  permanent 
security  in  their  possessions,  nothing  could  exceed  their 
indolence,  their  ignorance,  and  of  course  the  poverty  of 
their  condition. 

^The  connection  between  the  two  classes  is  now  of  a  de-  ^ 
scription  totally  different.  The  landlord  considers  him* 
self  as  the  owner  of  an  estate,  of  which  he  must  make  th^ 
most  he  can,  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  family ;  he  lets 
it  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  persons  possessed  of 
skill,  integrity,  industry,  and  capital,  under  the  obligation 
of  paying  him  a  specific  sum  per  annum^  out  of  the  annual 
produce,  besides  being  bound,  if  not  to  improve  the  value 
of  the  property,  at  least  that  it  shall  not  be  deteriorated 
during  the  currency  of  the  lease.  The  contract  becomes 
more  of  a  mercenary  nature,  without  however  totally  de- 
stroying ties  of  a  more  pleasing  description ;  for  the  land- 
lord, on  the  one  hand,  must  still  feel  himself  deeply  uy 
terested  in  the  success  of  his  tenant,  on  which  his  own  in- 
come and  prosperity  materially  depend;  whilst  the  te- 
nant, on  the  other,  looks  up  to  his  landlord  as  a  friend, 
whose  interests  are  necessarily  incorporated  with  his  own, 
and  who  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  give  an  industrious 
and  improving  tenant  a  preference,  when  the  farm  is  to  be 
re-let. 

Under  this  new  system  it  is  essential,  both  for  the  laud- 
lord  and  the  tenant,  to  take  various  particulars  into  thdr 
consideration,  in  order  that  the  connection  between  them 
may  be  established  on  just  and  liberal  principles.  That 
connection  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory,  as  well  as  the 
most  important,  that  exists  in  political  society.  It  does  not 
depend  upon  the  mtre  covenants  of  a  lease,  but  upon  a  con- 
viction, that  the  interests  of  the  two  parties  are  interwoven 
together,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  both  parties  to  take 
into  consideration  the  following  circumstances,  as  the  basis 
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of  their  future  connexion  :  1.  The  extent  of  capital  which 
the  farmer  may  require  to  enable  him  to  commence  and 
to  carry  on  his  operations ;  2.  The  expence  and  profit  of 
farming ;  .5.  The  proportion  of  the  annual  produce  to 
which  the  landlord  is  entitled,  under  .the  name  of  rent ; 
and)  4.  The  duration  of  leases^  and  the  covenants  which 
they  ought  to  contain. 


Sect.   I.— On  the  Capiial  necessary  to  enable  a  Farmer  to 
commence  and  to  carry  on  his  Operations. 

A  proprietor  ought  to  ascertain, .  when  an  individual  of- 
fers to  take  his  farm,  not  only  the  character  of  the  per- 
son, who  offers,  in  regard  to  professional  knowledge  and 
ability,  to  industry,  and  to  integrity,  but  also  whether  he 
is  possessed  of  a  capital  adequate  to  its  due  cultivation. 
No  pruaent  landlord  will  ever  think  of  giving  the  posses- 
sion of  any  part  of  his  estate  to  a  needy  adventurer,  who 
may  bid  a  high  rent,  without  the  means  of  fulfilling  his 
engagement  *.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  tenant  also  to 
calculate,  what  capital  the  farm  he  offers  for  will  require, 
and  whether  he  can  command  that  capital.      The  tenant. 


*  It  is  contended,  that  the  best  tenant,  and  the  best  mode  of  occupation, 
XUty  in  general  be  decided  by  the  amount  of  the  proprietor's  rent-roll.  Yet 
the  highest  offer  ought  not  always  to  be  preferred ;  for  a  merchant  would 
act  very  unwisely,  who  should  dispose. of  his  commodities  to  a  person  who 
should  offer  such  a  price,  as  it  might  be  justly  suspected  he  could  never  af- 
ford to  pay,  even  though  the  buyer's  circumstances,  at  the  time,  were  nut 
doabted. 
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depend  upon  the  period  when  the  rent  becomes  payable, 
If  the  farmer  enters  in  Maj  *,  and  pays  one  half  year's  rent 
in  November,  and  the  other  half  in  the  May  following, 
(which  in  Scotland  is  called  a  fore-hand  rent),  it  is  certain- 
ly a  hardship  that  he  should  be  liable  for  rent,  before  be 
has  had  any  return  from  the  iand^  out  of  the  actual  pro- 
duce of  which  it  ought  to  be  paid.  8.  In  the  last  place, 
a  tenant,  on  entering  on  a  farm  in  May,  has  to  maintain 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  servants,  for  eighteen  montfas, 
before  he  can  draw  any  profit  from  the  land,  excepting 
from  the  cattle  kept  during  the  winter,  which  he  may  per- 
haps sell  in  the  spring,  or  the  summer  following.  No  rent, 
therefore,  should  be  paid  on  an  arable  farm,  where  the 
farmer  obtains  possession  of  only  the  houses  and  grass  in 
May,  and  has  not  a  corn  crop  till  the  year  which  succeeds 
his  entry,  or  until  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  after  that  en- 
try. He  has  not  the  means  of  paying  any  rent  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  unless  it  is  taken  from  his  capital,  which  would 
tend  to  cripple  his  future  exertions.  It  is  a  better  plan, 
therefore,  both  for  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  that  the 
entry  should  always  be  at  Martinmas,  and  that  the  pay* 
ment  should  commence  at  the  Candlemas  in  the  second 
year,  or  15  months  after  the  period  of  entry.  The  fixing 
of  a  judicious  term  for  the  entry  into  farms,  is  a  subject  of 
more  importance  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

Regarding  the  capital  required  by  an  arable  farmer,  re- 
turns have  been  transmitted  to  me  by  a  number  of  intelli« 
gent  farmers,  and  after  forming  a  calculation  of  the  sizes 
of  the  diiTerent  farms,  and  the  sums  required  for  each,  the 
result  was,  that  L.8,  9s.  per  Scotch,  of  L.6 :  12  :  9  per 


*  The  entry  ou^^ht  always  to  be  at  Martinmas>  (the  11th  of  November), 
both  to  houses  and  land. 
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£nglish  acre,  was,  on  an  average^  supposed  to  be  sufficient  *^ 
and  that  where  a  larger  sum  is  laid  out,  the  farmer  must 
have  in  view  some  advantages  to  counterbalance  the  ad- 
ditional expence.  Even  iii  Berwickshire,  the  sum  requi- 
red, under  proper  management,  does  not  much  exceed  the 
above  estimate.  A  farmer  in  that  country,  took,  on 
lease,  a  farm  of  600  acres  of  turnip  soil.  It  had  been 
rented  at  only  10s.  per  English  acre,  and  he  agreed  to  give 
31s..  6d.  Much  was  to  do  in  regard  to  manuring,  liming, 
draining,  purchasing  stock,  &c.  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  four 
first  years,  upon  balancing  his  books,  the  farm  owed  him 
only  L.4400,  or  about  L.7,  7s.  per  English  acre,  making 
a  fair  allowance  for  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  any  estimate  of  the  sum  re- 
quired to  stock  a  farm,  must  be  fluctuating,  depending 
upon  the  prices,  at  the  time,  of  the  various  articles  which 
the  farmer  requires.  As  it  is  desirable,  however,  to  have 
iome  idea  of  the  articles  necessary,  and  of  the  total  amount, 
the  following  estimate,  drawn  up  by  an  experienced  and 
intelligent  farmer,  (Mr  Dudgeon  of  Prora,  in  East-Lo- 
thian), is  submitted  to  the  reader's  consideration,  as  appli- 
cable to  a  district  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  where 
the  farmers  are  opulent. 


*  In  England,  it  is  considered  to  be  an  established  fact, '  that  arable  land 
worth  SOs.  |ier  acre,  requires  L-IO  of  capital  per  acre.  But,  where  attention 
IB  paid  to  economy,  a  lesa  sum  will  suffice,  as,  according  to  the  Scotch  sys- 
tem, fewer  horses  are  required,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry  are  sim- 
pler and  cheaper  than  those  in  England.  It  is  remarked,  on  the  other  hand» 
that  the  superior  economy  of  the  Scotch  system,  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
improvements,  which  the  leases,  so  universal  in  Scotland,  justify,  and  even 
encourage^  and  upon  the  faith  of  which  the  rent  is  offered. 
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S^mate  oftkt  Sum  requirtd  1o  gtock  a  Farm  of  SOO  Scotdif  or  380  HifU 

Acre$  of  day  Land, 

12  Plougb^horaes,  at  L.50. L.600    0  0 

1  Supernumerary. .SO    0  0 

1  Saddle-horse 50    0  0 

Furniture  for  the  whole 66    0  t 

6  Ploughs,  at  L.4>. ...^.94    0  0 

12  Harrows,  at  L.1,  7 16    4  9 

2  Rollers,  1  stone,  the  other  of  wood,  covered  with  plate-iron, 

and  a  hox  to  hold  as  much  weight  as  make  them  equal ....10  16  0 

6  Close  carts,  at  L.  15 90    0  0 

6  Long  dittoi  atL.4,  4.... ..•..- 25    t  • 

2  Wheel^barrows,  at  L.1, 1 ...2    t  0 

2  Hand  ditto,  at  5s .......0  10  6 

Forks,  graips,  Sui 3    3  0 

72  Com  bags,  at  is .14    §  I 

2  Firlots,  at  L.1 2    0  0 

Bam  looms,  rakes,  &c • 3  10  0 

Threshing-machine,  with  appendages 200    #  0 

2  Set  of  hand-fanners,  at  L.5.... 10    0  9 

Smith,  for  supporting  ploughs  and  carts 21    0  I 

Wright,  for  ditto 15    0  0 

One-half  statute  road-money,  at  iOs.  per  plough.. ^ ,.6    0  <) 


L.1 189  15    f 


Six  Sei'vants  for  Ist  Year. 

f  2  Bolls  oats,  at  258 L.90    0  0 

18 barley,at30s 27     0  0 

12  —  peas,  at  25s 15    0  0 

■J  —  wheat,  at  40s. />cr  stacker 1     0  0 

One  pair  of  shoes  to  sower.. ................0  10  0 


133  10   • 


Horaea, 

240  Bolls  oats,  at  24s L.288  0  0 

7  Acres  grass,  at  L.8 56  0  0 

3 tares,  at  L.  7 21  0  0 

1200  Stones  of  hay,  at  lOd , 50  0  0 


415    0    4^ 


Carried  forward,        L.1738    5    t 


Brought  forward9«....«L.1738    &    • 

SiedC^riu 

Acnt.        BoUt» 

Fallow, 50 0 L.    0    0  9 

Wheat, 50 374  at  408. ^^. 75    0  0 

aover 50 50 50    0  0 

t>ats, 50 50  at  258 69  10  0 

Beans,. 50 62^  at  258. 78    2  9 

Wheat, 50 50  at  408. 100    0  0 


365  12    6 

300  

L.2103  17    % 

time  for  one  sixth  part  of  the  farm,  50  acres,.... ..L.500    0  0 

S  £ztra  servants,  at  12s.  a-week,  for  9  months, ...       64  16  0 

400  Cubic  yards  dung,  at  Ss.  the  price  to  the  in- 
coming tenaot,  (viz.  half  price) 60    0  9 

Flllhig  and  spreading  the  same,  making  600  cart* 

loads,  at  3d. 7  16  • 

Shearing  and  leading  first  crop  on  200  acres,  at 

28s.  6d.  per  acre, 285    0  • 

95  Cattle  for  wintering  in  the  straw-yard,  at  L.10 

eadi 250    0  <^ 

>4  Milch  cows,  at  L.16, 64    0  tt 

laterast  on  prompt  outlay  on  first  entering  on  the 

farm,  at  6ptr  oail,  for  5  months,  for  L.900......      18  15  0 

1250    1    • 


Total, L.3353  18    6 

WUch  is  at  the  rate  of  L.11  :  S  :  7  jmt  Scotch,  and  L.8  t  18  : 1  O^jpsr  Engr 
lishacre. 

In  this  calculation  no  allowanoe  Is  made  for  the  first  fear's  rent,  nor  for 
.fiimiture,  nor  the  maintenance  of  the  fkmily,  which  would  add  oonsidera- 
l^ly  to  the  preceding  estimate ;  but  the  amount  of  which  must  depend  on  « 
great  variety  of  circumstances. 


It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  great  diversity  of  ojhi- 
nton  regarding  the  various  articles  above  enumerated 
Some  recommend  having  14  instead  of  12  horses,  ani 
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giving  a  higher  price  for  them  than  L.50  per  pair  *.  Others 
insist  on  more  economy  in  the  first  expenditure :  they  8ay» 
that  a  prudent  farmer,  if  he  has  not  a  large  capital  at  his 
command,  Will  purchase  eight  horses,  past  their  primes 
which  he  may  buy  for  L.25  each,  together  with  four  breed- 
ing mares,  and  in  five  or  six  years  he  would  be  fully  sup- 
plied with  good  stock,  and  may  sell  his  old  horses  without 
much  loss.  In  many  cases  such  shifts  must  be  resorted  to, 
where  there  is  any  deficiency  of  capital. 

Some  object  to  the  idea  of  having  only  two  rollers,  con- 
sidering four  as  necessary  on  a  large  farm,  two  of  stone 
and  two  of  wood,  as  two  must  frequently  work  together, 
and  one  of  stone  and  one  of  wood  would  not  suit.  This 
would  increase  the  expence  of  rollers  from  L.IO,  10s.  to 
L.20. 

Others  contend,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  1200  cubic 
yards  of  dung  for  such  a  farm,  to  dung  the  fallow  wheati 
and  the  oat  stubble  for  the  beans ;  but  to  that  it  is  an- 
swered,  that  no  such  quantity  can  ever  be  obtained  from 
an  outgoing  tenant,  and  it  is  only  what  can  be  bought  in 
5uch  a  situation,  that  can  be  included  in  the  expence  of 
stocking  a  farm. 

It  is  also  said,  that  the  quantity  of  oats  given  to  the 
iiorses  is  more  than  is  necessary,  and  the  quantity  of  hay 
and  grass  too  little;  and  that  many  farmers  in  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie  feed  their  horses  entirely  on  clover  throughout 
the  whole  summer ;  but,  if  they  are  well  worked,  particu« 
larly  in  driving  lime,  substantial  feeding  is  necessary. 


•  In  regard  to  the  price  of  horses,  that  is  perpetually  fluctuating.  More 
than  even  fourteen  horses  v'ould  be  required,  were  no  carts  hired  to  drive 
lime  ;  but  in  the  estimated  price  of  that  article,  the  expence  of  carriage  1$ 
included  for  a  tolerable  distance  from  lime. 
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It  is  nhe  ob9err€d,  that  the  rotat^n  prquMed,  makes  the 
return  of  ctops  of  whtat  too  freq»ettt ;  and  hence  it  arises, 
•that  the  graia  is  so  oftett  birghted,  or  the  qodlity  inferior  ; 
liy  sueh  severe  cropping,  k  is  said,  that  the  condition  of  the 
grouncl  i»  so  reduced,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  producing 
good  grain. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  insert,  in  this  work,  all  the  various 
calculations  which  have  been  transmitted  to  me,  of  the  ca- 
pital necessary  to  stock  an  arable  farm  ;  but  I  shall  endea- 
vour shorfty  to  sta^e  some  of  the  most  interesting  obderva- 
\\6nsj  which  I  have  received  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  county  of  Moray,  it  is  stated,  that  where  the  te- 
iiiaot  has  to  build  houses,  ^and  inclose  the  farm  at  his  own 
expence,  it  would  require  L.3000  to  stock  220  Scotch 
acres,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  L.13,  13s.  per  Scotch, 
(Or  L.IO  :  18  :  6  per  English  acre;  but  it  is  observed,  at 
the!  same  time,  that  half  that  sum  would  be  sufficient,  if 
the  [proprietors  were  to  build  the  houses,  inclose  the  farm, 
and  allow  a  sufficiency  of  lime.  For  these  expences  they 
■would  be  amply  repaid,  as  tenants  of  small  capital  would 
theft  embark  in  farming,  and  more  candidates  would  present 
themselves,  which  would  tend  to  the  increase  of  rent.  Be- 
sides, the  capital  of  the  farmer,  if  laid  out  in  buildings,  is 
locked  up  in  permanent  works,  yielding  him  no  annual  re- 
turn, and  in  which  he  has  only  a  temporary  interest ;  where- 
as, it  would  be  more  beneficial  for  both  parties,  that  the 
fermer^s  capital  were  to  remain  at  his  command,  for  improve- 
ments that  would  yield  him  some  yearly  profit,  or  which 
inig^t  meet  the  failure  of  crops,  and  other  casualties  to 
which  he  is  exposed. 

The  Reverend  Dr  Skene  Keith  has  given,  in  his  valu- 
able Report  of  Aberdeenshire,  a  detaiii^d  account  of  the 
first  expence  on  entering  to  a  farm  i»h;that  coan.|y,  at 
Whitsunday  1806,  upon  a  new  lease  for  19  years,  w^  the 
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subsequent  charges  incurred  till  Martinmas  1807,  when 
the  tenant  bad  harvested  the  first  crop,  18  months  after 
his  entry.  Its  extent  b  190  Scotch,  or  239  English  acres. 
His  rent  is  ]L170  in  money,  SO  bolb  of  oat-meal,  (equal 
to  10  sacks  of  280  avoirdupms),  and  four  boils  of  bear 
higg)  above  three  Winchester  quarters. 


Expencea  at  his  Entry, 

Household  furaiture,  and  implementfl  of  husbandry  brought 

with  him .L.23i  S 

Paid  to  the  heirs  of  the  former  tenant. 

For  nelioration  of  his  farm-house  and  offices « 380  0 

For  the  machinery  of  a  threshing-mill ^....^ 45  0 

For  hay  and  pasture  grassy  to  prevent  breaking  up  the  land.. 270  0 

For  old  corn  and  straw  of  crop  180S 33  0 

For  the  rent  of  two  acres  of  bear  sown  after  turnips ..14  0 

For  seed  to  ditto t  0 

For  grass-seeds  sown  among  his  corns,  and  putting  them  in.... IS  4 


His  expences  at  entry  were  in  all        L.991  9  ^^ 

His  six  horses  were  worth.. 150  0  O 

—  six  cows  and  two  calves 50  0  ^ 

twelveoxen , 180  0  ^ 

■    twenty-two  other  young  cattle 184  0  ^ 

He  paid  for  road  assessments  and  other  taxes. 4  0  ^ 


His  expences  and  stocking  united  were        L.1559  9  ^ 

For  the  first  Six  Months  after  hU  Entry. 

His  servants  wages,  exclusive  of  their  board  wages L3i  0  0 

«— family-ezpences,  and  board-wages  of  servants ..78  0  0 

T-*- fuel  cost , 9  0  0 

For  corn  and  fodder,  t.  e.  corn  with  the  straw 154  0  0 

For  lime  got  in  the  last  sixmonths 44  0  0 


His  expenditure  at  Martinmas  1806,         L.1879    9 


Carried  forward,    L.1879    9 
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Brought  forward, L.1879    9  0 

t  n  the  course  of  next  year,  before  he  had  a  crop  of  hin  own,  he 

paid, 

iPor  fuel,  meal,  and  malt  to  his  family, ..59  18  0 

For  whest-fteed  to  a  small  patch  of  land, 1  1  0 

Por  turnip-seed  in  eighteen  months,... < 1  4  0 

JFor  an  additional  horse  bought........... 37  0  0 

'^^ages  for  one  year  to  six  men  and  three  women  servants, 94  0  0 

'X'o  harvest  shearers  and  day  labourers, 31  0  0 

Farming  implements,  and  blacksmith's  and  carpenter's  accounts 

since  his  entry, 71  10  0 

I^ime  in  1807, 121  0  0 

J[  incidents  and  travelling  expences  to  his  servants, 15  15  0 


\ 


Total  expences  and  value  of  stock, L.3391  17    0 


When  the  interest  of  capital  and  the  farmer's  personal  expences  are  add- 
L  to  the  above,  the  total  sum  will  amount  to  about  L.2500,  or  L.13  :  3  :  2 
Scotch,  or  L.IO  :  10  :  6|,  per  English  acre,  partly  owing,  however,  to 
1^  is  having  entered  at  May,  instead  of  November* 


It  is  not  a  common  practice  in  Scotland,  for  the  in« 
coming  tenant  to  pay  the  outgoing  one,  for  meliorations 
^pon  the  farm-house  and  ofRces,  nor  does  it  often  hap- 
pen, that  so  large  a  sum,  as  noticed  in  the  above  estimate, 
ia  paid  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  pasture-grass.      But, 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  common,  in  all  the  arable 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  incoming  tenant  to  re- 
ceive a  certain  portion  of  the  farm  for  turnips  or  summer] 
fallow,  for  which  he  generally  pays  the  outgoing  tenant, 
according  to  what  it  might  have  been  worth  to  him  for 
i)is  last  crop,  which,  with  what  is  often  paid  for  cutting 
grass  for  work  horses,  and  for  any  dung  that  may  be  up- 
on the. premises  at  the  term  of  entry,  always  amounts  to 
A  considerable  sum.     The  other  items  of  expence,  are 
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somewhat  similar,  to  what  every  incoming  tenant,  in 
the  lowland  districts  of  the  country,  generally  has  to  pay. 

In  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  where  the  farmers  in  general 
enter  at  Whitsunday,  and  then  get  possession  of  the  house* 
only,  it  is  calculated,  that  it  will  require  L.10  per  Scotch^ 
or  L.8  per  English  acre,  of  capital,  exclusive  of  rent,  of 
payments  for  fallow  done,  or  the  manure  to  be  purchased. 
Besides,  the  family  and  servants  must  be  maintained  for 
eighteen  months,  and  the  stock  for  about  twelve  months, 
before  the  farm  produces  any  thing  to  the  new-coming 
farmer.     This  however  is  greatly  owing  to  the  injudicious 
term  at  which  he  enters. 

In  Fife,  it  is  observed,  that  on  all  soils,  poor  or  rich,  the 
least  sum  that  is  necessary  is  two  years  and  a  half  rent  of 
the  farm,  fk'ee  of  debt.  Three  or  four  years  rent  is  still 
better ;  and  five  years  rent  can  be  profitably  employed  in 
stocking  a  farm,  but  more  is  not  required,  unless  great 
and  expensive  improvements  are  to  be  executed. 

In  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  about  L.1600  is  requi- 
red to  stock  a  farm  of  180  Scotch  acres.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  L.8,  18s.  per  Scotch,  or  L.7  :  2  :  6  per  Eng- 
lish acre. 

In  Stirlingshire,  it  is  observed,  that  the  sum  required 
for  stocking  a  farm,  must  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  condition  of  the  farm ;  in  general,  however,  upon 
entering  on  a  new  lease,  a  farmer  requires  to  be  possessed 
of  from  L.8  to  L.IO  of  capital,  for  every  Scotch  acre  he 
means  to  occupy.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  from  L.6,  Ss.  to 
L.8  per  English  acre. 

An  intelligent  farmer  in  Mid  Lothian  informs  me,  that 
in  the  year  1764,  he  stocked  a  farm  of  110  Scotch,  or  132 
English  acres,  which  in  those  days  required  ten  horses, 
for  two  four-horse  ploughs,  and  for  one  two-horse  cart 
employed  in  collecting  manure,  &c.     He  kept  a  minute 
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aeeomit  of  the  whole  expenditure,  wfaicfei  afBlounted  to  a 
trifle  more  than  L.400.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  L.3 :  13 :  8 
per  Scotch,  and  L.8 :  18  :  8  per  English  acre.  It  would 
now  require  above  triple  the  amount  to  stock  the  same 
farm ;  notwithstanding,  that  the  number  of  horses  is  so 
much  diminished  bj  the  introduction  of  two-horse,  accord- 
ing to  the  improved  system  of  modern  husbandry,  instead 
of  four-horse  ploughs. 

Without  going  through  the  various  other  communica-* 
tions  which  I  have  received  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  adding  an  estimate,  drawn  up  by  a  farmer 
in  Roxburghshire,  of  the  sum  it  actually  required  to  stock 
an  arable  farm  of  200  English  acres,  which  he  entered  to 
at  Whitsunday  1810. 

To  one  year's  rent,  at  L.1,  Ids.  per  acre L.350  0  0 

To  four  work-horses,  atL.35each 140  0  0 

To  keeping  four  horsesfor  one  year 110  0  0 

To  two  carta,  at  L.15  each .« 30  0  0 

To  two  ploughs,  at  L.3  each.... ..6  0  0 

Two  psur  of  harsows 3  0  0 

To  harness  for  horses 15  0  0 

To  twenty  Highland  cattle,  at  L.5  each 100  0  6 

To  two  hinds,  for  one  year,  at  L.35  each ..70  0  0 

To  a  boy.... 8  0  0 

To  grass  seeds,  for  sowing  down  40  acres ...34  0  0 

¥o  seed  wheat,  for  20  acres,  10  bolls,  at  L.3,  10s.  per  boll 35  0  0 

To  seed  barley,  for^34  acres,  12  bolls,  at  L.2,  5s.  ^boU 27  0  0 

To  seed  oats,  for  40  acnes,  S8  bolls,  as  L.1,  158.  /er  boU...... 49  0  0 


-«■■ 


L.967  0  0 

Deduct  from  this  40  acres  of  grass,  at  L.l«  15s.  per  acre .....70  0  0 

L.897  0  0 

i44d  for  maintfuniag  fanner's  family,  taxes,  &c. 230  0  0 


L.1 127    0    0 

The  above  is  the  sum  which  it  will  in  general  cost,  to  stock  a  farm  of  that 
extent,  with  some  variation  according  to  circumstances.    It  is  at  the  rate  of 
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L.5  c  12  t  8  per  English  acre.  It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  deduction 
of  the  40  acres  of  grass  ought  not  to  have  been  made,  £is  the  grass  is  a  part 
of  the  first  year's  crop. 


Industrious  tenants,  therefore,  even  with  moderate  ca- 
pitals,  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  bj  any  idea,  that  an 
overgrown  capital  is  necessary  for  taking  a  farm.  Thej 
certainly  ought  not  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
nor  undertake  more  than  their  capital  and  credit  will  en- 
able them  to  go  through ;  but  where  the  rents  are  moderate, 
and"  the  landlord  is  disposed  to  give  them  every  reasonable 
encouragement,  from  L.6  to  L.IO  per  Scotch  acre,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  may  suffice. 

As  a  considerable  capital,  however,  is  necessary,  it  is 
well  worth  consideration,  whether  some  means  ought  not 
to  be  devised,  that  jvill  enable  the  farmer  to  procure  the 
use  of  capital,  on  ad  easy  terms  as  the  manufacturer  oi; 
the  merchant.  He  ought  to  gain  15  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
he  lays  out.  He  can  easily  therefore  pay  5 per  cenL  for  the 
money  he  may  have  occasion  to  borrow.  Let  him  then  be 
furnished  with  the  means  of  giving  adequate  security  ;  let 
the  tenant  have  the  power  of  sub-letting  his  farm,  or  as- 
signing his  lease,  giving,  on  equal  terms,  the  preference  to 
the  landlord,  after  the  farm  is  improved.  A  prudent  farm- 
er, of  respectable  character,  would  in  that  case  never  want 
credit  when  necessary,  and  all  difficulties  regarding  the  ca- 
pital required,  would  in  a  great  measure  be  done  away. 
This  important  subject  will  afterwards  be  resumed,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  Dissertation. 
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SscT.  II.-— Qn  the  Expencc  and  Profit  of  Farmings 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  on  various  ac« 
iK)unt8.  It  is  necessary  to  check,  as  much  as  possible,  bj 
authentic  statements  of  the  expence  and  profit  of  farming, 
a  spirit  of  speculation  and  rivalship,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  raise  the  rent  of  lands  too  high  ;  a  circumstance  which 
would  prove  equally  injurious  to  the  tenant  and  to  the 
landlord**  The  rent  should  only  be  carried  to  such  a 
height,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  enforce  industry  and  im** 
provement,  and  to  promote  economy  in .  management, 
without  discouraging  exertion ;  and  wherever  there  is  the 
least  doubt,  in  regard  to  probable  produce,  markets,  &c. 
the  cast  or  balance  should  always  be  in  favour  of  the 
tenant. 

In  offering  for  a  farm,  the  t^ant  should  take  into  se« 
rious  consideration  the  innumerable  risks  to  which  he  is 
subjected,  from  defects  in  the  soil,  inclemency  of  the  sea* 
sons  -f*,  improvident  laws,  want  of  sale  for  the  articles  he 


*  It  is  fontended,  that  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  soil.  Is  as  fit  a 
subject  of  competition  as  any  article  of  commerce ;  and  that  every  landlord 
is  not  only  entitled  to  make  the  most  of  his  property,  but  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  require  that 
he  should.    This  principle,  however,  must  not  be  carried  too  far. 

-|-  Whilst  writing  this  sentence,  I  received  a  letter  from  Muirton,  in 
Kincardineshire,  dated  20th  November,  in  which  there  is  the  following 
paragraph: 

**  The  rain  is  pouring  on  ia  tubfuls,  and  nearly  all  the  heans  still  in 
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raises^  mercantile  failures,  want  of  health  to  attend  to  hift 
business,  deficiences  of  crops,  and  various  other  conting^i- 

In  accepting  an  offer  for  a  farm,  the  landlord  ought  to 
consider  the  character  of  the  person  who  offers,  the  capital 
he  is  possefsed  of,  fais  skill  in  farming,  the  probablfl  piroduce 
under  medium  management,  and  the  average  amount  and 
▼alue  of  that  prodnce,  on  a  medium  of  years ;  so  that  after 
paying  the  rent,  and  afi  expences,  the  tenant  may  have  w 
fair  share  of  the  produce,  a  handsome  interest  for  tht  eapi* 
tal  employed,  and  an  ample  competence  ta  eniA)le  kifli.  t» 
Kve  comfortably,  to  maintain  and  educate  his  family,  aai 
to  lay  up  a  surplus  for  cotitingencies.  The  rent  of  Ike' 
farm,  faowerer,  should  always  be  such  as  to  promote 
tion  and  improvement  *. 


«  the  field;   also  much  oats  and  bear.     It  has  rained  incessantlj'  for  four 
«  weeks.'*— A  miserable  prospect  to  a  farmer,  if  he  is  liable  to  a  Tery  high 

rent! 

•  On  the  subject  of  rent,  Mr  Aiton,  in  his  Survey  of  Ayrshire,  p.  176, 
&c.  has  pointed  out  the  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  rents  when 
too  low.  He  observes,  that  formerly  the  tenants  claimed,  from  generatioM 
to  generation,  a  sort  of  tacit  patrimonial  interest  in  their  respective  posses- 
sions, known  in  Ayrshire  by  the  right  of  **  Kindly  Tenants,^*  The  rejection 
of  their  claims,  which  excited  loud  and  reiterated  complaints  among  the  te« 
nantry,  has  been  notwithstanding  productive  of  much  good,  not  only  to  the 
proprietors,  but  even  to  the  tenantry,  as  well  as  to  the  public.  While  the 
former  tenants  and  their  heirs  were  continued  in  their  possession,  and  the 
rents  not  much  raised,  their  indolence  and  bad  habits  were  also  continued  ; 
but  by  laying  the  farms  open  to  public  competition,  the  proprietors  have 
had  a  choice  of  tenants  ;  the  most  active  and'  industrious  were  preferred, 
which  operated  as  an  incitement  to  others  to  become  more  industrious ;  and 
every  advance  in  the  rent,  called  forth  a  greater  stretch  of  invention,  and 
served  as  a  stimvlua  to  industry. 

The  rent  of  any  farm  may  be  stretched  to  a  i»tch  which  no  industry 


m:gtEM6m  JL9B  rmowft  0W  wtmmut^^  18ft 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  a  discussion  on 
tW  «]qieDce  and  pr^t  of  faTniiag  if  of  Che  utmost  impoi:- 
tance,  as  it  is  necessary-  to  osceitaia  to  what  extent  arable 
cultivation  ought  to  be  extended.  Land  that  will  not  pro- 
doce  30  bushels  of  o^s,  24  busheb  of  barley,  and  IB  bnfth- 
eb  of  wheat,  per  statute  acre,  under  the  best  maaagement 
that  ctrcumstances  will  admit  of,  bad  better  remain  in  pas- 
turage.  ' 

'  With  a  view  of  communicating  data,  on  wbieh. calcu- 
lations may  be  made  of  the  expence  and  profit  of  farming 
on  a  large  scale,  I  shall  subjoin  estimates,  with  which  I 
have  been  furnished  by  two  respectable  practical  farmers* 
It  18  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  calculatk)iis  are 
mily  applicable  to  improved  districts,  where  the  soil  is  fer« 
tile,  the  farms  are  of  a  proper  size,  and  where  the  tenant 
enjoys  these  most  important  advantages,  a  favourable  cli* 
teate,  a  fertile  soil,  good  roads,  and  vicinity  to  market. 


can  reach ;  but  if  not  carried  too  far,  the  raising  of  rents  will  do  more  t« 
excite  industry,  than  ever  so  many  lectures  upon  vhe  subject.  A  fqir  in- 
crease of  rent,  where  that  has  not  hitherto  talcen  place,  it  is  contended, 
would  be  productive  of  the  following  advantages: — 1.  There  would  be  more 
economy  in  the  management  ef  farms.— 2.  There  would  be  more  industry 
and  exertion  to  raise  a  greater  produce,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  better  marlcet.— 
3*  There  would  be  a  disposition  to  try  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring more  knowledge  in  farming ;  and  farmers  would  go  about  to  acquire 
\aowlt6^f  instead  of  remaining  sluggishly  at  home.^— 4.  The  proprietors, 
receiving  a  better  income,  would  be  enabled  to  live  more  comfortably,  and 
to  do  more  good. — 5.  The  revenue  of  the  country  would  be  greatly  increased, 
il^re  especially  while  the  property-tax  continues  on  its  present  footing*— ^. 
Fair  rents  are  a  stimvlua  to  improvement.  At  the  same  time,  the  hopes  of 
lUtimate  independence  will  always  be  a  better,  and  more  generally  operating 
atiwidmt  with  all  good  farmers,  than  the  fear  of  the  kmdlordr 
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1.  Statement  by  Mr  Murray j  lately  residing  ai 

AtU,  in  East'Lothian. 

Mr  Murraj  supposes  a  farm  to  consist  of  400  Scotdfc 
acres  of  good  hard  clay  soil,  divided  into  eigfat.fields ;    six.* 
of  the  fields  under  a  rotation  of  six  courses,  and  two  oF 
them  old  pasture ;  when  these  are  taken  up,  two  to  be  laid, 
down  for  pasture* 

Hot,    Acres* 

1.  say  50  of  fallow  to  have  4  or  5  furrows  and  harrowed,  &c. 

2 50  of  wheat,  at  10  bolls,  500  bolls  at  40s.  per  boll,  L.IOOO  0-  ^ 

3. 50  of  clover,  at 200  stone  per  acre,  L.10 500  0  Ol 

4. 50  of  oats,  at  10  bolls,.... .500  bolls,  at  258.  per  boU, 625  0  9 

5..:. ...50  of  beans,  at  8  bolls,....400  boUs,  at  25b.  ;ier  boll, 500  0  0  . 

6. 50  of  wheat,  at  10  bolls,  500  bolls,  at  40s.  per  boll 1000  0  Of 

7,  8 100  in  2  fields  for  pasture, atL.3, 10s.  ;wr  acre,  350  0  Qr 


400  to  produce  1900  bolls,  and  100  acres  1 

Y    Lf*i9tO      O      V 

pastured, ) 

As  land  lets  at  present,  this  farm  should  rent  at  L.1600  per  annum^  or 
L.4  per  Scotch  acre.  The  produce  is  at  the  rate  of  L.9  :  18  :  9  per  Scotch^ 
and  L.7,  19s.  |icr  English  acre. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  expence  of  cultiva« 
ting  such  a  farm. 

Abstract  of  the  Work  of  Men  and  Horse*, 
N'os,  Acres*  Days* 

1.  Fallow 50.. .335  of  a  man  and  two  horses, L.162  10  0 

2.  Wheat 50...1714 ditto 85  15  0 

3.  Clover 50... 125 ditto, 62  10  0 

4.  Oats 46...169 ditto 84  10  0 

5.  Beans 50..  285 ditto, 142  10  0 

6.  Wheat 50...171i ditto, 85  15  0 

7,8.  Pasture..  100 4 ditto, 2    0  0 


Acres  400... 1251  days L.625  10    0 

Six  two-horse  ploughs  might  do  the  work  upon  the  farm,  though  manjr 
would  prefer  seven. 
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Abttract  of  Labowen  on  eocA  Fkief* 

SXoB,  Acm» 

1.  Fallow    50  100  days  spreading  dung,  at  2s.  6d. L.12  10  0 

2.  Wheat     50  328  days  work 72  U  0 

a  Clover     50        /yer  account 56  1&  0 

4.  Oats        50  328  days .'. 72  14  0 

5.  Beans      50        j;er  account ...78  5  0 

6.  Wheat     50  328  days .....72  14  0 

T.  &  Pasture  100  the  expence  of  a  herd 30  0  0 


Acres  400  L.1021  0  0 

General  Statement, 

1.  Total  expence  of  labour L.1021  0  0 

2,  Hent  /^^  of  the  produce... , 1600  0  0 


L.2621     0    • 
3.  Balance,  for  seed  to  add  to  sow  the  crop,  100  acres  wheat, 

50  acres  oats,  50  acres  beans,  50  acres  clever 

~    Labouring  utensils  upholding. 

Manure  to  the  farm,  above  what  the  straw  produces. 

InterestofL.4000  of  stock: Y^SU    0    9 

Per  centage  on  the  perishable  stock  and  lost  time 

The  necessary  maintenance  of  the  farmer^s  family,  taxes, 
&c. , 


1^3975  0  0 

It  may  be  proper  now  to  give  the  same  estimate  in  Eng- 
^ish  acres,  without  inserting  fractional  parts. 

-^08,  Acres, 

1,  Fallow     63  of  fallow,  to  have  4  furrows  and  harrowed* 

2.  Wheat     63  of  wheat,  quarters  255,  at  L.3  :  18  :  34....L.1000  0  6 
3*  Clover      63  of  clover,  at  L.  17  :  17:44,... 500  0  0 

4.  Oats         63  of  oats,  quarters  372,  at  L.1  :  13  :  6} 625  0  0 

5.  Beans      63  of  beans,  quarters  204,  at  L.2  :  9  :  11 500  0  0 

6.  Wheat     63  of  wheat,  quarters  255,  at  L.3  :  18  :  3^ ..1000  0  0 

^«8.  Pasture  127  in  two  fields  for  pasture,  at  L.2  :  15  :  04 350  0  0 

•  508                       Produce,  1087  quarters.        L.3975  0  0 
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Ahstrad  of^  fVark  of  Men  and  fforaa, 

^08,  Acres,  Days, 

1.  Fallow... 63 S25    man  and  two  horses, L.162  10  # 

2.  Wheat...63.. ITIJ ditto 85  15  0 

3.  Clover...63 125...... ditto, , 68  10  0 

4.  Oats 63. ..169 ditto, .84  10  0 

5.  Beans.. ..63 285 ..ditto, 142  10  0 

6.  Wheat...63.: ..ITI4 ditto, 85  15  0 

7, 8.  Pasture  127 4 ditto,... 2    0  6 


608 1251  days L.625  10  • 

Abstract  (f  the  Lahofuirera  on  each  FieUU 

.  jVoi.  Acres, 

1.  Fallow...63 100  days  spreading  dung,  2s.  6d....L.     12  10  t 

2.  Wheat...63 328  days  worlc, 72  14  0 

3.  CIoTer....63 «...|>er  account, 56  18  0 

4.  Oats 63 328  days, ....*. 72  U  ft 

5.  Beans.... 63 .per account, .....78    5  0 

6.  Wheat...63.... 328  days,. 72  14  0 

7,8.  Pastuiisl27 expence  of  a  lierd, 30    0  0 


508 , L.1021  0  ^ 

General  Statement. 

1.  Total  expence  of  labour, L.1021  5  O 

2.  Rent  -/^^  of  the  produce, 1600  0  O 


L.2621    5 

3.  Seed  to  add  to  sow  the  crop,  100  acres  wheat,  50  acres' 

oats,  50  acres  beans,  50  acres  clover, 

Labouring  utensils  upholding, 

Manure  to  the  farm  above  what  the  straw  produces, 

Interest  of  L.4000  of  stock...... .« 

Per  centage  on  the  peri^able  stocic  and  lost  time,..  ••... 
Necessary  maintenance  of  family,  taxes,  &c.... 


1354  15    CP 


L.3975    0 
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aunt  of  the  Prodaee,  Rent,  and  the  Expence  of  cultivating 
mt  in  Ea$t-Lolkian,of  &SS  Scotch,  or  IQi  English  Acres, 
gorge  Rennie,  Esq.  of  Phantattie. 
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It  appears  from  this  interesting  statement,  that  winter 
wheat,  sown  in  spring  after  turnips,  yields  within  two  bolls 
per  acre  of  the  produce  on  strong  land  after  summer-faU 
low ;  so  that,  considering  the  expence  of  the  fallow,  and 
the  loss  of  rent  for  one  year,  wheat  is  raised  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  on  this  plan,  after  turnips,  than  after  fallow.  It  also 
appears  that  in  East-Lothian,  and  other  favoured  climatet, 
it  is  more  profitable  to  sow  winter  wheat  in  spring,  than 
barley ;  for  that  grain,  at  ten  bolls  per  acre,  and  SOs.  par 
boll,  produces  only  L.15;  whereas  the  wheat,  at  eight 
bolls  per  acre,  and  40s.  per  boll,  yields  L.16  per  acre.  The 
straw  of  the  wheat  also  is  much  more  valuable,  and  the 
succeeding  crop  of  grafts  (the  wheat  crop  not  being  so  apt 
to  lodge)  is  better.  The  advantage,  therefore,  of  raising 
winter  wheat  in  spring,  and  after  turnips,  fed  by  sheep  oa 
the  ground,  cannot,  in  the  whole,  be  stated  at  less  than 
L.3  per  acre.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  land  is  left 
in  better  condition  after  barley  than  after  wheat,  and  the 
difTerence  would  probably  be  made  up  by  the  after  crops 
in  the  course  of  future  rotations-;  at  the  same  time,  if  wheat 
must  be  raised  in  greater  quantities,  to  prevent  an  inju- 
rious dependence  npon  foreign  powers  for  bread-corn,  we 
are  thus  furnished  with  the  means  of  raising  it  *. 


•  On  this  subject  Mr  Rennie  however  remai'ks,  that  when  wheat  is  raised 
after  turnip,  it  is  sown  upon  the  land  from  which  the  turnip  is  first  taken 
off,  which  is  generally  the  best  in  the  field  :  barley,  on  the  contrary,  is  sown 
upon  the  'last  eat  off,  and  is  frequently  much  hurt  by  the  growth  of  the 
turnips  in  the  spring  months.  After  attentively  taking  the  whole  circum* 
stances  into  consideration,,  therefore,  though  there  may  be  some  lands  on 
which,  from  soil,  clfmate,  and  situation,  winter  wheat  may  be  sown  in 
spring  with  advantage,  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  is  of  opinion  that  barley  is  the 
most  advantageous  crop  of  the  two,  Tjiis  must  particularly  be  the  case, 
where  the  seasons  are  precarious. 
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If  the  total  profit  if  L.9Q1  :  1  :  4,  that  is  at  the  rate  of 
L.l  :  13  :  7  per  Scotch,  and  L.l  :  6 :  1  per  Bngtisb  acre. 
From  that  profit,  the  family  of  the  tenant  is  to  be  main- 
tained)  and  the  interest  of  the  capital  employed,  which 
cannot  be  calculated  at  less  than  L.6000,  must  be  paid* 
The  [H'ofit  (m  the  capital  is  only  at  the  rate  of  about  14  per 
eettt.  an  interest  hardly  equal  to  that  to  which  a  farmer  it 
jusitly  entitled,  considering  his  toil,  and  the  hazards  to 
which  he  is  liable  from  the  seasons,  the  markets,  &c.  On 
Ihis  subject  it  is  well  observed,  by  Mr  Dudgeon  of  Plror% 
that  if  something  decent  is  not  made  by  skUful  and  ittdus-' 
Irious  farmers,  it  would  injure  both  the  proprietors  of  [and 
and  the  public.  Adventurers  of  a  different  stamp  wo«hl 
occupy  the  farms,  and  the  genius  and  spirit  of  agriculture 
would  become  languid,  and  perhaps  expire. 

The  preceding  estimates  shew  the  great  importance  of 
having  farms  of  a  proper  size.  On  a  farm  of  100  or  809 
acres,  a  farmer,  who  paid  a  high  rent,  could  hardly  exist ; 
whereas,  on  a  farm  of  500  acres,  even  paying  a  high  rent, 
he  may  live  comfortably,  without  requiring  so  much  capi- 
tal as  if  the  farm  had  been  divided  into  several  small  ones  *, 
and  without  much  more  additional  risk  or  labour,  in  over*^ 

■ 

seeing  the  more  extensive  farm. 

In  regard  to  the  farm  of  Phantassie^  in  particular,  the 
intelligent  author  of  the  preceding  estimate  adds,  that  tbis 
farm  ought  to  be  considered  as  connected  with  a  pretty 
large  distillery,  from  which  abundance  of  rich  dung  is  pro- 
cured. There  is  also  a  lime-rock  on  the  premises,  from 
which  that  valuable  article  is  easily  obtained,-^advantagea 
which  are  hardly  ever  to  be  met  with  united. 


*  For  instance,  having  only  one  house,  one  set  of  ofiBces,  one  threshing-^ 
nill,  &c. 
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On  the  whole,  though,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr  Rennie  made 
a  return,  ^according  to  the  present  value  of  land  and  pro- 
duce, it  is  by  no  means  his  opinion,  that  a  farmer  is  war« 
ranted  in  risking  his  capital,  by  taking  land  at  such  a  rent 
as  the  present  prices  of  corn  seem  to  justifj.  It  has  always 
|)een  his  firm  and  decided  opinion,  that  the  only  fair  and 
just  criterion  to  judge  of  the  value  of  land,  is,  by  making 
an  estimate,  according  to  the  prices  by  which  the  export 
and  import  of  grain  are  regulated.  The  present  prices  of 
corn  may  be  attributed  to  the  very  peculiar  state  of  Eu- 
rope, owing  to  which,  for  these  several  years  past,  our  con- 
nection with  the  continent  has  been  greatly  impeded,'  and 
of  course  importation  from  foreign  countries  made  at  a  vast 
increase  of  expepce.  A  continuation  of  higb  prices,  there* 
fore,  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  war,  the  corn  laws 
being  in  fact  completely  annihilated*  Of  late,  government 
has  found  it  necessary  to  encourage  importation  of  grain 
from  every  quarter,  though  it  is  perfectly  plain  that,  so 
long  as  the  war  continues,  prices  cannot  be  reduced  to 
their  former  level,  unless  very  full  crops  are  obtained  at 
home.  Keeping  these  matters  in  view,  he  is  firmly  of  opi* 
nion,  that  no  man  is  warranted  in  renting  land  sit  higher 
prices,  than  these  rates  of  import  and  export  will  enable 
Jiim  to  pay.  If  his  conjectures  are  well  founded,  a  deduc- 
tion ought  to  be  made  from  the  above  statements,  in  ex- 
dct  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  prices  by 
which  these  statements  are  made  out,  and  the  prices  at 
which  the  ports  are  opened  and  shut ;  it  beijo^  on  these 
grounds  only,  that  he  considers  any  man  warranted  in 
risking  his  capital  on  land,  until  new  corn-laws  are  ob- 
tained *. 


*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  grain  im< 
VOL.  11.  N 
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'  No  farmer  can  pay  the  present  rents,  taxes,  and  ex* 
pence  of  labour,  if  wheat  is  below  90s.  per  quarter.  It  has 
indeed  averaged  more  for  the  last  nine  years ;  but  then  a 
farmer  is  not  justified  in  turning  away  his  sheep  and  oxeOf 
and  breaking  up  fine  pastures,  unless  he  is  assured  that  it 
wiU  be  fteadUy  as  high,  which  it  will  not  be  undef  the  pe9^ 
sent  laws,  if  there  is  a  succession  of  only  average  qpops, 
The  high  prices  of  the  last  five  years,  have  been  entirely 
owing  to  bad  crops,  and  to  our  inability  to  pay  for  foreign 
grain,  more  especially  since  the  year  1810.  It  is  a  singukr 
circumstance,  indeed,  that  the  scarcity  of  bullion,  and  the 
unfavourable  rate  of  exchange,  have  thus  indirectly  contri- 
buted to  the  advantage  of  the  British  farmer.  It  b  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  every  difficulty  on  this  head,  will  be 
obviated  by  the  new  corn  system  to  be  proposed  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament. 

Such  statements  as  these  above  inserted  *,  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  intelligent  practical  farmers,  must  throw 
great  light  on  the  important  question  of  the  produce  and 


pQrte4»  forms,  in  genera],  but  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  gnia 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  even  ia 
bread,  independent  of  the  consumption  in  beer,  in  spirits,  in  feeding  cattle^ 
&c.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  the  consequence  of  these  im* 
portations  is,  to  reduce  the  price  of  tsritish  grain  much  lower  than  in  the 
proportion  which  they  may  bear  to  the  whole  consumption.  Such  are  the 
effSscts  of  even  a  slight  variation  of  the  usual  state  of  supply  and  demand 
for  any  article.  It  may  b(;  proper  to  add,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  agriculture,  we  could  never  have 
led  such  an  increasing  population,  so  amply,  without  tenfold  additional  imo 
portation. 

*  Many  fiEurmers  in  Scotland,  more  especially  those  who  cultivate  a  great 
extent  of  land,  keep  regular  accounts ;  but  the  practice  is  not  so  general  as 
it  ought  to  be.  Every  farmer  should  annually  make  up  such  a  statement  af 
Mr  Rennie  has  given. 
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e  eMpence  of  farmitig; ;  also  on  the  tent  that  land  should 
ym^tdi  lind  the  profit  to  which  the  farmer  is  entitled. 
X^ffiey  Ate  eertalnly  too  high  for  anjr  farm  that  is  not  situa* 
atr^Mt  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Scotland,  for  it  is  diffi- 
tmrntt  nnj  where  else  to  get  such  an  extent  of  land,  as  from 
400  ta  500  acres,  of  equal  fertility,  and  without  any  muir 
ojr  btfg,  or  any  other  scftt  6f  inferior  land^  being  intermixed 
t^ith  it. 


tSset.  lit. — On  the  Proportion  of  Produce  to  be  exacted  a$ 

Benty  and  on  the  Mode  of  Payment, 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  it  is  essentially  ne- 
tessa'ry  to  exact  a  fair,  but  not  an  oppressive  rent,  from 
the  tenant  * ;  such  a  sum  as  will  have  the  effect  of  exciting 
Hnf  to  fictivity  and  exertion.  Without  dwelling  on  the 
i^gfi.rent^  exacted  for  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  which  are  no  precedent  in  other  cases,  it  is  propo- 
ted  to  consider,  what  sum  may  be  fairly  demanded  for 
land,'  utnf^  a  regular  system  of  arable  or  conyertible  hus- 
bandry. 

Before  entering,  however,  into  any  detail,  it  may  be  pro- 


*  Bfr  tntson  of  Simprih,  near  Dunse;  observes,  that  no  man  can  do  good 

M  a  fanner,  who  is  borne  down  by  being  over-rented,  or  over- taxed ;  and 

{hat  these  burdens  are  worse  than  even  a  want  of  capital,  for  if  land  is  talcen 

worth  the  money,  a  careful  and  lndusti*ious  fanner  will  get  friends  to  assist 

btm. 
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per  to  observe,  that  thougk  the  rent  paid  by  the  ieuaot  i> 
in  general  no  bad  criterion  of  his  skill  and  industry,  jet, 
at  the  same  time,  much  must  depend  on  a  variety  of  other 
circumsttinces ;  as,  1.  The  soil  of  tbe  farm,  and  the  meiins  of 
remedying  its  defects*;  2.  The  subsoil,  a  point  of  much 
more  importance  than.b  commonly  imagined  "f*;  3^  The 
climate  ;  4.  The  situation  a»  to  markets ;  5.  The  Ticinity 
to  coat  and  to  lime,  or  other  extraneous  manures ;  6.  Tbt 
means  of  conveying  the  produce  of  the  farm,  (for  good 
roads  make  an  essential  difference  in  the  value  of  a  farm) ; 
7.  The  size  of  the  farm  itself ;  8.  The  position  and  coD- 
struction  of  the  House  and  offices ;  9.  The  length  of  lease; 
10.  The  covenants;  11.  The  encouragement  given  to  im- 
provement ;  and,  12.  The  amount  of  other  payments,  be* 
sides,  tlie  rent,  to  which  the  tenant  is  liable.  Every  fanner» 
before  he  engages  in  a  new  lease,  ought  to  take  all  thei^ 
among  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  into  his  consider* 
ation*.  '  < 

On  the  subject  of  rent  in^general,  there  are  two  poi&ti 
which  require  peculiar  consideration  :  1.  What  proportion 
of  the  produce  should  be  paid  to  the  landlord ;  and,.  2. 
Whether  it  should  be  paid  in  money,  or  in  kind,,  or  partly 
in  botlu 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  rent  paid  for  a 
farm  amounting  to  280  Scotch,  or  350  English  acres : 


•  Cluys  are  improved  by  a  mixture  of  sand,  and  sandy  soils  by  dty, 
which  are  frequently  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other. 

•j-  Mr  Robertson  of  Lady  kirk  observes,  that  the  subsoil  of  a  farm  ahould 
even  be  more  attended  to  than  the  soil.  It  seldom  happens,  in  a  good  cli- 
mate, that  the  liujd  is  unproductive,  when  the  subsoil  is  dry  and  good,  ft 
is  wonderful  what  even  a  thin  soil  will  do,  when  full  of  manure,  if  it  resU 
on  a  sound  subsulK 
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4i,  Half  a  boll  of  wlieat,  {2  Winchester  bushels) 

averaged  at  40s.  per  boll,  or  IDs.  per  bushel,     10    0 
~  3*  Half  a  boll  of  barley,  (2  Winchester  bushels) 

averaged  at  SOs.  per  boll,%^^vw^w%.^%%v.^v^%^    0  15    0 


Total  per  Scotch  acre,w^L.6  10    0 
lIVIiicE  is  equal  to  L.5  ;  2  :  3\per  English  acre. 

This  farm,  however,  is  situated  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
Hrhich  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Scot- 
-laiid  :  It  is  not  far  distant  from  the  Frith  of  Tay,  a  navi- 
gable  arm  of  the  sea,  by  which  lime  may  be  imported,  and 
the  produce  of  the  farm  exported,  with  great  facility : 
The  climate  of  the  Carse  also,  as  well  as  the  soil,  is  un. 
commonly  well  calculated  for  arable  cultivation,  and  less 
liable,  than  almost  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  any  «gri« 
-eidtural  disaster. 

There  is  an  instance  of  a  still  higher  rent  in  East-Lo- 
thian^ amounting  to  L.1710  per  annum^  for  only  240 
Scotch,  or  288  English  acres.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  L.7, 
ds.  6d.  per  Scotch,  or  L.5,  14s.  per  English  acre. 

The  total  annual  produce  cannot  be  estimated  at  more 
•than  L.5200,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  L.13  :  6  :  8 
g^er  Scotch,  or  L.iO  :  13  :  4/)er  English  acre. 

These  rents  totally  destroy  the  old  maxim,  that  every 
arable  farm  ought  to  produce  three  rents,  one  for  the  land* 
-lord,  one  for  the  expence  of  cultivation,  and  one  for  the 
jnaintenance  of  the  farmer  *.  It  might  be  founded  in 
4ruth,  when  first  thought  of  4  but  since  the  introduction  of 


'  It  was  an  old  Scotch  adage,  **  Ane  to  saw,  ane  to  chaw,  and  ane  to 


the  laisd  with  a*." 
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two-horse  ploughs,  and  threshing- mQchines,  H  haf  Wt  the 
slightest  affinity  to  the  situation  of  the  farmer.  Bepidet, 
since  roads  and  markets  h^ve  been  so  much  improy^,  the 
sale  of  every  article  more  certain,  tjie  number  of  h^rse^ 
and  servants  necessary  for  an  arable  farm  so  much  r?4oced, 
and  every  branch  of  agriculture  so  much  better  understood, 
the  landlord  is  entitled,  ai  Uaet  infertile  districts^  to  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  produce. 

What  proportion  of  the  produce  of  arable  land  ought 
to  be  paid  as  rent  to  the  landlord,  is  a  questiop  t}^  has 
long  been  considered  as  abstruse,  mysterioiis,  anci  vay 
difficult  to  resolve.  In  the  year  1753,  it  was  recomiqeBd- 
ed  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  by  the  Edipburgb  So- 
ciety for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  bi}t  no  person 
ventured  to  discuss  it,  in  consequence  of  that  reoommeiij- 
ation,  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  when  the  late 
Alexander  Wedderburn  of  St  Germains,  father  of  the  ee* 
lebrated  Chancellor  Wedderburn,  Earl  <^  Kosslyn,.  pub- 
lished  his  essay  on  that  subject,  in  the  year  176Q.  In  that 
work,-  Mr  Wedderburn  justly  observes,  that  no  blind  baiv 
gain  ought  to  be  concluded  between  the  landlord  and  te- 
nant, for  there  are  rules  and  principles,  by  the  fair  appli^ 
cation  of  which,  the  rent  that  ought  to  be  justly  demand- 
ed  for  arable  land,  may  be  ascertained  with  tolerable  pre- 
cision. It  is  a  bad  system,  he  remarks,  when  parties^ 
whose  interests  are  so  clearly  interwoven  together,  meet 
rather  like  enemies  than  friends :  the  natiu^al  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  he  who  is  most  skilful  in  the  arts  of  de- 
ceit, obtains  a  disgraceful  victory.  As  a  foundation  for  a 
proper  system  on  this  subject,  Mr  Wedderburn  contend- 
ed, that  land  producing  on  an  average  8  bolls  of  wheat, 
3  of  peas,  6^  of  barley,  and  4J  of  oats,  or  at  the  rate  of 
d|  bolls  per  Scotch  acre  overhead,  together  with  ljS5 
stones  of  hay,  might  be  considered  as  a  standard ;    the  va* 
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lue  of  which,  on  the  average  of  twenty  years  preceding 
1754,  produced  L300  per  annum^  which  admitted  a  divi- 
sion of  its  produce  into  three  parts,  one  for  the  landlord, 
one  for  the  tenant,  and  one  for  the  expence  of  cultivation. 
Where  the  produce  was  less,  the  expence  continuing  the 
same,  the  estimated  surplus,  he  proposed,  should  be  equally 
divided  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant ;  but  when  the 
produce  was  more,  the  surplus,  beyond  the  one- third  part 
of  5i  bolls  jTer  acre,  he  affirmed,  should  go  to  the  landlord, 
AS  explained  by  the  following  table. 


Bolls 

Value     L     . 

Farmer's 

per  acre. 

of  product. 

l<.xpence. 

Rent. 

profit. 

6i 

300 

L.  100 

L.  1(H) 

L.  100 

6 

340 

100 

140 

100 

7 

881 

100       181 

100 

8 

436 

100       230 

100 

Such  calculations,  however,  were  only  suited  to  the  mi- 
serable state  of  agriculture  at  the  period  when  Mr  Wed- 
derburn  wrote.  At  that  time,  126  Scotch,  or  144  Eng- 
lish acres,  of  arable  land,  were  reckoned  the  proper  size 
of  a  farm,  and  the  capital  required  to  stock  it  was  estima- 
ted at  only  L.200,  or  at  the  rate  of  L.l  :  13  :  4  per 
Scotch,  and  L.I  :  7  :  9  per  English  acre  *.  Had  the  ca- 
pital required  for  farming  continued  at  t^e  same  rate;  had 
the  expence  of  cultivation  remained  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  had  no  allowance  been  made  for  erecting  threshing- 
nuDs,   purchasing  lime,  &c. ;  and  had  the  principle  been 


*  See  an  Essay  upon  the  question,  **  What  proportion  of  arable  land 
^ight  to  be  paid  as  rent  to  the  landlord  ?*'  by  Alexander  Wedderburn,  Esq. 
•f  §i  Germains,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  aimo  1770.    Page  6  and  10. 
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adopted,  that  the  profits  of  the  farmer  should  not  exceed 
L.100  per  annum  ;  what  would  now  have  been  the  state  of 
the  agriculture  of  Scotland  ? 

The  French  economists  adopted  a  mode  somewhat  si« 
milar,  for  estimating  the  amount  of  rent.  Thej  gave, 
what  they  called  the  produit  net  to  the  landlord,  bj  inclu- 
ding the  farmer'^s  profit  among  the  expences,  and,  deduct* 
ing  the  total  expence  from  the  total  produce,  the  net  re- 
mainder they  accounted  the  proper  rent  for  the  landlord  to> 
receive. 

It  is  evident,  that  such  nice  calculations  are  not  suited  to 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  farmer,  whose  crops  are  pre- 
carious, who  has  no  certainty  of  the  prices  he  is  to  receive 
for  his  produce,  and  who  may  be  often  disappointed  in  his 
payments,  from  the  fiailure  of  those  to  whom  it  may  be 
sold  ;  and  it  is  quite  absurd  to  apply  the  same  rules  to  all 
situations,  soils,  and  climates,  in  all  the  various  districts  of 
an  extensive  country.  I  am  induced,  therefore,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  the  following  hints, 
on  which  some  average  calculation  may  be  formed,  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  landlord  and  tenant ;  the  balance, 
whenever  there  is  the  least  doubt,  being  always  given  in 
favour  of  the  tenant. 

Poor  land  cannot  possibly  pay  the  same  proportion  of 
renty  according  to  its  usual  produce,  as  the  rich  and  fer- 
tile. Some  land  may  yield,  on  an  average,  at  the  rate  of 
L.  15  jper  acre,  per  annuniy  and  upwards  ;  some  at  the  rate 
of  L.IO  per  annum ;  and  some  at  the  rate  of  L.d,  and 
even  less.  The  labour  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.  when 
the  land  is  in  cultivation,  is  nearly  the  same,  and  yet  the 
produce  is  greatly  inferior,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in 
quality.  The  rent,  thereFore,  ought  not  to  be  in  the  ratio 
of  the  produce.     Perhaps  a  fair  proportion  might  be,  two?* 
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S  fiths  of  the  produce  in  the  first  instance;  one-third  in  the 
s^^cond ;  and  one^fourth  in  the  third. 

Or, 

Per  Scotch  acre.    Per  English  acre. 

IL  .   Rent  of  land  producing  L.ld 

per  flitnum,  at  two-fifths,w^^^^^^^%>^L.6  0  0  L.4  16  0 
S.    Rent  of  land  producing  L.IO 

per  acre,  at  one-third,<.^««w».v»%«.«*^««3  6  8  S  12  6 
^*    Rent   of  land  producing  L.5 

per  acre,  at  one-fQurth,^%%%>%^^^>%%.>^l     5    0        0  19    8 

For  inferior  produce,  perhaps  one-fifth  might  be  suffi* 
c:  i  ^nt  ♦. 

The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  expence  and 
E^ir-ofit  of  each  of  these  descriptions  of  soil : 


Produce. 

Rent. 

Expences  and 
profit. 

o.  1. 

L.15    0    0 

L.6    0 

0 

L.9    0    0 

C.2. 

10    0    0 

3    6 

8 

6  13    4 

«.  3. 

5    0    0 

1    5 

0 

3  16    0 

The  difference,  in  regard  to  expence  and  profit,  is  cer- 


*•  It  is  remarked  by  Mr  Stewart  of  Hillside,  that  the  rent  ought  to  de- 

«id  upon  other  circumstances  as  well  as  the  proportional  quality  of  the 

J  and  quantity  of  produce.     Lands  of  a  good  soil  and  subsoil  may  be  so 

'^^^b  situated  as  to  make  the  crop  greatly  more  precarious,  and  the  grain 

Cerior  in  quality,  and  it  may  be  distant  from  lime  and  from  markets. 

lis  win  add  greatly  to  the  expence  of  management,  and  must  lessen  the 

F^^'lce  of  the  produce.     In  these  high-situated  farms,  turnips  will  often  grow 

^^-^^urianty  but  they  cannot  be  depended  on  for  the  whole  of  the  winter 

*^^onths»  and  seldom  or  never  in  spring,  unless  they  are  stored.     They  be« 

^<^ine  the  more  precarious,  that  they  must  be  sown  early  in  the  season,  of 

^^*urse  they  are  the  more  subject  to  be  frosted.      Ruta  baga,  however,  or 

^'^vedish  turnip,  is  not  liable  to  this  objection. 
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tainly  considerable,  and  much  in  favour  of  the  more  fer« 
tile  soils.  The  difference  between  No.  1.  and  No.  8.  is 
'  L.2  :  6  :  8  per  Scotch  acre,  between  No.  2.  and  No.  3.  L.2, 
18s.  4kl.  and  between  No.  1.  and  No.  3.  L.5,  5s.  But  the 
difference,  though  not  entirely,  yet  is  in  a  great  measure 
made  up,  by  the  different  charges  attending  the  manage- 
ment of  each  sort  of  land.  Fertile  land  is  more  constantly 
worked,  and  consequently  requires  a  greater  expence^  Land 
paying  L.6  per  Scotch  acre,  is  perhaps  under  the  rotation 
of,  1.  Fallow;  2.  Wheat;  3.  Clover;  4.  Oats;  5.  Beans; 
6.  Wheat  ^^  whereas  the  land  paying  L.1,  5s.  of  rent»  lias 
the  following  crops : — 1.  Turnips ;  2.  Barley  ;  8.  Ckiver ; 
4.  Pasture  ;  5.  Pasture ;  6.  Oats ;  consequently,-  in  die 
same  number  of  years,  the  expence  of  manure  is  doubled, 
and  three  years,  instead  of  one  year,  is  in  grass.  By  tbese 
means,  the  expence  of  cultivation  is  greatly  reduced. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  calculations  are  intend- 
ed for  land  in  an  arable,  state,  (grazing  farms  must  be  let 
on  principles  totally  different,  namely,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  stock  they  can  maintain ;  and  that  the  rent 
is  supposed  to  be  in  full  of  all  demands  exigible  from  the 
tenant. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  as  both  the  expence  of  cul- 
tivating land,  and  the  value  of  its  produce,  are  infinitely 
various,  a  farmer  ought  to  calculate,  what  profit  he  can 
make,  on  his  whole  farm^  without  entering  into  details ;  it 
being  of  little  consequence  to  him,  whether  he  pays  at  the 
rate  of  L.IO,  or  10s.  ver  acr^,  provided  he  makes  an  ade- 
quate interest  on  the  capital  invested.  That  is  certainly  a 
fair  criterion  on  which  a  tenant  may  calculate  what  he 
ought  to  offer ;  but  a  landlord,  in  estimating  the  rent  he 
ought  to  demand,  must  take  into  his  consideration  the 
produce  that  his  land  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  what 
proportion  of  it,  or  its  value  at  a  fair  average^  he  has  rea- 
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fOB  to  expect}  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  A 
timid  or  penurious  tenant,  unless  spurred  on  by  an  ade- 
quate rent,  may  not  lay  out  the  capital  he  ought,  on  the 
"Cultivation  of  his  farm.    • 

2.  In  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  rents  should  be  paid, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  a  part  of  the  rent 
Ought  to  depend  on  the  price  of  ^rain,  opt  at  the  moment, 
iHit  at  t^e  average  of  ten,  or  of  twenty* one  years,,  striking 
«ff  the  first,  and  adding  a  new  one  every  year.  Without 
«Qi9e  such  arrangei:|aeat|  the  tenant,  on  the  one  hand, 
cannot  ouike  a  f^ir  offer  of  rent,  lest  the  price  of  grain 
^boifld fail r too  low;  nor,  on  the  other,  can  the  landlord 
|;rant  a  lease  of  considerable  duration,  lest  the  price  of 
jmin  should,  id  the  progress  of  time,  rise  much  I^igher.  lU 
W  for  (he  interest  of  both  parties,  therefore,  that  whilst  on^ 
l^t  ot  the  rent  should  be  payable  in  money,  the  pt|ier  half 
alijould  be  (converted  into  corn,  not  payable  in  kind,  but  in 
jp^oiiey,  ^c^prding  to  the  average,  value  of  a  number  of 
years  *.     From  a  farm  already  improved,  the  rent  payable 


*  Dr  Young  of  Stonehaven,  an  able  correspondent,  has  sent  me  the  fol 
lowing  instance  of  the  injury  which  a  landlord  received  by  injudiciously 
converting  a  large  proportion  of  gCain  into  a  money  rent.  ^  farm  was  let 
in  lease  previous  to  1765,  at  which  time  the  rent  was  29  bolls  of  meal,  14 
boUs  of  bear,  services  which  would  now  be  worth  L.15,  and  L.^  of  money. 
On  the  letting  in  1765,  the  whole  was  converted  into  money,  and  a  small 
advance  of  rent  given.  In  1784,  the  farm  was  re-let,  and  another  advance 
ef  rent  given,  on  a  lease  to  endure  for  57  years.  The  rent  fixed  at  the  last 
letting,  to  continue  for  the  long  period  mentioned,  was  L.28.  Hence  there 
is  now  the  following  difference,  at  a  moderate  valuation  ; 

99  bolls  of  meal L.29    0    0 

14  bolls  of  bear 14    0    0 


Carried  forward,. .•L.43  -0    0 
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half  in  monej,  and  the  other  half  according  to  the  value  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  on  a  continually  changing  ten, 
or  twenty-one  years^  average,  may  continue  indefinitely  to 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  question,  however,  is  attended 
with  some  difficulties,  which  are  ingeniously  stated  in  a 
paper  in  the  Appendix,  (No.  XXXIX.  p.  170.) 

Instead  of  a  com  rent,  some  recommend  an  increase  of 
money  rent  at  regular  periods ;  and  this  plan  is  necessary, 
with  a  view  to  improvement,  where  longer  leases  are  grant- 
ed than  for  twenty-one  years.  In  such  cases,  a  low  rent 
at  first,  enables  the  farmer  to  carry  on  his  operations  with 
less  capital  than  otherwise  he  would  require,  and  be  is  af- 
terwards enabled  to  pay,  without  difficulty,  a  moderate  ad- 
dition, as  the  farm  gets  into  good  order.  How  much  bet- 
ter for  the  landlord  to  adopt  such  a  plan,  than  to  require 
an  enol*mous  rent  from  the  beginning,  which  would  crush 
the  spirit  of  the  farmer,  deaden  his  exertions,  check  the 
improvement  of  his  property,   and  ultimately  retard*  its 


Brought  forward,     L.43    0     0 

Services 15    0    0 

Money 5    0    0 

L.63    0     0 
Present  rent 28    0    0 

Difference  or  actual  loss  to  the  landlord L.35     0     0 

So  that,  valuing  grain  moderately,  the  present  rent  is  less  than  what  it 
would  have  been,  by  more  than  one-half,  had  the  same  rent  continued,  as 
paid  upwards  of  30  years  ago.  .  This  is  strongly  in  favour  of  a  rent  partly 
paya'ole  at  least  in  the  value  of  grain,  indeed,  considering  the  great  import 
of  corn,  and  the  rapid  increase  by  the  culture  of  potatoes,  by  both  of  which 
the  price  of  corn  is  so  materially  diminished,  some  are  of  opinion,  that  even 
a  corn  rent,  unless  varying  every  seven  or  ten  years,  is  not  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  the  interests  of  the  landlord. 
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ling  its  foil  value,  and  consequently  its  yielding  wot 
adequate  rent* 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  although  not  strictly  belong* 
ing  to  the  subject,  that  notwithstanding  the  high  rent 
paid  in  Scotland,  which  renders  the  prospect  of  any  addi- 
tional rent  more  unlikely,  yet  land  sells  at  a  considerable 
price,  or  number  of  years  purchase  on  the  improved  rent, 
firom  a  conviction  of  the  superior  advantages  of  possess- 
ing landed  property  in  that  country.  The  following  table 
contains  a  statement  of  the  sale  of  several  estates  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cupar,  the  county  town  of 
Fife,  and  which  all  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1800. 


1   i.    \ 
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« 

384 
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Dairsie, 

L.28,600 

Traill,  Esq. 

Spring  Garden, 

82 

98     14,600 

Col.  Don. 

Caimie, 

400 

480     32,000 

Gillespie,  Esq. 

Eilmaron, 

270 

324,    26,000 

Capt.  Maitland. 

Hilton, 

250 
1322 

300 
1568 

I     20,500 

Lord  Leven. 

;  121,600 

Which  is  at  the  rate  of  L.91,  18s.  per  Scotch,  or  L.73 
per  English  acre  ^.     Land  often  sells  muen  higher  in  small 


*  The  estate  of  Eccles,  in  Berwickshire^  was  sold  in  1803  at  about 
1^.26,600.  It  18  now  resold  at  L.48,000.  It  contains  630  English,  nearly 
504  Scotch  acres.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  let  at  the  yearly  rent  of  L.1930y 
to  yield  4  per  cent,  for  the  price,  the  common  rate  of  lands  in  this  country 
ivben  they  are  purchased.  The  rent  would  thus  be  brought  to  L.3,  16s. 
per  Scotch,  or  L.3  :  14  ;  1}  ^per  English  acre.  The  last  price,  however,  hsls 
Ineexi  found  too  high. 
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lots,  more  especially  hear  l^ge  towns ;  but  to  have  8U^  9 
number  of  acres^  sold  at  such  a  price,  at  such  a  dktanci 
from  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  is  r&itier  extrabrdttiM^. 


mmmmmmmmmi^immmmmmtmiimm 


Sbci>.  IV.i— On  the  Advantages  of  Leaaei^  their  DKirUiim^ 
and  the  Covenants  to  be  inserted  in  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  anj  farmer  wtti  tuidteii 
take  to  increase  the  value  of  the  property  of  another,  #kh* 
out  the  certainty  of  having  the  land  he  improves  in  his 
possession,  for  a  term  of  years,  sufficient,  not  only  to  rtpay 
his  expenditure,  but  also  to  reward  him  for  his  skill  and 
industry  in  making  the  improvement  *. 

When  a  farmer  of  spirit  and  capital  enters  into  the  ppi*« 


ar 


•  Mr  Curwcn  has  very  ably  observed,  that  example,  and  improvmnenti 
in  agriculture,  are  of  little  consequence  to  a  farmer,  without  a  leate.  Ht 
is  precluded  from  adopting  them.  Whatever  advances  the  value  of  hit 
farm,  beyond  the  state  in  which  he  took  it^  renders  his  tenure  more  in- 
secure. If  he  wishes  to  keep  his  farm,  it  must  not  appear  to  be  above 
the  seale  of  moderate  advantage.  If  his  exertions  shew  it  to  be  capable  of 
improvement,  he  hazards  the  loss  of  it.  How  much  is  l6st  to  the  public  by 
this  narrow  and  stupid  policy  ! 

Mr  Shirreff  remaiks,  that  the  improved  husbandry  of  Scotland  may  in  A 
great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  free  agency  of  the  tenanti^,  under  tht 
liberal  system  of  leasing,  so  general  in  that  country.  Had  the  tenants^  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  been  under  the  perpetual  harassment 
and  control  of  petty  fogging  stewards,  unacquainted  with  country  bu^inesti 
as  th«  yearly  tenants  of  England  are,  they  would  still  have  been  in  the 
same  state  of  torpor  and  depression,  in  which  that  description  of  people 
jDUSt  remain*  under  existing  circumstances. 
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session  of  a  farm,  on  a  lease  of  19  or  31  years,  what  a  scene 
of  ifidustrj  and  exertion  commences  !  The  whole  neigh-* 
bourhood,  and  even  distant  counties,  are  ransacked  for 
good  stock;  the  best  instruments  of  husbandry  are  pur- 
chased ;  the  fields  are  thoroughly  ploughed  and  cultivated ; 
the  fences  are  put  into  good  order;  lime  and  other  ex- 
traneous manures  are  provided  in  considerable  quantities; 
the  necessary  drains  are  carefully  attended  to;  and  the 
whole  is  carried  on,  in  the  spirit  of  commercial  speculation^ 
t^ith  a  view  of  securing,  not  only  indemnification  for  actual 
outlay,  but  also  considerable  profit  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term.  Can  any  plan  be  more  advantageous  to  the  te- 
naiit,  to  the  landlord  himself,  or  to  the  public  ?  The  te^ 
mmt  lays  out  his  capital  with  spirit,  but  with  more  atten* 
tioo  to  economy,  than  if  the  land  were  his  own ;  and  when 
judiciously  laid  out,  he  will  ultimately  derive  more  certain 
profits  for  the  sum  he  has  expended,  than  the  manufac* 
imrtnj  or  the  merchant.  The.  proprietor  gets  a  fair  rent 
for  his  land,  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  estate  in  a 
progressive  state  of  improvement,  and  has  the  prospect  of 
a  considerable  addition  to  his  own  income,  or  that  of  his 
lunily,  when  the  lease  he  has  granted  is  at  an  end.  The 
public  is  benefited  in  various  ways,  and,  above  all,  in  ha* 
Ting  from  one-fourth  to  one-third,  and  in  some  cases  one- 
lialf,  greater  produce,  than  if  the  land  bad  remained  in  its 
former  state  of  precarious  tenure,  at  the  will  of  the  land- 
lord ;  in  which  case,  the  tenant  has  no  spur  to  any  exer-^ 
tion,  beyond  common  industry,  and  no  temptation  to  lay 
oat  aiiy  sum  beyond  what  is  actually  necessary  hr  the 
preservation  of  his  farm,  in  a  state  of  common,  instead  of 
tiqperior,  cultivation. 

Such  are  the  advantages,  which  in  general  are  to  be  ex« 
pected  from  the  granting  of  leases.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  most  important  particuiacs  connected  with 
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that  interesting  subject,  namely,  1.  The  principles  or  basis 
on  which  they  ought  to  be  founded ;  2.  The  manner  in 
which  the  transaction  is  usually  carried  on  and  concluded ; 
3.  The  duration  of  leases  ;  and,  4.  The  covenants  to  be  in- 
serted in  them. 


1.  On  the  Principles  on  tvhich  Leases  ought  to  be  founded* 

As  the  basis  of  a  connection  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  during  a  term  to  be  agreed  upon,  it  is  contended^ 
that  the  landlord  should  have  the  very  utmost  rent  which 
a  farm  can  afford,  in  an  open  and  fair  competition ;  and 
that  the  tenant  should  have  the  full  use  of  the  farm  uon> 
stricted,  (at  least  until  the  last  three  years  of  the  lease), 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  pay  that  rent.  In  other 
lyords,  that  there  should  be  a  complete  alienation  of  the 
property,  during  the  period  agreed  upon,  subject  to  a  cer* 
tain  annual  payment ;  the  contract  resembling  a  tempo- 
rary  feu,  rather  than  a  lease,  and  the  landlord,  instead  of 
being  the  proprietor  and  guardian  of  an  extensive  pro- 
perty, becoming,  in  a  manner^  a  mere  annuitant  on  his 
own  estate. 

If  men  were  uniformly  distinguished  for  integrity  of 
conduct,  such  a  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  might  be 
admissible  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  any  prudent  landlord 
can  place  such  unbounded  confidence  in  a  person,  with 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  only  a  commercial  connection^ 
and  who  has  an  interest  to  do  him  a  most  essential  injury; 
for  the  more  he  exhausts  the  estate,  the  more  he  may  ul- 
timately enrich  himself.  Indeed,  the  higher  the  rent,  the  ' 
greater  is  the  temptation  to  destroy  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  more  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  lease.  It  is 
therefore  better  for  the  landlord  to  have  a  less  ren£^  and 
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mbre'  security  for  the  property  leased  out.  Covenants  are, 
in  fact,  a  species  of  rent ;  and  though  they  may  diminish 
the  annual  income,  yet,  if  judiciously  planned,,  they  will 
add  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  estate,  or  will,  at  leasts 
prevent  its  deterioration.  The  landlord,  as  before  obser- 
ved, is  a  trustee,  both  for  his  own  family,  and  for  the  pub- 
lie,  and  he  is  bound  to  take  care,  that  neither  shall  suiTer, 
from  any  improvident  confidence  he  may  be  disposed  to 
place  in  any  one  individual.  Indeed,  endeavouring  to 
carry  the  principle  of  leasing  to  such  an  extent,  may  have 
the  unfortunate  effect,  of  preventing  the  granting  of  leasea^ 
liltogether,  to  which  too  many  landlords  are  at  present  in- 
disposed. The  true  principles  of  leases  seem  to  be  *^  an 
agreement,  where  the  proprietor  does  not  endeavour  to 
exact  a  higher  rent  than  the  land  can  well  afford  to  pay; 
where  the  tenant  has  every  inducement,  from  the  encou- 
ragement  he  meets  with,  to  increase  the  value  of  all  the  land 
he  occupies,  insomuch  that  he  will  be  able  to  afford,  even 
a  higher  rent,  when  the  lease  terminates ;  and  where,  in- 
stead of  a  mercenary  contract,  a  connection,  for  the  mutu- 
al advantage  of  both  parties,  has  been  entered  into,  which, 
if  the  tenant  fulfils  the  expectations  which  are  entertained 
of  his  exertions,  is  likely  to  be  continued.^  In  shorty  that 
great  object,  both  for  the  public,  and  for  the  proprietor 
and  his  family,  "  the  progressive  improvement  of  an  estate,^ 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed,  for  the  hazardous  experiment 
ef  obtaining  a  temporary  advantage,  at  the  risk  of  future 
injury. 


2.  On  the  Manner  in  which  the  granting  of  a  Lease  is  begun 

•  .  and  concluded. 

The  next  .point  to  be  considered,  is  the  manner  in  which 

VOL.  II.  o 
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the  negeciation  ought  to  be  comtneDced,  and  brought  to 
a  conclusion. 

The  first  rule  to  be  laid  down  is,  that  a  new  lease  ahould, 
if  possible,  be  arrlinged  two  or  theee  years  before  the  ex» 
piratton  of  the  old  one.  This  is  for  the  interest  both  of 
the  proprietor  and  of  the  public,  and  likewise  of  the  farm- 
er, whether  a  new  one  is  to  be  introduced,  or  the  old  ooe 
is  to  be  continued.  It  is  attended  with  much  inconve- 
nience and  loss  to  either,  if  the  farm  is  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  market,  till  within  a  few  months  of  the  expi* 
ration  of  the  old  lease. 

I(  the  farm  is  taken  by  the  old  tenant,  (and  if  he  ia  not 
particularly  faulty,  he  should,  at  that  time,  be  prefernd, 
tm  equal  terms),  his  management  goes  on  regularly,  and 
lie  must  be  a  gainer,  whilst  the  landlord  pro6ts,  by  ward- 
ing off  the  scourging  of  the  three  or  four  last  years  of  thw 
lease.  If  the  new  tenant  is  a  stranger,  the  subsequent  ma- 
nagement may  indeed  affect  his  interest;  but,  on  tba 
other  hand,  be  will  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
quality  of  the  soil;  he  will  have  more  time  to  prepare 
stock, — he  may  perhaps  agree  with  the  old  tenant  to  en* 
ter  before  the  expiration  of  the  old  lease ;  and  if  this  can- 
not be  effected,  his  own  interest  will  make  him  look  sharply 
after  the  management,  and  he  will  be  more  watchful  than 
the  landlord  usually  is,  to  see  the  conditions  of  the  old 
tease  strictly  fulfilled.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  first  years 
of  a  new  lease  are  ainiost  always  employed  in  repairing  the 
damages  of  the  last  years  of  the  former  one.  This  is  a 
much  more  serious  evil,  to  all  the  parties,  than  has  been 
generally  imagined,  and  no  restrictions  will  ever  prevent 
it,  unless  a  sense  of  interest  is  combined  with  them,  wbicby 
by  one  or  other  of  the  measures  above  suggested,  may  be 
accomplished. 

Where  the  terms  of  a  lease  are  not  settled  with  the  old 
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tenant,  one  of  three  plans  may  be  adopted ;  private  offers ; 
public  competition  ;  or  a  fair  valuation  by  the  landlord. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  the  plan  of  private  offers,  accom- 
panied by  a  promise  of  concealing  the  names  of  the  bid- 
ders, it  is  highly  exceptionable.  It  gives  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  private  enmity  and  revenge.  It  certainly  oc- 
casions unnecessary  suspense ;  and  the  consequence  some- 
times is,  that  a  candidate  does  not  only  bid  far  above 
others,  but  even  returns  again  to  the  charge,  and  overbids 
himself.  This  method  also  excites  much  suspicion,  whe- 
ther justly  or  not,  is  immaterial,  as  the  effect  is  the  same ; 
and  such  a  state  of  mind  is  not  desirable  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  lease.  Besides,  it  necessarily  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stewards,  factors,  and  agents,  to  be  guilty  of  du- 
plicity and  favouritism. 

The  plan  of  setting  up  a  farm  to  public  auction,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  system  of  private  offers ;  but  it  has  a  tend- 
tncj  to  raise  the  rent  too  high,  and  furnishes  mere  adven- 
turers with  an  opportunity  of  coming  forward.  T!he  l^d- 
lord,  however,  may  either  reserve  power  to  take  any  one 
of  the  two  or  three  last  offerers,  or  he  may  stipulate,  that 
security  shall  be  given  for  the  first  year's  rent,  (the  right  of 
hypothec  securing  the  remainder),  and  for  any  articles  the 
n^w  tenant  is  to  receive. 

The  proper  plan,  however,  for  a  landlord  to  adopt,  is 
to  have  any  farm  to  be  let,  valued,  by  the  most  intelligent 
person  he  can  find  out,  and  not  to  demand  beyond  the 
sum  he  fixes  on.  Such  a  valuation  ought  not  to  be  hastily 
or  superficially  done,  nor  ought  the  value  to  be  estimated, 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  alone,  for  it  must  de- 
pend on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  already  pointed  out. 
(See  p.  196.)  Let  the  farm  be  offered  at  that  rent,  for  19 
or  ^1  years,  and  let  that  tenant  be  preferred,  ''  who  will 
iU  to  make  the  greater  exertions  for  the  impvwemeiU  of 

o  2 
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the  estate.'*'^  In  this  way,  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  of  the 
proprietor  and  his  family,  and  of  the  landlord,  *^  are  alt 
combined^ 


3.  Duration  of  Least f. 

The  duration  of  leases  must  certainly  differ,  according 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances.  If  a  farm  is  almost  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  requires  inclosing,  liming,  draining,  and 
other  expensive  improvements,  and  perhaps  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  considerable  sum  for  erecting  and  repairing 
house  and  offices,  a  lease  of  twenty-five,  and  in  some  case 
even  of  thirty-one  years,  may  be  necessary,  to  allow  tb 
improving  farmer,  or  his  family,  a  fair  and  adequate 
turn  *.  A  spirited  tenant,  who  takes  a  f/irm  of  that  dc  -g 
scription,  considering  his  risk,  trouble,  and  expence,  i^^  J 
well  entitled  to  more  than  mere  remuneration,  or  ordinary^^^ 
profit  f . 


*  It  is  objected  to  such  a  length  of  lease,  that  the  improving 
will  probably  have  died  before  the  lease  terminates ;  that  his  heir  may  be 
minor,  and  may  not  possess  the  skill  and  talents  of  his  predecessor.     It  i 
more  likely,  hoM'ever,  that  a  son  will  succeed,  trained  up  to  skilful  huiban 
dry  under  his  father's  eye* 

t  Mr  Neil  Ballingal  took  a  farm  of  380  Scotch,  or.  482  English 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  at  15s.  per  acre,  on  a  lease  of  31  years.     The  whoB 
of  it  required  draining,  liming,  fallowing,  &c.  at  an  expence,  varying  fro 
L.10  to  even  L.20  per  acre.      The  whole  improvement,  owing  to  the  ex 
tent  of  the  farm,  and  the  great  expence  attending  its  improvement,  which, 
the  tenant  could  only  gradually  defray,  was  not  completed  till  the  m'ne— 
teenth  year  of  the  lease.     Can  a  stronger  proof  be  adduced  of  the  abso^ 
lute  necessity  of  granting  a  lease  of  31  years,  in  similar  cases  ?  The  farm- 
er  was  no  gainer,  even  at  the  low  rent  of  15s.  ;N*r  acre,  for  the  first  1^ 
yean,  expending,  on  compJieting  his  improvements,   the  profits  deriied 
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In  regard  to  a  farm  that  is  even  considerably  improved, 
« lease  of  nineteen,  or  perhaps  twenty-one  years,  is  also 
necessary ;  but  these  periods,  in  such  a  case,  ought  not 
to  be  exceeded.  Unless  specific  improvements,  expensive, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  little  profitable  to  the  tenant,  are 
stipulated,  the  common  duration  of  nineteen  years  is 
enough;  even  though  one-fifth  part  of  an  arable  farm, 
of  considerable  extent,  requires  improvement,  if  that  fifth 
be  of  a  nature  to  encourage  the  attempt,  and  if  the  tenant 
lias  capital,  begins  in  time,  and  goes  on  with  spirit.  The 
produce  of  the  lands  themselves,  will  yield  a  sufficient 
honus^  in  the  duration  of  a  common  lease  of  nineteen  years. 
If  it  is  extended  to  twenty-one  years,  the  tenant  is  cer- 
tainly safer.     Such  a  term,  however,  is  necessary,  because 


from  the  parts  already  improved ;  bat  he  went  on  with  cheerfulness,  ex* 
pecting  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  possession  of  a  completely  improved  farm, 
at  a  moderate  rent,  for  eleven  years,  capable  of  being  cultivated  by  half  the 
Humfoer  of  men  and  horses  formerly  used,  actually  maintaining  double  the 
number  of  cattle,  and  producing  three  times  the  quantity  of  grain  it  was 
capable  of  doing  before  the  improvement  commenced ; — ail  this  at  15s.  per 
acre,  insured  a  competent  reward  for  his  exertions. 

As  another  proof  of  the  advantages  of  long  leases,  in  promoting  improve- 
ment, it  is  said  that  the  greatest  outlay  of  farming  capital  on  buiMing,  in- 
closing, «nd  improving  the  s«il,  has  been  where  tifty-seven  years  leases  were 
granted,  above  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  lordship  of  Needpath,  belonging 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry.  The  estate .  was  all  let  for  grassums,  or 
fines,  which  no  doubt  considerably  reduced  the  farmer's  capital,  yet  a  power 
being  granted  to  assign  or  subset,  H  gave  security  for  borrowing.  The  ex- 
pectation of  a  long  lease,  afforded  large  scope  to, permanent  amelioration  ; 
every  species  of  which  was  executed  at  the  farmer's  expence.  This,  nothing 
but  the  length  of  the  lease,  and  the  hopes  of  a  distant  return,  could  have 
jufitiied.  The  great  improvements  which  took  place  in  the  Ormiston  es- 
tate, in  consequence  of  long  leases,  are  too  well  k-nown  to  require  any  par- 
ikeiar  discussioa. 
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no  farm  can  be  in  such  a  state  of  perfection,  as  to  require 
no  further  improvement.  New  modes  may  be  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  new  discoveries  in  agriculture,  or  un** 
foreseen  alterations  in  the  political  circumstances  of  a 
country.  Unless  a  farmer,  however,  has  his  possessioa 
secured  to  him,  he  can  have  no  inducement  to  try  any 
experiment  whatever,  and  agriculture,  in  that  case,  must, 
remain  for  ever  stationary.  A  man  who  has  a  considerable 
capital  also,  and  wishes  to  employ  it  in  extensive  farming, 
has  a  right  to  look  for  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
life  for  himself,  and  family ;  and  if  he  finds  he  can  have 
no  security  for  them  in  that  line,  (which  he  never  can  do, 
if  he  is  liable  to  lose  his  farm  every  year,  or  in  the  course 
of  any  short  period  of  time),  he  will  most  assuredly  re« 
nounce  so  unpromising  a  profession,  and  employ  himself 
and  his  capital  in  some  other  way.  Leases  of  considerable 
duration,  therefore,  are  to  be  considered  a  most  essential 
requisite  towards  promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
in  all  cases;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  to  the 
granting  of  leases,  the  security  they  give  to  the  farmer, 
and  the  inducement  they  hold  out  to  men  of  liberal  edu* 
cation,  enlarged  ideas,  and  extensive  capital,  to  engage  in 
that  profession,  the  present  flourishing  state  of  agriculture 
in  Scotland  is  to  be  imputed,  more  than  to  all  other  causes 
whatever. 

So  forcibly  do  these  considerations  (for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  a  most  respectable  correspondent,  Robert  Walk- 
er, Esq.  of  Wooden,  in  Koxburghshire)  strike  my  mind, 
that,  if  it  were  not  on  the  whole  impolitic  for  the  legis- 
lature to  interfere  with  the  management  of  private  pnh* 
perty,  I  should  think  it  a  measure  entitled  to  consider- 
ation, the  propriety  of  imposing  a  heavier  land  tax,  where 
farms  are  not  under  lease,  than  where  they  are,  as  a  pe- 
nalty on  the  proprietor,  for  not  promoting  the  improve 
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vAent  of  the  country,  and  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  end 
independent  spirit  of  those  who  live  under  him  *.  The 
tenant,  in  some  cases,  is  as  much  to  blame  as  the  land- 
lord, by  toot  applying  for  a  lease.  Wherever  the  tenant 
does  not  «vish  for  a  lease,  it  is  evident,  that  his  object  is^ 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and  nbt  to  excite  any  ex<« 
pectatton  of  additional  rent,  by  any  attempt  at  improve^ 
ment 

Ob  the  subject  of  leases,  nothing  can  be  stronger  than 
the  folkriring  opinion,  delivered  by  a  most  respectable  and 
inielligeat  country  gentlemen,  (William  Robertson,  Esq. 
of  Ladykirk),  whose  property  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  best  managed  in  Scotlaikd.  Kis  words  are,  **  When 
**  the  proprietors  of  land  in  England  find  it  convenient  to 
*^  let  leases  of  suf&cient  endurance,  then  the  rent  of  land 
<^  will  find  a  just  level,  and  the  consequence  will  be,  the 
^^  improvement  of  husbandry.  Until  that  is  done,  aU 
*<  other  matters,  connected  with  the  amelioration  of  the 
^  aoO,  must  in  a  certain  degree  be  stationary. 

It  most  not  be  imaginedy  however,  that  leases  ought  to 
be  indiscriminately  given.  They  certainly  ought  not  Uf  be 
granted,  but  where  a  farm  is  of  a  proper  size,  and  is  put 
into  a  shape  for  profitable  celtivation^  and  where  tenants 


*  The  same  idea  has  occurred  to  Mr  Curwen.  He  says,  a  question  arises^ 
Has  the  proprietor  the  sole  an4  entire  interest  in  the  land  he  possesses  ? 
In  China,  most  undoubtedly,  the  laws  shew  the  very  reverse.  The  principle 
of  the  law  is  also  here  against  it.  The  law  recognizes,  where  there  are 
two  eoneurrent  rlglits,  that  neither  of  them  shall  be  exercised  so  as  to  be 
iBJorftNii  to  the  other.  If  the  withholding  leases  should  extend  so  far  as  to 
becoiaie  general,  would  it  not  be  fully  justifiable  to  impose  such  a  tax  at 
should  meet  and  correct  what  would  be  so  iiyurious  to  the  community  at 
large?  Still,  however,  aiiy  interference  with  the  management  of  landed 
ptoptftj  is  to  bv  deprecated. 
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also  can  be  found,  possessed  of  skill,  spirit,  and  capitaL*' 
The  improvement  of  an  estate  may  be  retarded,  instead 
of  being  promoted,  if  leases  are  given  of  ill-arranged '  oc- 
cupations, and  to  ignorant,  slothful,  and  needy  farmers^ 
not  entitled  to  that  honourable  appellation.  Nor  ought 
leases  to  be  granted,  (being,  in  fact,  during  the  period 
agreed  upon,  a  species  of  alienation  of  property),  without 
proper  covenants,  protecting  that  property  from  waste. 

Far  less  are  leases  of  an  indefinite  length,  as  for  one  life^ 
or  for  several  lives,  to  be  recommended.     Experience  has- 
fully  demonstrated,  that  any  uncertain  period  is  injurious 
to  improvement,  and  that  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years 
is  a  fair -term,  in  an  improved  country,  enabling  the  tenant 
to  lay  out  his  money  with  the  prospect  of  a  profitable  re^' 
turn.      When  the  length  of  a  lease  is  fixed,  the  tenants 
makes  hb  arrangements  accordingly,  and  he  lays  out  hiss, 
capital  early,  in  the  expectation  of  having  a  greater  relume, 
before  the  termination  of  the  lease;   but  when  the  teroK. 
depends  upon  his  own  life,  he  is  apprehensive,  that  if  h^ 
spends  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  benefit  of  it  may  be  lost^ 
to  himself  and  family,  from  the  uncertainty  of  human  ex- 
istence.     He  lays  out  no   part  of  his  capital,   therefore^ 
but  in   the  expectation    of  immediate  returns;   and  th^ 
longer  he  lives,  he  becomes  the  more  negligent,  and  th^ 
less  inclined  to  exertion. 


4.  Of  Covenants  in  Leases, 

When  a  lease  is  granted,  more  especially  of  any  dura-* 
tion,  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the  land-- 
lord,  who  is  properly  a  trustee  for  the  public,  that  it  should 
be  under  such  covenants,  as  may  prevent  the  property 
from  being  injured,  instead  of  being  improved,  more  espe- 
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^ially  when  the  lease  approaches  to  its  termination,  and 
th^  tenant  has  no  peculiar  inducement  to  prosiecute  his 
improvements.     In  general,  the  covenants  in  leases,  which 
jure  a  species  of  rent,  are  too  complicated,  and  too  numer- 
ous.    Unnecessary  restrictions  in  a  lease  are  a  great  impe- 
diment to  improvements,  by  precluding  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, and  of  experiment,  which  have  proved  the  principal 
sources  of  new  discoveries,  and  of  prosperous  agriculture. 
At  the  same  time,  where  there  are  no  covenants,  calcu- 
lated for  preserving  the  farm  in  good  order  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  lease,  or  providing  for  a  certain  proportion 
of  grass,  a  certain  quantity  of  land  to  be  reserved  for  the 
incoming  tenant,  for  turnips  or  summer-fallow,  nor   the 
fodder  of  the  last  crop ;  in  that  cai»e,  the  crop  of  the  out- 
going tenant,  (who  takes  care  to  plough  every  thing  he 
can),  may  be  sold  off  by  public  auction,  and  the  farm  left 
in  poverty  and  wretchedness.     This  has  often  happened  to 
n^ligent  landlords. 

Among  the  covenants  necessary  for  their  protection, 
without  imposing  any  unnecessary  restraint  on  the  tenant, 
the  following  are  the  most  essential. 

1.  The  lease  to  go  to  the  tenant,  and  the  heir  or  person 
succeeding  to  him  m  the  larger  share  of  hia  property,  and 
the  farm  not  to  be  divided  into  smaller  portions,  without 
the  consent  of  the  landlord. 

It  is  supposed,  when  a  farm  is  let  to  one  individual, 
that  it  is  of  a  proper  size,  or  standard,  any  diminution  of 
which  might  be  highly  inconvenient,  if  not  ruinous,  to  the 
farm.  For  instance,  if  a  farm  is  divided  into  six  fields, 
under  a  rotation  of  six  shifts,  or  breaks,  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  prejudicial,  to  have  one  of  them  taken  from 
the  farm,  and  let  to  another.  It  may  be  proper  also,  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  original  tenant,  that  the  farm 
should  go  either  to  the  widow  or  to  the  eldest  son,  or  to 
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way  one  of  his  diildren  to  be  named  by  the  father,  to  prei* 
rent  that  jarring  oi  interests,  which  must  inevitably  injurt 
the  cultiiralion  of  the  land,  and  probably  bring  the  whole 
family  to  ruin.  This  was  suggested  by  an  intelligent  legal 
correspondent,  who  has  seen  infinite  mischief  done  to  a 
farmer^s  family,  where  this  precaution  was  neglected.  At 
the  same  time,  such  a  stipulation  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  idea,  that  the  widow,  or  the  son  who  is  preferred,  may 
be  obliged,  by  the  father^s  will,  to  account  to  his  family, 
for  the  profits  of  the  capital  expended  for  their  joint  h^ 
hoof ;  and  instances  can  be  adduced,  where  the  net  praf^ 
ceeds  are  thus  divided,  in  certain  proportions,  among  the 
members  of  a  farroer^s  family,  and  where  the  fana  uai 
well  managed  as  any  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2.  If  the  tenant  or  his  heirs  wish  to  give  up  the  fam^ 
or  are  compelled  by  bankruptcy  to  renounce  the  possesiioa 
of  it,  in  that  case,  one  of  two  plans  may  be  adopted }  L 
Either  the  landlord  shall  have  the  preference,  at  a  tvrplui 
rent  or  price  to  be  determined  by  arbiters  mutually  cfaoieD, 
or  appointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  ;  or,  2,  It  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  that  the  lease  shall  be  as- 
signable, or  the  farm  sublet,  for  a  certain  surplus  rent,  and 
not  for  any  premium,  5  per  cent,  of  which  surplus  rent  shall 
be  payable  to  the  landlord,  as  an  inducement  to  him  to 
grant  that  privilege ;  it  being  understood,  that  the  original 
rent  was  rather  lower  than  might  have  been  obtained,  had 
the  farm  been  put  up  to  auction. 

Such  a  power  of  subletting,  it  is  said,  would  tend  to 
throw  much  additional  capital  into  the  agricultural  pro- 
fession, as  active  men,  possessed  of  funds  for  the  purpose, 
would  more  readily  embark  in  a  business  in  which  they 
could  make  progressive  advances  in  wealth,  as  a  merchant, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  mediocrity,  as  every  farmer 
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must  comparatively  be,  who  is  tied  d«wn,  for  nineteen  or 
twenty-one  years  of  his  life,  to  the  improvement  of  any 
particular  farm  whatever.  A  surplus  rent  is  preferable  to 
a  premium,  because  the  latter  would  exhaust  the  capital 
of  the  incoming  tenant.  Besides,  if  the  heirs  or  creditors 
of  the  former  tenant,  have  a  certain  surplus  rent  oQce  as- 
certained, there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  disposed  of  at 
its  value  in  the  market,  and  the  price  may  perhaps  exceed 
what  the  incoming  tenant  would  have  offered. 

3.  All  mines,  minerals,  metals,  coal,  peat,  marie,  lime- 
stone and  quarries  of  all  kinds,  to  be  reserved  to  the  land- 
lord, with  power  to  him,  or  those  authorised  by  him,  to 
search  for,  work,  and  take  out,  all,  or  any  of  these,  in  any 
part  of  the  lands,  and  to  carry  them  off  at  any  time ;  and 
also  to  make  roads,  aqueducts,  and  levels,  and  to  erect 
bouses  and  machinery,  when  and  where  he  may  judge 
requisite  for  such  purposes ;  the  tenant  being  always  al- 
lowed deduction  from  his  rent,  or  to  be  otherwise  paid, 
for  any  actual  damage  *  done  to  his  grounds,  and  loss  oc- 
casioned to  him  by  any  of  these  operations,  as  the  same 
shall  be  ascertained  by  two  neutral  persons  of  skill,  to  be 
mutually  chosen. 

4.  Full  power  reserved  to  the  landlord,  to  make  or  alter 
roads  through  the  lands,  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
estate ;  to  form  or  repair  boundary  fences,  to  make  em- 
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•  I  think,  in  fairness  to  the  tenant,  if  he  gives  th^fuU  value  for  the  latuf^ 
that  it  should  be  actunl^  and  not  surface  damage  alone.  If  the  tenant  does 
not  get  actual  damages,  he  does  not  get  fair  damages,  that  is,  compensation 
for  damages  or  loss  sustained.  Powers  should  be  reserved  to  the  tenant  to 
quarry  for  stones,  when  they  are  to  be  employed  upon  the  farm  in  building, 
draining,  &c  t*  dig}[peats  for  fuel,  to  quarry  lime,  or  to  dig  marie  for  ma 
nure,  for  the  use  of  the  farm»  but  n*t  for  sale. 
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bankments  against  injury  From  the  sea,  from  lakes  or  risers, 
and  also  to  straighten  boundaries,  and  to  exchange  lands 
for  that  purpose,  either  with  any  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
prietors, or  with  any  of  his  other  tenants,  not  exceeding 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  farm  let,  or  any  portion  of  it 
specified  in  the  lease.      The  actual  value  of  the  ground 
taken  away,  or  thrown  into  the  farm,  by  these  means, 
after  being  ascertained  by  two  indifferent  men  to  be  mu- 
tually chosen,  shall  be  deducted  from,  or  added  to,  the 
rent.      Where  there  is  any  reason  to  imagine,  that  the 
new  roads,  or  the  exchanges  made,  are  done  inyidiouslj, 
the  arbiters,  in  such  cases,  to  be  authorised  to  give  a  per- 
manent deduction  of  double  the  rent. 

5.  The  landlord  reserving  a  right  to  cut  and  carry  awtj 
growing  timber,  and  also  at  any  time,  during  the  curreDcjr 
of  the  lease,  to  assume  possession  of  any  part  or  parts  of 
the  lands  which  he  shall  choose,  for  being  planted  with 
trees,  or  for  building  houses,  or  for  other  purposes,  pro- 
vided the  ground  so  taken  shall  not  exceed  a  number  of 
acres  to  be  specified  in  the  lease,  the  situation  and  bound- 
aries  thereof  to   be  described,   in  the  most  distinct  and 
unequivocal  terms,  in  the  deed,  that  any  material  injury 
to  the  farmer,  in  carrying  on  his  operations,  may  be  pre- 
vented.    For  the  land  so  resumed,  the  tenant  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  deduction  from  his  rent,  according  as  the  same 
shall  be  settled  by  indifferent  men,  to  be  mutually  chosen ; 
the  proprietor  being  bound  to  inclose,  at  his  own  sole  ex- 
pence,  the  land  so  planted,  and  to  keep  such  additional 
fences  in  repair  *. 


*  It  seems  unjust  to  throw  any  share  of  the  expence  of  making  or 
repairing  such  fences  on  the  tenant,  as  the  whole  benefit  of  the  planta- 
tions goes  to  the  landlord,  unless  where  the  plantations,  and  the  fences 
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6.  The  landlord  reserving  all  fish  atid  game  on  the  farm, 
with  the  sole  right  of  fishing,  fowling,  and  shooting,  by 
himself,  his  gamekeepers,  or  others  having  his  authority 
in  writing  * ;  but  always  so  as  not  to  injure  the  land, 
fences,  or  any  sown  or  planted  crop,  and  being  liable  to 
make  a  recompence  fpr  the  same,  at  the  arbitration  of  two 
neutral  men  mutually  chosen.  On  the  banks  of  rivers,  the 
preservation  of  salmon  and  salmon-fry  ought  to  be  peculiar- 
ly attended  to. 

7.  The  landlord  reserving  power,  if  at  any  time  the 
houses,  fences,  gates,  and  drains  on  the  farm,  shall  be 
found  in  great  disrepair^  to  cause  the  same  to  be  put  in 
proper  order,  and  to  charge  the  tenant  with  the  expences 
thereof,  unless  he  (the  tenant)  shall  execute  such  repair 
within  six  months  after  being  required  so  to  do,  by  a  no- 
tice in  writing  f ;  or  denies  the  necessity  of  such  repairs. 


•onnected  with  them,  inclose  and  divide  the  farm  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
consequently  on  that  account,  and  from  the  shelter  they  yield,  are  advan* 
tageous  to  the  tenant  himself. 

*  Perhaps  the  right  of  riding  or  walking  in  any  field,  when  in  pasture, 
more  especially  if  contiguous  to  a  mansion-house,  ought  also  to  be  reserved. 
An  eminent  lawyer  once  said  to  his  tenant,  **  I  cannot  go,  without  your 
leave,  into  that  park  you  rent  from  me,  though  it  is  at  my  own  door." 

^  It  is  impoRsible  to  limit  the  time  for  executing  repairs  to  a  short  period, 
for  instance,  one  month.  The  mechanics  or  labourers  in  the  vicinity  might 
be  previously  engaged.  A  fall  of  snow  or  intense  frost  may  render  it 
morally  impossible  even  to  commence  the  repair  of  either  fences  or  drains, 
"with  a  fair  prospect  of  executing  them  economically,  or  even  in  a  business^ 
like  or  substantial  manner,  within  that  space  of  time.  Harvest  and  seed- 
time should  also  be  excepted.  It  is  contended,  indeed,  that  the  clause 
should  be  cautiously  worded,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  turned  to  the  worst 
purposes,  those  of  oppression.  Arbiters,  if  necessary,  should  determine 
whether  such  repairs  be  wanted,  else  a  tenant  may  be  injured  by  the  mere 
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in  which  case  the  necessity  thereof  must  be  settled  hj  ariil*- 
tration*. 

8.  The  farm  to  be  cultivated,  manured,  and  cropped  i 
a  fair  and  regular  manner.     One-fourth  in  turnip  soils,  a 
one-sixth  in  clay  lands,  to  be  in  grass,  and  the  same  pro- 
portions of  the  farm  to  be  left  in  grass,   properly  soirna 
down   with  clover  and   grass  seeds,   and  that  in  regolaa** 
fields  or  divisions,  each  consisting  of  at  least  acra« 
During  the  three  last  years  of  the  lease,  one^fourth  parft 
of  the  land  in  tillage  to  be  under  a  fallow  or  a  green  crop, 
sown  in  drills,  and  properly  manured  with  lime  or  dang, 
and  no  two  crops  of  white  grain  to  succeed  each  bthcTy 
without  a  fallow  or  green  crop  intervening,  unless  justified 
by  peculiar  circumstances,  or  some  unforeseen  necessity; 
in  which  case  it  may  be  permitted,  for  one  year,  if  the 
required  proportion  of  land  in  grass,  and  green  crop  and 
fallow,  is  produced  in  another  part  of  the  farm. 

9.  All  the  straw  growing  yearly  on  the  farm,  to  be  con- 
sumed on  it,  and  the  dung  made  therefrom  to  be  regu* 


ignorance  of  a  landlord,  with  fair  intentions.  But  if  the  landlord  skonld 
be  in  malo  animo,  what  else  but  eternal  vexation,  and  enormous  expence*  is 
to  be  expected,  without  benefit  to  either  party  ? 

*  Some  recommend,  that  in  addition  to  this  general  power,  there  shoolA 
be  fixed  periods  when  the  proprietor,  either  by  himself  or  others,  should 
ascertain  the  state  and  progress  of  improvements,  with  respect  to  indotiiif^ 
&c.  By  this  means,  he  will  see  whether  the  conditions  of  the  lease  art 
fairly  fulfilled,  and  will  have  it  in  his  power  lo  stimulate  'the  exertions  of 
an  indolent  tenant,  and  regulate  and  correct  the  injudicious  operations  dT 
an  unskilful  one.  Bui  this  can  only  be  necessary  where  the  tenant  is  of  a 
doubtful  character.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  best  plan  of  effect- 
ing this  object,  is  to  oblige  the  farmer  to  state  yearly  in  writing,  if  called 
for,  ihe  mode  in  which  every  separate  field  has  been  cropped  the  precedix^ 
year. 
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Imrlj  laid  on  the  Unck ;  but  in  case  a  certain  quantity  of 
dung  has  been  brought  in  the  course  of  any  one  year  to 
the  farm,  from  any  neighbouring  town  or  Tillage,  a  cer- 
t^n  quantity  of  straw  may  be  sold  from  it,  either  the  sue* 
QOfding  year,  or  the  one  after. 

1 10.  The  tenant,  in  turnip  soils,  to  leave  at  least  a  third 

oF  the  lands  in  grass,  of  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  all 

laid  down  with  the  crop  after  summer-fallow  or  turnip, 

'^■'ith  liberty  to  sow  grass  seeds  among  the  whole  of  the 

last  grain  crop,  to  be  covered  according  to  the  custom  of 

tbe  country  ;  to  prepare,  at  a  reasonable  price,  a  sufficient 

breadth  of  ground  for  turnips  or  summer-fallow ;'  and  the 

afeaUe»yard    manure,    made  during  the  winter   preceding 

the  last  crop  he  grows,  to  be  left,  and  paid  for  at  a  fair 

value.     On  rich  arable  land,  one-sixth  part  to  be  in  grass 

of  one  year,  and  one-sixth  of  two  years,    and  one»sixtb 

prepared  for  fallow  or  turnips ;  and  if  the  soil  is  clay,  one- 

8i]f th  in  beans  may  be  fairly  stipulated,  for  the  three  years 

preceding  the  termination  of  the  lease. 

11.  The  straw  of  the  last  crop  to  belong  to  the  incoming 
tenant,  in  lieu  of  the  expence  of  cutting*  down  the  crop, 
and  the  dung  of  the  last  crop  to  be  left  on  the  farm,  and 
told  to  the  incoming  tenant,  at  the  average  price  of  the 
diatriet,  provided  the  outgoing  tenant  paid  for  the  dung 
at  hit  entry. 

12.  The  tenant  to  make  good  any  damage  that  may  be 
oecasioned  by  fire ;  and  for  the  greater  security  of  the 
laaadlord,  the  tenant  to  keep  his  houses  and  offices  con- 
aiiantly  insured,  in  some  respectable  insurance  office,  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  .  Such  insurance 
to  be  at  his  sole  expence,  the  evidence  thereof  to  be  pro- 
duced when  required ;  and  in  case  of  neglecting  such  in* 
surance,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  after  due  notic^.ia 
writing,  a  penalty  of  L.60  to  be  exigible. 
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13.  The  rent  agreed  upon,  to  be  payable'bj  equal  por- 
tions, half  yearly,  at  the  usual  terms  in  the  months  of  May 
and  November* 

These  terms  are  fixed  upon  for  the  better  security  of 
the  landlord,  and  to  prevent  embezzlement  of  the  crop; 
but  three  months  additional  time  is  in  general  allowed  to 
the  tenant,  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  his  farm  *. 

14.  All  personal  services  to  be  abolished,  but  the  tenant 
to  become  bound  to  make,  or  to  repair,  a  certain  extent  of 
the  roads  belonging  to  the  farm,  if  necessary. 

15.  All  disputes  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  to 
be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  one  or  two  men  mutually 
chosen,  and,  in  case  of  variance,  the  arbiter  or  arbiters,  if 
they  judge  it  necessary,  shall  submit  the  case  to  the  judjje- 
ment  of  some  eminent  counsel,  at  the  mutual  expence  of 
both  parties,  whose  opinion  shall  be  final. 

These  hints  (some  of  which  are  extracted  from  the  ar- 
ticles of  lease  recommended  by  the  intelligent  Professor 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Dr  Coven* 
try)  will  sufficiently  explain  the  covenants  which  seem  to 
me  essential,  in  almost  every  lease.  Peculiar  circumstan- 
ces may  render  additional  ones  necessary ;  for  instance, 
not  to  break  up  old  pastures,  without  paying  a  very  consi- 
derable additional  rent,  &c.  though,  as  there  are  few  old 
pastures  in  Scotland,  such  a  covenant  is  seldom  necessary. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  less  to  be  desired,  than  to  make 
such  a  deed  or  instrument  too  long,  or  the  restrictions  in  it 
too  complicated,  or  to  deprive  the  tenant  of  all  freedom  of 
•xertion,  whilst  he  is  carrying  on  his  improvements.    With 


•  Where  the  clergyman  of  a  parish  receives  grain  in  kind,  the  tenants  on 
an  estate  ought  to  furnish  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  possessions,  to  be  allowed  for  it  as  part  of  their  rent. 
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regard  to  management  in  general,  the  stipulations,  at  the 
conimencement  of  the  ledse,  should  all  be  of  a  negatine 
tendency  ;  i.  e.  the  farmer  should  only  be  restricted  from 
following  a  mode  that  is  generally  allowed  to  be  injurious, 
but  left  to  adopt  any  new  or  improved  line  of  maniage- 
nient  that  may  fortunately  be  discovered.  Positive  direc- 
tions for  management  should  never  take  place,  till  the 
three  last  years  of  the  lease. 

Such  are  the  covenants  which  seem  to  me  fair  and  li- 
>  beral.  They  have  been  objected  to,  on  opposite  grounds, 
by  landlords  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  tenants  on  the  other. 
My  intention  was,  to  suggest  such  covenants  as  might  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  agreement  likely  to  be  advantageous 
to  both  parties;  and  I  ti^ust,  that  those  who  may  be  in- 
clined^ in  general,  to  adopt  the  stipulations  above  pointed 
*  out,  will  hot  be  disappointed  in  the  benefit  that  may  be 
expected  from  them. 

Before  closing  this-  important  enquiry^  it  may  not  be 
improper  to:lay  before  the  reader,  such  observations  of  a 
.misoellaneous  nature  as  h&ve  been .  transmitted  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  leases. 

It  has  been  remarked,  regarding  the  restriction  of  sell- 
'ingiiay,  that  as  that  article  is  never  converted  into  dung 
-  ^keitraw  in  the  form  of  litter,  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tion against  selling  it  ^.      It  is  the  interest  of  the  tenant 


—  ^ 


•  •  • 


•  I^eedlng  horses  with  hay,  usually  at  Is.  per  stone,  is  a  very  expensive 
plan  for  a  fanner.  He  should  certainly  be  allowed  to  sell  it,  therefore, 
whenever  he  can  find  a  market.  To  feed  horses  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  beginning  of  winter  with  straw,  answers  very  well,  and  greatly  di- 
minishes the  expence  of  their  maintenance.  Straw  of  peas  and  beans  will 
even  supply  the  place  of  hay  through  almost  the  whole  season.  There  is 
'little  less  manure  made,  because  Horses  eat  part  of  the  straw  ;  and  if  the 
hay  is  otherwise  consumed  on  the  farm,  by  horses  in  spring,  fattening 
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that  his  hones  and  cattle  be  well  fed,  and  if  there  thali 
be  any  surplus  of  hay,  he  should  be  allowed  to  carry  it  to 
mflorket.  Grass,  converted  into  hay,  is  not,  like  graiir^  of 
an  exhausting^  nature,  but  is  sown  to  meliorate  the  {[round, 
and  to  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  his  rent.  If  a  crop  of 
hay,  therefore,  brings  little  money  into  the  ppcket  of  tbe 
tenant,  and  if  one-sixth  part  of  his  farm  must  be  in  a  bare 
fallow,  how  can  he  possibly  stand  in  a  manner  the  loss  ^of 
two  crops  out  of  six  ?  He  may  be  tempted  to  risk  a  acaiity 
crop  of  peas,  or  even  a  scourging  crop  of  potatoes,  iinper- 
fectiy  manured.  In  regard  to  the  sale  of  hay,  therefore^ 
some  latitude  is  necessary.  This  idea,  however,  is  stronj^jr , 
objected  to ;  and  it  is  contended,  that  the  farmer,  upon  m 
fair  calculation,  would  make  more  by  feeding  his  honm 
with  the  hay,  which  would  make  a  great  saving  in  the  eon* 
sumption  of  oats,  than  by  sending  the  bay  to  the  mtrkett ' 
and  bringing  back  dung.  In  all  such  case»,  the  fianner 
shouttHmake  exact  calculations  of  aepence  and  profit ;  and 
above  all,  should  never  be  induced  to  attempt  any  plan,  bj 
which  the  quantity  of  dung,  (that  great  source  of  fertility), 
can  be  in  any  degree  diminished.  In  this  ease,  by  feedU 
ing  his  horses  with  hay  instead  of  straw,  and  littering 
them  well  with  stpaw,  a  great  quantity  of  manure  wontd 
be  obtained,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  by  buying  and  carry- 
ing  it  from  any  distance. 

Another  correspondent    observes,  that  in  general  he* 
studies  to  have  alternate  green  and  com  crops,  allowing 
such  land  as  has  been  sown  off  with  grass  seeds,  (which  is 


etttlc,  Ac.  there  is  no  manure  lost  at  all.  To  feed  all  the  fiorsea  and  cat* 
tie  on  hay,  that  the  straw  might  all  be  used  as  litter^  would  be  a  very 
costly  method,  if  it  were  even  potslblt  to  provide  ag  much  hay  as  wouM 
serve  ttraw-yard  cattle,  &e. 


^'^ 
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alvrays  done  along  with  the  first  crop  after  fallow  or  tur- 
nips), to  remain  two  or  three  or  more  years  in  pasture, 
according  as  the  soil  is  more  or  less  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  corn ;  yet  when  land  is  broken  up  from  old  ley, 
two  com  crops  are  always  taken.  This  practice,  however, 
unless  in  very  peculiar  cases,  cannot  be  approved  of.  Ge- 
neral rules,  at  the  same  time,  ought  certainly  to  be  iQodi- 
fied  by  such  circumstances  as  are  often  to  be  known  only 
to  real  practitioners ;  and  though  the  system  of  alternate 
greea  and  corn  crops,  is  beyond  question  an  excellent  rule 
in  general,  deviations  from  it  must  sometimes  be  admit- 
ted. In  the  instance  above  stated,  the  first  crop  of  oats 
after  grass  is  often  uncertain,  whilst  the  second  is  gene- 
rally a  good  one ;  and  the  land,  after  two  crops,  is  redu- 
ced to  a  finer  tilth,  for  turnips  or  any  other  green  erop  *• 

Another  circumstance  may  also  justify  a  deviation  from 
the  general  rule  that  two  white  crops  should  never  suc- 
ceed each  other.  For  instance,  grass  seeds  are  generally 
sown  with  the  fallow  crop,  and  it  will,  and  does  often 
hnpipeny  that  the  grass  seeds  fail.  When  that  is  the  case, 
whdt  can  be  done  ?  there  is  the  usual  proportion  of  both 
grten  crop  and  fallow  upon  the  farm.  To  compel  the 
fanner,  therefore,  to  put  the  land,  where  the  grass  seeds 
have  failed,  under  a  gi'een  crop,  would  often  be  very  in- 
convenient. The  usual  plan  is,  to  plough  the  field,  where 
the  grass  seeds  have  failed,  for  another  white  crop,  either 


*  It  is  also  contended,  that  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  where  green 
crops  are  not  so  valuable  as  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  two  corn  crops 
may  be  allowed,,  after  the  ground  has  been  pastured  for  three  or  more  years» 
provided  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  arable  land  is  under  a  white  crop 
at  once,  and  that  one-fourth  of  the  farm,  at  the  least,  is  under  grass  two 
years  old.    That  system,  however,  cannot  be  recommended. 

p  2 
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oats  or  barley,  and  to  allow  the  grass  field,  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  ploughed  up,  to  lie  for  another  season. 

In  1802,  Mr  Pringle  of  Ballencrieff,  in  East-Lothian, 
took  a  farm  in  Galloway,  on  a  lease  of  thirty  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  improvement ;  it  was  proposed  to  leave  him  at 
full  liberty  to  manage  and  crop  it  in  any  manner  he  chose, 
for  the  first  twenty  years ;  but  for  the  remaining  ten,  a 
rotation  of  crops  was  proposed,  respecting  the  advantages 
of  which  he  entertained  considerable  doubt.  He  observed, 
that  it  was  most  fair  the  proprietor  should  put  it  out  of 
the  tenant^s  power,  to  deteriorate  the  farm  towards  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease ;  but  that  it  was  absurd  to  prescribe 
a  mode  of  management,  and  a  rotation  of  crops,  to  be 
rigidly  followed  at^  so  distant  a  period,  as  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease ;  that 
rotations,  like  most  other  things,  have  their  day  and 
fashion ;  that  we  think  lightly  of  rotations,  which  were 
esteemed  the  best  thirty  years  ago;  that  the  political  si- 
tuation of  the  country  might  be  changed,  as  well  as  the 
relative  value  of  the  different  grains  we  cultivate,  and,  that 
a  better  rotation  of  crops  might  yet  be  discovered  than 
any  hitherto  known.  He  therefore  suggested,  that  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  the  mode  of  cropping,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  lease,  should  be  fixed  by  arbitrators, 
mutually  chosen  by  the  parties,  or  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county. 

In  general,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  injudicious 
framing  of  leases,  is  of  infinite  loss  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  country.  No  person  ought  to  frame  a  lease,  but  one 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  business  of  farming. 
Were  that  the  case,  leases  would  be  framed  on  such  prin- 
ciples, as  to  enable  the  tenant  to  put  his  farm,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  lease,  in  the  best  condition,  and  judicious 
restrictions  would  follow,  at  the  end  of  the  lease  ;  so  thai 
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a  farm,  once  put  into  good  condition,  would  never  be  al- 
lowed afterwards  to  get  out  of  it  again.  It  is  incalculable 
how  much  this  would  promote  the  farming  interest;  but  by 
this  not  being  attended  to,  many  leases  are  so  drawn  up,  as 
to  put  it  out  of  a  farmer^s  power  ever  to  bring  his  farm  into 
good  condition ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  the  terms  al- 
most compel,  or  at  least  allow  him,  to  leave  it  a  complete 
ruin.  In  the  county  of  East-Lothian  itself,  on  an  average, 
it  may  be  safely  maintained,  that  a  yearns  rent  is  lost  in  the 
course  of  every  lease,  by  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  it 
is  drawn  up ;  and  as  there  is  little  doubt,  but  that  the  rest 
of  the  king'dom  labours  under  the  same  disadvantages,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  loss  of  about  five 
per  cent*  on  the  whole  rental  of  the.  kingdom,  which,  if  re- 
medied, would  be  a  saving  to  the  country,  more  than  all  the 
grain  required  to  be  imported. 

There  is  no  point,  however,  that  has  been  more  strong- 
ly recommended,  as  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  than  to  authorise  the 
subletting  of  land.  It  is  maintained,  that  until  leases  be- 
come disposeable  property,  the  utmost  value  can  never 
be  obtained  for  an  estate,  because  people  who  know  how 
to  make  the  most  of  their  capital,  hesitate,  nay  revolt,  at 
the  idea  of  investing  their  property,  whence  they  cannot 
withdraw  it,  when  they  perceive  another  more  advanta- 
geous '  mode  of  employing  it.  If  a  landlord  entertains  a 
partiality  for  a  tenant,  because  he  is  a  good  cultivator,  he 
inay  be  almost  certain  that  the  subtenant,  to  whom  the 
ffurm  is  sublet,  is  at  least  as  good^  if  not  a  better  one,  be- 
cause be  must  pay  a  higher  rent.  As  the  law  now  stands^ 
there  is  an  implied  exclusion  either  to  assign  or  sublet, 
unless  a  permission  to  that  effect  is  expressly  given  in  the 
body  of  the  lease.  It  would  be  an  endless  task,  it  is  said, 
to  enumerate  the  baneful  consequences  of  this  system  to 
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the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  iandholder.  It 
may  be  fairly  asked,  Why  make  a  freehold  or  feubold 
estate  assignable  at  the  will  of  the  possessor,  and  not  a 
leasehold  ?  Does  it  impair  the  landlord's  security,  or  en- 
danger his  right  of  property  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  He 
obtains  the  security  of  two  or  more  persons  instead  of 
one,  and  his  farm  is  as  likely  to  be  improred,  as  the  ori- 
ginal conditions  in  regard  to  management  cannot  be  ImtAien 
throu^.  The  principal,  as  well  as  the  substitute  tenant, 
still  remain  liable  as  a  co-obligant  to  the  proprietor,  and 
he  will  guard  against  the  farm  being  injured  or  deterio- 
rated  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  devised,  more  especially 
if  an  extra  or  surplus  rent  is  obtained.  In  fact,  erery 
new  occupant  or  devisee,  contracts  upon  the  faith  of  im- 
proving more  highly,  and  raising  more  produce,  than  his 
predecessor,  by  dint  of  additional  capital,  skill,  and  hi- 
dustry.  Besides,  there  is  a  class  of  enterprising  agricnltu- 
rists,  whose  inclination  is  more  bent  upon  active  improve- 
ment, than  confining  themselves,  for  nineteen  years,  to  one 
object  or  farm,  and  who,  upon  being  suffered  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  capital  so  expended,  through  the  mediam 
of  a  subtenant  or  assignee,  would  assiduously  persevere  in 
the  same  system  of  improving  the  waste  or  less  cultivated 
tracts  of  the  country,  or  taking,  from  indigent,  slothful, 
and  ignorant  occupiers  of  farms,  land,  to  which  they  never 
could  do  justice.  Thus  a  much  greater  quantity  of  capi- 
tal, skill,  and  industry,  would  be  brought  into  the  field  of 
agriculture ;  a  greater  quantity  of  human  food  produced ; 
the  face  of  the  country  enriched  and  embellished  ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  landholder,  as  well  as  that  of  the  community, 
essentially  promoted. 

It  has  likewise  been  urged,  1.  That  the  present  practice 
is  a  bar  to  the  investment  of  capital,  even  by  farmers 
themselves ;  2.  That  no  other  class  of  the  community  will 
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embark  capital  upon  such  terms;  3.  That  it  excludes 
£unners  from  the  assistance  of  credit ;  and«  4.  That  it  sinks 
tlie  whole  profession  into  a  state  of  degradation. 

With  regard  to  the  landlord,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive, that  bis  interest  would  puffer.  #  But  the  best^  proof 
tlMit  it  wiH  not,  is,  that  when  this  liberty  hath  been  grant- 
ed, he  actually  has  not  suffered  in  the  smallest  degree. 
*  Subletting  is  a  common  practicfe  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
-wmd,  many  estates  have  been  let  with  a  right  to  sublet  at 
the  end  of  six  years.  Greater  exertions  have  been  made 
dwring  this  period,  than  perhaps  can  be  shewn  in  any  other 
part«of  theldngdom,  and  in  seme  instances,  the  value  of 
the  land  has  been  doubled  in  that  tiine. 
«-  Inhere  is  certainly  much  sound  argument  in  these  ob- 
servations, (by  many  they  will  be  considered  as  decisive 
and  incontrovertible)  ;  and  perhaps  a  system  might  be  es- 
tablished, for  promoting  the  improvement  of  this  country, 
al  least  in  its  more  remote  provinces,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  wilds  of  America  are  1>rougbt  into  cultivation.  No 
lOQiierxloes  the  cuItivat<M:  .finish  his  task,  than  he  disposes 
«f  his  farm  to  another,  and  commences  a  new  undertaking 
of  a  similar  nature.  In  the  same  manner,  persons  possess- 
ed of  capital,  ardent  minds,  and  a  turn  for  agricultural  im- 
pppovement,  with  a  power  of  subletting,  under  reasonable 
restrictions,  might  go  from  one  farm  to  another,  and  thus 
be  the  means  of  bringing  extensive  tracts  of  country  into  a 
productive  state  *. 


^  *  Dr  Skene  Keith  ig  of  opinion,  that  the  Ihse  of  dbtinetion  between  the 
eases*  In  which  a  farmer  should  be  allowed  to  sublet  his  farm,  or  assign  hig 
iease,  and  that  in  which  he  should  be  prohibited  from  doing  either,  is  the 
following :  While  a  farm  is  under  an  improving  lease,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  it  requires  to  be  recUumed  from  barren  waste,  drained,  in- 
flosei,  and  brought  under  a  ^gular  rotation  of  cropping,  by  bare  fallow  or 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  reader,  .Uie 
result  of  a  very  extensive  correspondence,,  regarding  the. 
circumstances  on  which  a  liberal  connection  between  a 
landlord  and  tenant  principally  depend.  Their  interests^ 
when  properly  understood*  are  in  general  the  same ;  and. 
nothing  can  occasion  any  material  difference  between  theypK,, 
but  a  misconception  of  the  principles  on  which  the  coiiP9<^>. 
tion  ought  to  subsist.  When  these  principles  are  tho-. 
roughly  explained,  (to  which  I  hope  the  preceding  obser- 
vations will  in  some  degree  contribute),  the  agriculture  o( 
the  kingdom  at  large  will  derive  advantages  not  easily:  to 
be  calculated.  t 


3: 


turnip  husbandry,  the  landholder  ought  to  have  a  ddectua  persotuB  of  his  te- 
nant, who  therefore  should,  in  hoc  statu,  be  prohibited  from  subletting  or 
assigning  his  lease  ;  but  after  the  improvements  are  finished,  these  restric- 
tions ought  to  cease,  and  wherever  a  jury  found  that  a  farmer  had  reallj 
improved  his  farm,  he  should  be  at  liberty  either  to  sublet  it,  or  to  dispose 
of  his  lease  to  another. 

Some  regulations  are  however  necessary,  where  this  liberty  of  subletting 
is  permitted.  Though  landlords  run  little  risk  of  loss,  and  are  well  secured 
by  the  right  of  hypothec,  yet  it  might  be  thought  right  that  they  should  not 
be  obliged  to  deal  solely  with  a  stranger,  or  with  a  person  whose  character 
was  exceptionable.  The  obligations  of  the  original  tenant,  therefore,  ought 
to  remain  binding  upon  him  and  his  heirs ;  and  he  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
give  the  landlord  three  months  notice,  previous  to  the  new  tenant  entering 
into  possession  of  the  farm,  specifying  the  name,  the  place  of  residence,  &c. 
of  the  new  tenant,  that  if  there  is  any  just  objection  to  him,  it  may  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  a  court  of  law,  by  whom  the  propriety 
of  entrusting  him  with  the  possession  of  the  land  may  be  determined. 


•  f 
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DISSERTATION  IIL 

mW   THB    VARIOUS    bBSCRIPTIONfl    OF    PfiRSOlfg    SMPLOYRD    IV 
▲ORICULTURAI.  LABOUR,  IN  TBE  MOl^i  IMPROVBD  DISTRICTS 
.     OP  SGOTLAMO.  •> . 
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7hb  individuals,  by  fvhoni  the^agricultural  labours  of  any 
district  are  carried  on,  consist  of  four  descriptions  of  per« 
sons;  1»  Farmers;  2.  Farm-servants ;  3.  Apprentices  in 
Husbandry;  and,  4.  Day-Labourers,  or  others  occasional 
ally  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Soil.  It  is  pro^ 
posed  to  give  some  account  of  each  of  these  classes,  and 
to  conclude  with  some  observations  on  the  advantages  of 
carrying  on  the  operations  of  a  farm;  under  a  regulai 
system. 


9E 


Sect.  I.— 7%c  Farmersl 


In  the  year  1776,  a  learned  and  distinguished  .writer  on 
agriculture,  (the  late  Lord  Karnes)^  published  a  long  art^ 
clc,  *^  On  the  Imptrfkction  of  Scotdi  Husbandry^  which 
then  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  * ;    and  in  another  part  of  that 


^  Gentleman  Farmer*  p.  383. 
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valuable  work  we  find  the  following  paragraph :  ^*  East- 
Lothian,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  famous  for  saperior 
dull  in  agriculture ;  and  yet  to  seek  for  instmction  tbere|» 
one  would  be  greatly  misled.  That  county,  .for  the  rich- 
ness  of  its  crops,  is  more  indebted  to  tha  fertility  of  its 
soil,  than  to  the  skill  of  its  farmers.  What  pity  it  b,  tkat 
80  fine  a  co^ntry,  should  be  possessed  by  men  aa  HlAla 
grateful  to  Nature  for  her  bounties  *  r  What  a  obaofi^ 
has  since  taken  place,  for  that  very  district  has  now.'  be* 
come  a  pattern  irf"  .improved  cultivation.  Indeed  a  aealMs 
friend  to  agriculture,  who  has  visited  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  search  of  useful  information,  (J.  C.  Curwen» 
Esq.),  in  his  address  to  the  Workington  Society,  in  1810, 
very  candidly  declares,  ^<  that  the  beauty  and  regularity,  of 
the  crops,  and  the  extreme  cleanness  of  the  fallows,  in 
East^Lothian,  struck  him  more  than  any  thing  he  had 
ever  before  beheld  in  any  other  country  ;  that  he  does  net 
know  a  farmer  who  may  not  learn  something  in  that  dia> 
trict;  that  in  regard  both  to  excellence  of  soil  and  ma- 
nagement,  it  exceeded  any  thing  he  had  ever  witnessed  in 
any  other  part  ot  Great  Britain ;  and  though  it  costs  him 
much  to  own  it,  that  he  despairs  of  being  ever  able  ta  at- 
tain an  equal  degree  of  perfection.^^ 

So  important  an  alteration,  in  so  short  a  period  as  thirty- 
five  years,  must  certainly,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attribu- 
ted  to  the  character  of  the  farmers,  who,  not  only  in  East- 
Lothian,  but  in  the  other  more  improved  districts  of  Scot- 
land, in  respect  of  enterprise,  information,  and  profession- 
al skill,  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country  "f*. 
They  have  universally  risen  above  the  class  of  mere  pefr 


'  Gentleman  Farmer,  p.  146. 
'f  East-Lothian  Heport»  p.  55* 


sants»  in  knowledge,  educatiout  and  manners,  closely  ap- 
proaching to  the  character  of  country  gentlemen  *,  and 
filling  up  the  blank  left  by  the  extinction  of  the  smaller 
proprietors. 

i.^  The  following  observations  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  these  farmers,  and  the  qualifications  they  ge- 
•nerally  possess. 

'    There  is  certainly  no  country  in  Europe,  where  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  are  more  generally  diffused  than  in 
Scotlwd,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  upper  rank  of  farm* 
•ers,  fully  as  much  as  in  regard  to  any  other  profession. 
.Besides  attending  the  grammar  schools  in  their  immedi- 
ate neighbourhoods,   and    sometimes   those  in  the  more 
northern  counties  of  England,  their  education's,  in  many 
instances,  perfected  at  the  universities  of  Scotland,  where; 
ttb^y  acquire  a  taste  for  reading,  which  make»  them  mas- 
:ters,  not  only  of  agricultural  information,   but  enables 
them  afterwards  to  make  a  very  respectable  figure,  when- 
ever literary,  or  even  scientific,  subjects  become  the  to- 
pics of  conversation  f. 

>  Their  mode  of  living  varies.  In  the  more  northern 
districts,  even  where  they  are  possessed  of  capital,  they  are 
distinguished  for  economy ;  whereas,  in  the  more  south- 
ern counties,  their  mode  of  living  unites  at  once,  the 
oamfarts,  and  even  the  elegancies  of  life,  suited  to.  their 
station.  They  have  also  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  each. other,  both  in  their  own  families,  and  upon  oc- 
casions, when  their  professional  concerns  call  them  from 
home,  either  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their  grain,  or 
purchasing  and  selling  live  stock  j. 


*  Berwickshire  Report,  p*  1 18^ 
-f  East-Lothian  Reports  p.  5(1. 
i  Ea^-Lothian  Report,  p.  66, 
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Their  skill  in  husbandry  is  of  a  superior  description, 
parity  owing  to  the  examples  set  before  them  by  their 
predecessors,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  some  of  thie 
most  important  branches  of  agriculture,  though  certainly 
deficient  in  others,  and  partly  owing  to  their  personally 
examining  the  husbandry  of  other  districts;  but,  above 
all,  it  may  be  attributed  to  their  turn  for  reading,  either 
books,  or  periodical  publications  on  husbandry,  from 
which  they  derive  the  earliest  information  of  every  new 
improvement. 

Their  attention  to  business  is  characteristic.  One  farmer 
informs  me,  that  it  is  a  rule  witli  him  to  see  his  horses 
thoroughly  cleaned  every  evening  at  eight  o'^clock.  An- 
other observes,  how  essential  it  is  that  the  farmer  should 
be  commander-in-chief  upon  all  occasions ;  in  particular, 
be  ought  to  be  the  first  up  in  the  morning,  to  set  all  the 
wheels  of  the  machine  a-going,  by  his  example  and  direc- 
tions. Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  observing  that 
maxim,  my  correspondent  informs  me,  that  neither  h?, 
nor  any  individual  in  his  house,  has  breakfasted  by  day- 
light, any  time  these  nineteen  years,  during  winter^  (ex- 
cept by  accident  on  any  particular  day).  The  breakfast 
is  all  over  by  candle-light,  by  which  means  an  hour  is  saved, 
which  many  farmers  lose  by  indolence  ;  yet  six  hours  in  a 
week,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  working  part  of  a  winter  day. 
This  is  a  greater  object  than  can  at  first  view  be  imagined, 
where  there  are  perhaps  twenty  servants  at  daily  work,  or 
in  that  proportion. 

Mr  Kerr,  in  his  Report  of  Berwickshire,  has  very  ably 
described,  that  spirit  of  enterprise  by  which  the  farmers  of 
Scotland  are  distinguished,  which,  though  he  has  restrict- 
ed his  observations  to  Berwickshire,  the  county,  the  state 
of  whose  agriculture  he  was  reporting,  yet  they  are  equally 
applicable  to  other  districts.     In  the  improved  districts  of 
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Scotland,  the  farmers  are  every  where  seen,  carryhig  on 
extensive  and  costly  improvement,  by  draining,  inclosing, 
lioding,  and  marling,  or  by  careful  and  judicioys;  improve'- 
ments  of  their  live  stock,  with  all  the  eagerness  and  intelr 
ligence  of  commercial  speculation.  They  trust  to  the  pro* 
fits  of  future  years,  to  reimburse  their  large  expenditures, 
with  reasonable  advantage.  They  are  enabled  to  wait  the 
result,  in  consequence  of  the  sufficiency  of  their  capital^ 
and  the  security  of  their  leases;  the  former  derived  from 
therr  own  successful  and  intelligent  industry,  or  that  of 
their  fathers  ;  the  latter,  from  the  good  sense  of  the  land- 
lords, in  seeing  their  own  interests  most  materially  inter* 
woven,  in  the  security  and  success  of  their  tenants. 

Such  is  the  anxiety  entertained  by  the  Scotch  farihers^ 
in  regard  to  improvement,  that  many  of  them  make  an- 
nual excursions  into  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  the 
imited  kingdom,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  practice  of  those  districts,  and  cotiiparing  it 
with  their,  own ;  and  such  is  their  candour  and  good  sense 
upon  these  occasions,  that  though  they  may  see  much  to 
censure,  they  neither  withhold  their  approbation  where  it 
k  due,  nor  are  they  backward  in  adopting  the  improvements 
of  others,  where  they  are  likely  to  answer  \ 

Some  have  contended,  that  calculations  and  regular  ac- 
counts, are  not  so  common  among  the  farmers  of  Scot- 
^md  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  other  professions  are,  in 
that  respect,  much  more  attentive  and  correct.  It  would 
certainly  be  an  important  desideratum,  to  be  possessed  of 
a  variety  of  calculations,  adapted  to  various  qualities  of 
soil,  and  various  rotations  and  modes  of  management. 
[Practical  nien  alone  are  qualified  for  such  undertakings^ 


*  East-Lothian  Report,  p.  55. 
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sinpe  everj  thing  must  dq)end  upon  accuracy  and  pitH  ' 
fessional  knowledge ;  yet  farmers,  it  must  be  admitted, ; 
do  not,  in  general,  take  the  trouble  of  keeping  such  mi-** 
note  and  regular  accounts  as  could  be  wished.  At  the 
same  time,  it*  is  certain,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
making  calculations,  or  even  presenting  any  thing  like  ac^ 
curate  accounts,  applicable  to  all  seasons,  respecting  Hk^  ' 
profit  and  loss  of  so  uncertain  a  business  as  the  one  cat* 
ried  on  by  the  farmer,  which  is  regulated  so  much  by  the 
nature  of  the  weather,  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  otheir 
circumstances  not  under  his  controul.  Still,  a  general 
outline  is  perfectly  practicable ;  and  had  not  this  bc«n  stu« 
died  by  a  number  of  my  intelligent  correspondents^  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  me,  to  have  been  furnish- 
ed with  so  many  authentic  details,  as  have  been  given  in 
the  course  of  this  work. 

The  principles  on  which  their  system  of  husbandxy  is 
established,  depends  on  three  important  particulars ;  1. 
Economy  ;  2.  Simplicity ;  and,  3.  Arrangement 

Their  economy  is  conspicuous,  in  their  two-horse  pIou|^ 
their  single-horse  carts,  their  mode  of  feeding  their  horses^ 
&c.  The  simplicity  of  their  system  appears,  in  their  avoid* 
ing  breeding  stock  as  much  as  possible,  but  purchasing 
them  when  wanted*;   in  their  not  cultivating  too  great 


*  This  is  at  least  the  practice  of  East-Lothian,  and  is  founded  on  tBe 
principle,  that  the  division  of  labour  is  advantageous.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  on  the  best  farms  in  Berwickshire,  both  sheep  and 
cattle  are  bred.  In  Roxburghshire,  sheep  are  universallj  bred  upon 
arable  farms,  and  cattle  upon  inferior  lands.  Whether  fattening  alone, 
or  breeding  and  fattening,  is  most  to  be  recommended,  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  rcolved  without  attention  to  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  would  lead  to  a  long  and  intricate  discussion.  It  is  ques- 
tioned by  some,  whether  that  inattention  to  live  stock,  and  that  constant 
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m  vtrietj  of  articles^  and  in  their  having  all  their  instni- 
inent«  of  as  plain  and  simple  a  construction  as  possible* 
The  arrangement  of  labour  on  their  farms  is  also  judicious, 
insomuch,  that  notwithstanding  their  living  in  an  unfa- 
Tourable  climate,  almost  every  daj  is  well  employed,  and 
Terj  few  are  lost.  This  is  certainly  greatly  owing  to  the 
preference  they  give  to  married  servants,  who  are  more 
sober  and  steady,  less  inclined  to  remove,  and,  by  their 
getting  acquainted  with  the  farmer^s  plan  of  working, 
eveiy  thing  goes  on  like  clock-work. 

On  the  whole,  the  farmers,  in  the  more  improved  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  are  a  most  respectable  and  highly  esti- 
mable body  of  men,  and  perhaps  enjoy  as  great  a  share 
of  that  distinction  and  recomp^nce,  to  which  their  skill, 
abilities;  and  capital,  give  them  so  just  a  title,  as  the 


tUlage,  80  prevalent  in  Sast-Lothian,  is  adTantageotxf  or  otherwise.  It  ia 
€mkt9nM,  that  live  stock,  suited  to  arable  land,  in  generaly  can  be  obtain- 
ed in  no  other  way,  than  by  breeding  them  on  the  ground.  Mountain  sheep 
win  not  suit  the  fences,  even  if  they  were  otherwise  profitable,  more  espe* 
dally  npon  turnip  soils.  There  is  a  necessity,  therefore,  to  breed  the  Lei- 
cester, or  aome  other  Iiind  of  sheep  less  lively  than  the  mountaineers.  It 
baa  bean  much  disputed,  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  breed  short-horn* 
•d  cattle,  or  purchase  Highlanders.  The  profits  ef  the  latter  are  fluctuating, 
of  the  former  more  steady.  It  can  be  no  otherwise  determined,  but  by  a 
reference  to  the  circumstances  oC  the  farm.  It  is  maintained,  that  if  there 
should  be  any  variety  of  cattle  found  or  formed,  with  the  properties  of  early 
maturity,  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  the  Leicester  sheep,  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  breed  them,  even  upon  the  best  arable  lands,  than  to  purchase 
stock  for  fattening  only.  Mountain  sheep,  however,  will  be  tame  enough, 
when  the  folding  system  is  introduced,  which  I  have  so  strongly  recom- 
mended ;  and  in  regard  to  cattle,  where  rents  are  low,  and  labour  cheap,  it 
has  always  been  supposed,  that  lean  stock  could  be  most  advantageously 
reared ;  nor  are  greasy  sheep,  and  huge,  coarse-grained  bullocks,  calevittM 
Jtr  umveraai -eonBtiimption, 
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same- number  of  their  brethren  can  I^oast  of  in  anjr  other 
country  ♦. 


Sect*  .  II.- — Of  Farm-Servants, 


'    1 


In  all  the  improved  counties  of  Scotland^  a  gTicat  pro- 
portion of  the  servants  employed  in  husbandry  are  mar- 
ried, and  rear  up  numerous  families,  of-fcealthy  children. 
No  sight:  can  possibly  be  more  gratifying  to  any  indivi- 
dual^ who  can  con$;empIate  with  pleasure  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  than  to  see  such  colonies  of  hardy  , 
and  industrious  peasantry,  as  are  to  be  found,  on  large 
farms,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  East-Lothian,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Berwick  .and  of  Roxburgh.  I  was  thence  led 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  state  of  farm-servants  in 
those  districts  ;  the  result  of  which  I  think  it  proper  to  lay 
before  the  reader,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  importance  to 
a  most  valuable  class  of  the  community,  though  by  some 
it  may  be  considered  as  too  diffuse,  and  entering  too  much 
into  minutia*.  The  following  detail  is  principally  appli- 
cable to  the  counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  where 
the  system  of  maintaining  farm-servants  is  brought  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  perfection  -f- :  at  the  s^mie  time, 


•  East-Lothian  Report,  p.  55. 

•j-  The  account  of  the  state  of  the  farm-servants  in  the  counties  of  Berwick 
and  Roxburgh,  is  principally  extracted  from  a  most  interesting  communica- 
tion on  this  particular  subject,  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr  David  Low:  in  r«- 
£|ird  to  the  other  districts,  the  answ  crs  sent  by  several  other  intelligent  corre^ 
pondents,  and  the  valuable  Report  of  Berwickshire,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Kci:r> 
have  been  consulted. 


observations  regarding  their  state  in  other  districts,  whea 
it  is  necessary,  shall  be  frequently  interspersed. 

1.  Pmodq/*-fftrt«^.---Farni-»erVants  in  Scotland,  when 
married,  are  usually  hired  for  twelve  months ;  but  where 
young  men  are  employed,  it  is  the  practice  to  hire  them 
only  for  half  a  year.  When  hired  for  twelve  months,  it 
gires  an  idea  of  greater  durability  to  the  contract,  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  they  are  led  to  continue  for  many  years 
in  the  same  service.  Indeed,  it  is  now  a  common  prac- 
tice in  many  counties,  for  the  ploughmen  who  have  fami- 
lies, when  the  wages  are  once  fixed,  not  to  think  of  any 
change,  but  to  remain  from  year  to  year,  unless  any  very 
unforeseen  circumstance  should  occur,  that  might  induce 
either  the  master  or  the  servant  to  think  of  an  alteration. 
It  is  the  practice  in  some  districts,  to  hire  servants  in  the 
months  of  June  or  July,  the  yearns  service  to  commence  at 
.  the  Martinmas  (23d  November)  following ;  whereas  in 
other  districts,  they  are  not  hired  till  Martinmas-day,  and 
they  go  home  the  same  day  to  service,  which  is  thought  a 
bad  system,,  both  for  the  farmer  and  the  servant.  In  Ber- 
wickshire and  Roxburghshire,  married  servants  are  hired 
.  mt  markets  held  in  the  month  of  March,  for  the  V^hitsun- 
day  following ;  hence,  when  a  farmer  enters  at  Martinmas^ 
it  is  often  difficult  to  get  farm-servants  worth  the  having. 

-  2*  Place  of  Residencc-^^very  hind*  or  ploughman,  has 
a  separate  house  provided  for  him  by  his  master.     Vhis  he 


*  The  word  hiitd  means  a  married  ploughman^  living  in  a  cottage,  as  a 
Ikrm-servant ;  and  the  term  ploughman,  has  a  more  general  mej^ning,^  and 
•aiiqr  be  applied,  with  proprietj,  to  unmarried  servants,,  living^  in  their  ipas- 
jfetr's  familyt  and  working  a  plough.  '    .     . 
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furnishes  bimselfj  at  an  expence  of  from  L.20  to  L.301 
These  houses  were  formerly  very  indifTerent  hovels,  but 
they  are  now  built  with  stone,  covered  with  pantiles,  and 
sometimes  with  slate.  The  expence,  at  the  present  rate 
of  labour,  and  price  of  materials,  may  be  from  L.30  te 
L.40  each,  according  to  size,  and  distance  from  materials. 
Some  cottages,  however,  have  cost  from  L.50  to  L.60. 
The  following  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  the  form  or  ares 
of  these  houses,  the  position  of  the  beds,  and  of  the  fire* 
place,^  which  is  usually  placed  in  the  partition  of  the  wall^ 

Plan  of  a- Cottage,  on  a  small  Scale. 


3. 


6. 


2.  }«^^- 

3.  Recess  for  holding  milk,  &c. 

4.  Fire-place. 

5.  Pig-sty  and  coal-house.    (Should  be  the  milk-closet). 

6.  Inner  door. 

In  new  cottages,  better  plans  are  adopted.      They  have 
twp  apartments,  which  are  so  necessary  in  time  of  sick- 
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Mess,  and  on  other  accounts.  The  pig  is  supplied  with  a 
small  separate  tenement.  The  milk  apartment  is  a  small 
closet  between  the  two  rooms;  and  in  other  respects  the  ac- 
commodation is  improved. 

It  would  be  highly  expedient  to  have  the  houses  of  the 
farm-servants  insured,  as  children  are  always  fond  of  plaj- 
ing  with  fire ;  and  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  an  en- 
lightened and  humane  landlord,  or  of  a  farmer,  who  may 
have  many  married  servants  under  him,  to  pay  particular  re- 
gard to  their  cleanliness  and  health.  For  that  purpose,  they 
should  be  induced,  or  bound,  twice  a-year,  to  have  all  their 
moveable  furniture  taken  out,  and  carefully  cleaned ;  and 
at  one  of  these  times,  at  least,  to  have  the  whole  inside 
walls  of  the  cottage  white-washed  with  lime.  For  the  sake 
of  neatness,  also,  the  outside  might  undergo  the  same  ope- 
ration. But  for  the  inside,  lime  ought  invariably  to  be  used^ 
as  tending  to  destroy  contagious  effluvia;  for,  after  sickness, 
the  seeds  of  future  diseases  may  still  lurk  in  the  bosom  of. 
the  family.  With  the  same  view  of  destroying,  once  or  twice 
a-year,  the  sources  of  contagion,  no  rags  should  be  sufTered 
to  accumulate. 

3.  Situati(m  of  the  Houses.^^The  houses  of  the  farm-ser- 
vants, originally  formed  a  wing  of  the  farm-offices;  but  they 
are  now,  where  circumstances  admit  of  it,  always  removed 
to  a  moderate  distance  *.  On  this  plan,  any  temptation  to 
commit  petty  depredations  is  done  away,  by  the  opportuni- 
ties being  diminished.    It  is  also  more  cleanly  and  healthy^ 


*  Ib  some'cases,  there  is  a  house  at  the  farm-offices  for  the  steward,  or 
li^ad  servant,  or  for  the  byreman^  who  has  the  charge  of  the  cattle  ;  but,  in 
yeneral,  an  unmarried  servant  has  a  sleeping-room  near  the  horses  or  cattle^ 
to  be  at  hand  in  case  any  accident  should  happen  to  them  during  (he  night. 

«8 
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and  the  hinds  and  their  families  are  much  less  liable  i# 
agues,  than  when  thej  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  moist 
dunghill.  The  children*  too,  are  thus  more  easilj  kept  oul 
of  the  way  of  mischievous  amusements,  and,  what  is  of  ni<H« 
consequence,  the  farm-offices  can  be  made  more  coippact, 
aod  wholly  devoted  to  their  proper  purposes.  Besides,  hy 
removing  these  houses  to  a  convenient  distance,  the  risk  ot 
fire  is  avoided,  which  the  proximity  of  many  inhabitated 
houses  to  the  stack-yard,  and  farm-offices,  would  necessarily 
occasion,  when  the  negligence  or  inebriety  of  a  farm^servant, 
or  his  wife,  or  a  spark  from  their  chimney,  may  occasion 
the  destruction  of  a  set  of  offices,  with  a  crop  recently  har- 
vested, and  a  stock  of  horses  and  cattle.  Their  cottages^ 
however,  should  not  be  too  far  off,  but  at  such  a  distance, 
(from  300  to  300  yards  is  reckoned  the  best),  that  the  ser* 
yants  may  always  be  within  call,  to  attend  to  their  stables, 
and  various  other  duties. 

•  4.  Hours  of  PFbrKng".— The  hours  of  working  must  vafjr 
in  different  places*,  but  in  general  are  as  follow: 


*  The  following  statement  is  given  of  the  labour  psrformed  by  the  fanur 
servants,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  Donaldson*s  account  of  that  district* 
**  The  ploughmen  get  up  in  winter  by  the  dawn  of  day,  and  are  employed 
in  the  stable  till  nine  o'clock,  in  feeding  and  cleaning,  each  his  own  pair  ef 
horses.  After  breakfast,  the  ploughs,  or  carts,  are  in  emplo3rxnent  f(»r  tk^ 
remainder  of  the  day,  reserving  only  as  much  light  as  may  suffice  for  re* 
peating  the  operation  of  feeding  and  cleaning  the  horses.  When  the  more 
busy  season  of  the  spring  sets  in,  the  plough  is  more  diligently  plied,  being 
under  yoke  from  nine  to  ten  hours,  with  a  short  interval  of  an  hour,  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  a  similar  rest  about  two  «)'clock.  In  the  barley 
seed  time,  and  during  the  summer  and  harvest  months,  the  ploughmen  get 
up  by  four  in  the  morning ;  they  are  in  the  stable  by  live  o'clock ;  and,  un« 
yoking  about  ten,  are  employed  in  cutting  grass,  and  taking  care  of  the  hor- 
ses, until  two  o'clock,  when  they  again  get  under  the  yoke  UAtil  seven  at 


-  Ill  q)ring9  the  ploughmen  rise  at  fire  o'clodk;  after 
dressing  their  horses,  take  breakfast,  and  joke  the  plough 
about  six ;  at  eleven  they  come  to  feed  and  clean  their 
Innrsea,  and  after  dinner  joke  at  two,  and  un joke  again  at 


Daring  the  harvest,  thej  often  rise  at  four,  and  begin 
work  at  fire,  or  at  light ;  breakfast  in  the  field ;  unjoke  at 
elerett ;  joke  again  at  two,  and  work  till  the  evening.  - 

When  there  is  great  pressure  of  harrert  work,  they 
villi  sometimes  not  uiijoke  at  ail ;  but  the  horses  will  be 
fed  with  corn  in  bag^,  while  the  carts  are  emptying  in  the 
stack  jard,  and  whilst. the  men  snatch  a  bastj  refresh- 
aaent. 

In  summer,  tbej  rise  ak  balf/past  four,  and  joke  at  five.. 
Thej  uDjoke  after  going  five  hours;  thej  then  brmg  in  cio* 
vtx  to  their  horses.  In  hot  weather  thej  rise  at  four,  joke 
immediateij ;  unjoke  at  ten,  when  thej  bring  in  closer;  again 
ydkit  at  two^  and  unjoke  at  six. 

In  winter,  thej  get  up  before  daj-Iight,  joke  as  earij  as 
tkiqr  can  see  to  woii^  and  onjoke  betwixt  one  and  two 
o'clock.     In  the  afternoon  other  jobs  are  executed  *. 
I^emale  workers  are  owl  through  the  sunMOAer  for  ten  hours, 


nigixt.**  In  Roxburghshire,  they  never  work  less  than  ten  hours,  when  the 
Ici^th  of  the  day  wHi  admit,  and  in  winter,  A-om  light  to  light.  In  harvest 
and  bay  time,  'and  even  when  sewing  the  turnips,  both  men  and  horses 
work  as  much  as  they  are  able,  without  any  regard  to  hours. 

*  On  other  farms,  the  common  practice  is,  to  yoke  as  soon  as  the  men  can 
'gee  to  turn  a  furrow,  and  to  go  on  until  they  can  see  no  longer.  The  man 
has  softie  refreshment  at  13,  and  his  horses  get  some  corn  in  the  field  beside 
liiiii.  They  arc  out  of  the  stable  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  half  past 
four  in  the  evening,  in  the  very  shortest  days.  An  hour's  work  of  a  nuui 
and  a  pair  of  horses^  is  cansidered  to  be  worth  almost  a  whole  day's  work  of 
a  xflw  alona  • 
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excepting  at  haj  and  com  harvest,  when  thej  work  till  sua* 
•et.  In  winter  they  work  from  six  to  eight  hours,  or  from 
light  to  light. 

.  But  though  these  are  the  hours  in  general,  yet  in  the 
busy  period  of  harvest,  or  when  there  is  a  pressure  of  work, 
no  limited  hours  of  working  are  thought  of.  The  servants 
are  ready  and  willing  at  ail  times,  by  night  or  by  day,  to 
carry  in  and  stack  the  com,  and  perform  every  other  ne- 
cessary operation. 

In  regard  to  hours  of  working,  Mr  Church  of  Hitchill 
observes,  that  on  a  well-regulated  farm,  every  person  ought 
to  work  ten  hours,  as  long  as  the  days  will  admit  of  it^ 
and  from  light  to  light,  in  the  short  days  of  winter^  one 
half  of  the  day  before  dinner  and  one  half  after  it.  The 
work-horses  also  go  two  journeys  or  yokings  in  the  day, 
excepting  in  the  shortest  days,  when  they  are  not  un- 
yoked, but  have  a  feed  in  the  field  at  noon,  which  pre- 
vents any  loss  of  time  in  travelling  to  and  from  the  stable. 
The  plan  of  two  yokings  a-day,  must  be  equally  advanta- 
geous for  them,  as  it  is  found  for  post  horses,  which  can 
go  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  two  stages,  much  better  than  in 
one.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  understood  in  those  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom,  where  it  is  the  practice  to  go  but 
one  yoking  a-day,  even  in  the  longest  days  of  summer. 
That  practice  probably  originated  in  the  common  field 
system,  and  continues,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  land 
to  be  ploughed  from  the  farm-offices ;  an  additional  proof 
of  the  importance  of  having  the  offices  in  a  central  situa* 
tion. 

6.  Wages  in  Money, — The  hinds  in  Roxburghshire  and 
the  neighbourhood,  formerly  received  almost  their  whole 
wages  or  emoluments  in  kindj  and,  in  order  that  they 
might  provide  themselves  with  clothing,  they  were  allow.. 
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€d  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  sheep  upon  the  farm.  As 
that  plan,  however,  could  not  well  be  continued,  uiider  an 
improved  system,  (in  many  cases,  after  the  commons  were 
inclosed,  no  sheep  being  kept  hj  the  farmer  himself ),  it  was 
converted  into  an  annual  allowance  in  money,  known  under 
the  name  of  <<  Sheep  Stiver  J*  This  amounts,  in  different 
districts,  to  from  thirty  to  fifty  shillings,  and  in  Roxbui^h- 
shire  it  is  on  an  average  about  L.3  per  annum.  To  a  ser- 
vant of  uncommon  merit,  it  is  sometimes  raised  to  five 
pounds. 

Servants  of  a  higher  description,  who  are  entrusted  with 
any  charge  of  importance,  have  greater  wages  in  money, 
sometimes  as  high  as  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  pounds 
per  annum  *, 

6.  Wages  in  Grain.'^The  payment  of  wages  in  kind,  pro- 
bably originated,  partly  from  scarcity  of  specie,  and  partly 
from  the  desire  of  the  servants  to  be  provided  with  meal 
or  grain,  without  going  to  market  for  purchasing  these  ar- 
tides ;  and  the  farmers  would  most  readily  concur  in  the 
plan,  as  a  market  at  home  was  thus  given  them  for  part  of 
their  grain,  without  their  being  put  to  the  expence  of  its 
carriage  to  a  distance,  and  as  it  gave  the  servant  a  kind  of 
interest  in  what  was  going  forward,  without  his  being  en- 
titled to  interfere  in  the  operations  carrying  on.  To  in- 
terest them  still  more  in  the  produce,  it  is  a  rule,  that  the 
grain  given  to  the  servants  should  be  the  best,  next  to  the 
aeed^  that  the  farm  produces,  and  dressed  as  completely 


*  Farm-servants  have  also  a  small  perquisite  in  money,  about  one  penny 
per  boll,  for  driving  grain  to  market,  in  addition  to  tueir  regular  money 
wages.  This  allowance  is  not  unreasonable,  as  the  servants  on  such  ecca- 
tAona  wee  often  twelve  hours  or  more  absent  from  their  homes,  and  have 
•ften  hard  work  as  porters,  in  kmding  and  unloading. 
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•s  possible.  Tlie  payment  of  wages  in  kind,  is  almoii  mU 
venal  io  the  more  improved  districts  in  Scotland,  and  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  the  sober  and  ecomMuical  habits  «f 
the  people,  who  might  be  tempted,  if  thej  had  monej  in 
their  pockets,  to  waste  it  at  markets,  or  in  ale-houses,  in-i 
stead  of  expending  it  on  the  maintenance  of  themaelvii 
aiid  iheir  families  *.  If  paid  in  money,  they  are  misetaUa 
and  necessitous  when  the  price  of  grain  becomes  bighi 
whereas,  when  paid  in  kind,  it  is  evident,  that  they  suffer 
nothing  in  times  of  scarcity ;  and,  indeed,  the  higher  IIm 
price  of  grain  the  better  for  them.  This  prevents  a  great 
deal  of  discontent  in  such  times.  On  the  other  band,  it 
is  asserted,  that  a  large  body  of  the  community,  thua  fed* 
ing  nothing  of  the  pressure  of  want,  are  too  apt  to  con* 
sume  more  food  than  they  ought  to  do,  and  even  to  waste 
it.  That,  however,  in  not  the  case  in  Scotlimd.  Their  na» 
tural  turn  for  economy,  induces  the  farm-servants  thap^ 


*  An  intdligent  fanner  from  Northumberland  informs  me,  that 
farmers  in  Tyne-side  pay  their  servants  in  kind,  or,  which  is  the  same  thii^ 
find  them  a  certain  quantity  of  corn,  at  a  fixed  price,  but  that  is  not  a 
general  practice ;  and  two  modes  being  followed,  induces  the  servants  to 
changis  their  places,  hiring  to  masters  who  find  com,  when  it  is  high,  and 
changing  to  those  who  pay  money  alone,  when  corn  is  cheap.  Were  tbt 
Berwickshire  plan  general,  it  would  be  better,  he  observes,  for  both  master 
and  servant.  The  farmer  would  thus  exchange  the  produce  of  the  fanp 
for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  latter  would  not  feel  the  effects  of 
scarce  years,  and  high  prices.  There  is  also  another  plan  followed  by  some 
^mers,  that  of  supplying  the  labourers  with  whatever  com  they  requite, 
at  a  certain  price  per  bushel,  which  is  generally  much  below  the  average 
price.  This  is  fi  und  to  encourage  prodigality,  and  sometimes  induces  the 
labourer  to  dispose  of  part  of  what  he  gets  privately,  when  it  is  dear,  and 
thus  he  becomes  dishonest.  It  would  be  well  for  both  parties  were  this  plan 
abolished.  For  although  the  masters,  who  follow  it,  pay  less  money-wa- 
ges than  those  who  adopt  the  other  plan,  yet  eventually  their  labour  costs 
mere. 
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to  accumulate  rather  than  to  spend ;  snd  tbej  seldom  .e9a«% 
sume  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  subsistence.  In  years 
af  scarcity,  «ober  and  intelligent  servants,  carefully  eco. 
Bomize  at  home,  and  sell  the  surplus,  thus  laying  up.  a 
Msource  for  old  age  and  infirmity^  The  only  objection  I 
have  heard  to  such  a  system  is,  that  in  years  of  scarcity,; 
even  the  husbandman  ought  to  consume  less  food,  which 
may  not  be  the  case,  when  he  has  the  same  quantity  air 
lowed  him  every  year.  Nothing,  however,  but  absolute 
Cunine  itself,  should  stint  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  con] 
turned  by  the  hard-working  labourer.  Indeed,  when  the 
price  is  high,  he  is  tempted  to  diminish  bis  consumption, 
more  perhaps  than  he  ought  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  the 
price  he  can  obtain  for  it. 

Besides,  the  husbandman,  as  well  as  others  in  the  lower 
ranks,  must  consume  less  food,  in  scarce,  than  in  plentiful 
seasons ;  for,  though  he  gets  the  same  bulk  or  measure  of 
grain,  where  his  wages  are  paid  in  that  article,  yet  there 
will  be  less  meal  in  it,  which  is  the  edible  part  of  the  grains 
A  scarcity  indeed  proceeds  as  much  from  bad  quality, .  as 
from  small  quantity  of  produce,  the  one  being  a  nesessar^s 
consequence  of  the  other,  as  skinny  shrivelled  grain  pro^ 
duces  food  weak  and  unsubstantial. 

The  grain  allowed  to  the  hinds,  in  several  districts,  is  to 
the  following  amount ;  72  Winchester  bushels  of  oats,  18 
of  barley,  and  8  of  peas  or  beans,  worth,  on  an  average, 
about  L.22. 

It  is  contended,  however^  that  the  allowances  to  farm- 
sertants  should  consist  of  meal,  equal  to  the  amount  of 
their  annual  consumption,  and  not  in  unmanufactured 
grain;  and  that  both  their  wages  and  perquisites  should 
as  little  as  possible  lead  them  to  the  sale  of  grain,  or  its 
use,  (as  is  the  case  of  keeping  fowls),  or  on  any  other  pur- 
pose but  the  maintenance  of  their  families.     If  they  have 
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a  part  of  their  wages  paid  in  unmanufactured  grain,  whicb 
thej  may  sell,  it  may  be  a  cloak  to  dispose  of  what  thqr 
have  not  honest Ij  procured.  Besides,  as  the  master  has 
much  to  do  with  the  sale  of  com,  it  would  appear  more  in 
his  line  of  business,  to  sell  the  produce,  delirering  to  the 
servant  the  meal  and  barlej  required  for  his  familj,  and 
paying  in  money  the  remainder  of  his  wages,  for  buying 
what  other  necessaries  may  be  wanted.  This  is  not  hint- 
ed at  from  any  idea  of  a  general  disposition  in  married 
servants  to  pilfer,  to  which  the  use  of  the  threshing-mill  is 
a  great  check ;  but  because  poverty  should  never  be  led 
into  the  way  of  temptation.  If  no  grain  were  paid  in  kind, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  sell  any  without  creating  suspi- 
cion ♦. 

7.  Keq^ing  a  Cotr.— Among  the  advantages  enjoyed  bj 
farm-servants  in  the  improved  districts  of  Scotland,  that 
of  having  a  cow  kept  during  the  whole  year,  is  reckoned 
a  privilege  of  peculiar  value. 

In  Roxburghshire,  during  six  months  in  the  year,  the 
eow  is  in  general  pastured  in  a  field,  and  during  the  re- 
maining six  months,  is  kept  ^in  the  house  upon   straw. 


*  Mr  Kerr  remarks,  in  his  Report  of  Berwickshire,  p.  415,  that  a  new 
oustom  is  generally  creeping  in,  of  the  hinds  demanding  money  and  meal, 
instead  of  grain.  In  some  instances,  L.18  in  money,  and  a  weekly  al- 
lowance of  two  pecks,  or  17^  lbs.  of  meal,  have  been  bargained  for,  in- 
stead of  the  articles,  which  may  be  denominated  wages ;  all  the  other  al- 
lowances or  perquisites  remaining  as  afterwards  stated.  This  practice  seems 
now  again  falling  into  disrepute.  For  two  or  three  years  the  militia  system 
had  drained  the  country  of  men.  But  boys  have  since  grown  up  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  men-servants  are  more  upon  their  ordinary  level.  At  that 
time  they  hardly  knew  what  to  ask,  and  a  known  good  servant  was  aever 
refused  his  demand. 
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About  calving  time,  in  some  districts,  she  has  a  regular 
allowance  of  coarse  hay,  or  turnips,  or  something  equi- 
valent. The  cow,  and  her  produce,  is  the  servants  pro- 
perty. The  milk  itself  forms  no  small  means  of  support  to 
the  family,  and,  in  particular,  tends  much  to  the  comfort- 
ttfie  subsistence  of  the  children.  The  cheese  is  mostly 
consumed  at  home.  Any  quantity  of  butter,  that  is  not 
used  for  necessary  domestic  purposes,  is  sold,  in  small 
quantities,  at  the  weekly  markets,  in  a  friesh  state,  or  is 
salted,  and  sold  at  the  market  price,  whatever  that  may 
be,  usually  about  SOs.  per  firkin.  Good  housewives  gene- 
rally strive  to  have  at  least  one  firkin  for  sale,  and  some- 
times as  many  as  three.  The  whey  is  generally  given  to 
the  pig.  The  value  of  the  cow  to  the  cottager  depends 
very  much  on  the  pasture  on  which  she  may  be  placed.  It 
varies  from  L.6  to  L.IO,  and,  in  very  favourable  situa- 
tions, will  amount  to  a  still  greater  sum.  Indeed,  a  good 
cow,  properly  maintained,  will  produce  at  the  rate  of  Is. 
per  day,  or  L.18  per  annum.  The  calf  they  sell  as  soon  as 
possible,  being  rarely  allowed  to  keep  one  on  the  farm, 
and  never  on  valuable  land.  When  the  calf  comes  in  win- 
ter, they  usually  fatten  it  to  the  value  of  L.5,  and  even 
upwards,  in  six  or  eight  weeks.  It  is  kept  in  the  house, 
and  the  master  has  no  reason  to  object,  however  long  it 
may  be  fed  in  that  manner. 

The  benefit  of  milk  to  a  poor  family,  is  of  such  peculiar 
importance,  (producing  double  the  quantity  of  human  sus- 
tenance it  would  do,  if  the  milk  were  converted  into  cheese), 
that  the  practice  cannot  be  tpo  much  recommended.  An 
intelligent  farmer  informs  me,  that  his  servants  had  been 
firequently  offered  L.IO  per  annum  in  lieu  of  a  cow^s  main- 
tenance, which  they  have  repeatedly  refused.  Keeping 
cows  is  certainly  attended  with  some  inconveniences  to  the 
farmer,  and,  occasionally,  disputes  will  arise  between  the 
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servant  and  him  on  that  subject ;.  but  it  is  such  an  ad? an- 
tage  to  a  person  with  a  familj,  to  be  aUe  to  pronde  his 
children  with  milk,  that  it  would  be  a*  misfortune  were 
such  a  system  to  be  altered,  where  it  is  already  estabKdi* 
ed  ;  and  indeed  I  hope,  that,  in  process  of  time,  il  will  be 
introduced  into  other  districts,  where  it  may  be  at  preseit 
unknown. 

The  idea  of  giving  turnips  to  the  serrants  cows,  is  coo* 
sidered  by  some  to  be  unreasonable  * ;  but  upon  ttun^ 
farms,  in  the  counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  and  a 
other  districts,  it  has  become  so  common  to  give  a  mo- 
derate quantity,  that  it  is  almost  considered  to  be  a  right; 
and  indeed  without  it,  the  ploughman  and  his  fanuty  can* 
not  be  supplied  with  milk  in  the  winter  season*  It  hm  hi* 
come  usual,  therefore,  when  the  cattle  of  the  farmer  jgti 
their  turnips  in  the  field,  that  the  ploughman'^s  tew  shaA 
go  along  with  them,  or  they  receive  six  cart-loads  of  tWf^ 
nips  for  each  cow.  In  other  farms,  they  give  two  earl' 
loads  of  bog-hay,  or  one  cart-load  of  good  clover  and  ry^ 
grass  hay  per  cow,  in  place  of  turnips..  They  ought  at 
ways  to  be  allowed  either  hay  or  turnips  for  a  part  of  the 
winter. 

As  the  best  mode  of  preventing  disputes  regarding  the 
feeding  of  cows,  it  is  the  practice  with  some  farnaers,  to 
furnish  the  cow  themselves,  and  if  she  gets  fat,  to  sell  her, 


•  •  Upon  an  well-improved  farms,  where  the  crops  are  strong  and  flfW 
from  grass,  it  is  absoluteiy  necessary  to  give  the  servants  cows  somt  better 
food  than  the  straw.  Formerly  the  straw  was  better,  owing  to  dei«ctive  hi»- 
handry,  being  generally  mixed  with  some  grass  produced  naturally  with  the 
grain  crops.  But  now,  if  the  hinds  cows  had  not  better  food,  when  near 
calving,  than  mere  straw,  they  would  often  be  lost  altogether,  or  wonW 
become  so  low  in  condition,  before  they  got  grass,  that  they  would  be  of 
very  little  value  to  the  owner  during  the  swmmer  months 
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tnd  to  provide  another  in  her  place.  This  plan  is  conve- 
nient for  young  people  who  get  married  without  much 
itock.  But  it  is  one  of  the  principal  recommendations  of 
this  method  of  paying  married  servants,  that  if  their  cow 
18  well  kept,  it  is  a  powerful  inducement  for  them  to  be 
steady  and  correct  in  their  behaviour,  and  this  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  if  the  cow  was  not  their  own  absolute 
property. 

In  the  case  of  unmarried  servants,  an  agreement  is 
sometimes  made,  in  the  more  northern  districts,  to  supply 
them  with  a  certain  quantity  of  milk,  of  which  even  the 
ploughmen  in  Scotland  are  fond,  not  being  much  accus- 
tomed to  beer.  The  quantity  usually  given,  is  about  a 
Seotch  pint,  or  two  English  quarts  per  day ;  but  some  give 
it  only  during  the  summer  months.  Mr  Thomson  in 
Muirtown  of  Balhousie,  near  Perth,  calculates  the  expence 
of  a  Scotch  pint  of  milk  per  day,  at  4d.  and  conseqaehtly 
in  all,  at  L.6  :  1  :  4  per  annum.  In  Strathearn,  this  al- 
lowance is  converted,  at  the  rate  of  63s.  per  annum.  In- 
stead of  giving  any  specific  quantity  of  milk,  Mr  Rennie 
of  Kinblethmont  keeps  a  cow  for  two  or  three  of  his  uh'- 
married  servants,  according  to  her  size,  and  divides  among 
them  the  milk  she  produces. 

8.  P^.-i-Farm-servants  .are  seldom  precluded  from 
keeping  a  pig,  which  can  be  fed  on  the  refuse  of  their  po- 
tatoe  crop,  with  little  additional  expence.  That  indulgence 
tt  certainly  of  much  consequence  to  them,  and,  when  the 
animal  is  confined,  of  very  small  consideration  indeed  to 
the  master.  The  flesh  used  to  be  regarded  in  Scotland 
irith  Jewish  antipathy,  but  such  prejudices  are  now  got 
the  better  of,  and  the  unclean  beast  is  slaughtered  without 
repugnance.  The  pork  is  salted,  and  used  by  the  family 
in  small  portions  at  a  time.      It  makes  a  good  relish  to 
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their  vegetable  diet,  and  serves  to  render  their  barlej 
broth  more  palatable.  When  fattened,  a  pig  of  the  ordi- 
nary sort  may  be  worth  from  30s.  to  40s. ;  but  those  of  a 
larger  size  may  sell  for  LS,  or  even  L.4,  or  guineas. 
When  fat,  the  pig  may  weigh  about  9  stone,  of  141b.  each, 
at  4d.  per  pound ;  this  would  amount  to  4Ss.  besides  the 
lard  and  in- meat,  from  which,  however,  the  original  cost 
of  the  pig,  at  six  weeks  old,  about  10s.  must  be  deducted. 
Some  industrious  farm-servants  in  Berwickshire  will  feed 
two  pigs  in  the  year,  as  young  pork  is  much  used  in  that 
county. 

Some  farmers  are  apprehensive  that  the  pig  is  fed  on 
oats  or  potatoes  not  very  fairly  got ;  they  prefer,  therefore, 
giving  them  six  English  stones  of  pork,  instead  of  allow- 
ing a  pig  to  be  kept. 

/ 

9.  Potdtry.'-^l  was  often  astonished,  at  the  almost  incre- 
dible number  of  eggs,  shipped  at  Berwick  for  the  London 
market,  amounting  in  value  to  several  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  ;  but  the  number  of  fowls  kept  by  the  farm-servants, 
not  only  in  Berwickshire,  but  in  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  Northumberland,  and  Roxburgh,  (the  surplus  eggs  Qi 
which  are  shipped  at  Berwick),  and  some  even  from  East- 
Lothian,  Tweeddale,  he.  fully  explains  it.  Every  plough- 
man is  allowed  to  have  from  three  to  five  hens,  (a  cock  and 
six  hens  is  not  an  unusual  allowance),  and  the  country 
abounds  with  travelling  hawkers,  who  collect  the  eggs  at 
from  6d  to  Is.  per  dozen,  sometimes  as  high  as  30d.  and, 
about  Christmas,  even  2s. ;  they  also  purchase  any  hens  or 
chickens  that  are  not  sold  at  the  weekly  markets  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  farmers,  afraid  of  having  their  grain 
embezzled,  are  anxious  to  commute  this  perquisite  for  a 
payment  in  money,  of  from  five  to  ten  shillings  per  anittrm, 
to  which  the  hinds  are  sometimes  obliged  to  assent,  but 
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with  a  degree  of  reluctance,  which  shews  the  high  idea 
thej  entertain  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  this  privi- 
lege. 

10.  finarAw.— To  every  cottage,  there  is  generally  at- 
tached a  small  garden,  in  which  they  cultivate  onions, 
eabbages,  early  potatoes,  &c.  This  is  of  great  benefit  to 
the  servant,  but  is  sometimes  a  loss  to  the  farmer,  from 
die  dung  it  requires,  which  is  allowed  on  particular  occa- 
rioas,  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  at  the  servant^s  request. 
The  ^hes  from  his  cottage,  and  the  dung  of  his  pig,  &c. 
are  commonly  sufficient. 

11.  Potatoe  Ground. — In  Berwickshire,  every  ploughman 
is  allowed  as  much  ground  as  will  plant  from  one  and  a 
half,  to  three  bushels  of  potatoes.  In  East-Lothian,  the 
allowance  of  ground  given  for  planting  potatoes  is  about 
one-tenth  part  of  an  acre,  or  nearly  100  yards,  upon  a  six- 
dl  ridge  about  19^  feet  broad,  or  900  yards  of  a  drill  in 
length.  On  an  average,  two  firlots,  or  three  bushels  of 
potatoes,  may  be  planted  on  600  yards  of  a  drill,  2|  feet 
wide,  where  a  ridge  is  15  feet  wide,  by  100  long.  Dung 
it  furnished  to  the  potatoe  crop  by  the  farmer ;  the  horse 
culture  is  done  by  the  farm  horses,  and  the  hand  culture 
by  the  wife  and  children  of  the  servant.  The  importance 
of  this  privilege  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  This 
mild  and  wholesome  root,  is  a  pririie  article  of  food  to  the 
industrious  peasant,  and  to  his  children  in  particular. 

.  12.  jP&zx.— In  Berwickshire,  each  hind  has  the  privilege 
of  mowing  about  a  peck  of  lint-seed.  In  East-Lothian, 
one-tenth  part  of  a  Scotch  acre  is  allowed  for  that  purpose. 
Thb  plan  is  said  to  be  highly  advantageous,  as  its  culture, 
dressing,  spinning,  and  preparation  for  the  manufacturer. 
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affords  a  useful  source  of  industry  to  the  wives  and  dangfc- 
ters  of  the  hinds,  and  they  are  thus  also  enabled  io  pr«>- 
vide  themselves  with  linen,  and  sometimes  to  sell  a  small 
quantity  of  cloth. 

Others  view  this  privilege  in  a  very  difFerent  light. 
They  contend,  1.  That  when  farm-servants  are  allowed  to 
sow  a  portion  of  flax,  their  houses,  which  are  often  tbatdi- 
ed,  are  very  liable  to  be  set  on  fire,  from  the  flax  being 
kept  near  the  roof;  and  one  farmer,  it  is  said,  has  had' Ms 
whole  farm  cottages  twice  burned  down,  within  tbe  space 
6f  a  few  years,  owing  to  that  circumstance ;  and,  9.  That 
the  manufacturing  the  flax,  and  tbe  spinning  it  afterwards, 
prevents  the  young  girls  from  getting  out  to  assist  the 
farmer  in  his  operations,  so  much,  and  so  often,  as  occa- 
sion may  require ;  whereas,  nothing  tends  so  much  to  en- 
courage the  breeding  of  healthy  rustics,  as  the  girb 
working  out  of  doors,  at  all  kinds  of  agricultural  labour, 
suited  to  their  strength  and  sex.  This  objection,  however, 
is  not  well  founded,  the  flax  being  spun  in  the.  wintef 
months,  when  out-door  employment  cannot  be  procured. 

The  culture  of  flax  by  farm-servants  has  certainly  much 
diminished  in  Berwickshire ;  and  the  farm-servants  now, 
generally  take  land  for  potatoes  in  its  stead,  in  addition 
to  their  ordinary  allowance  of  ground  for  that  root.  This 
may  be  owing  to  various  causes.  1.  The  crop  is  very  un- 
productive in  dry  soils ;  3.  There  are  few  flax-milis^  and 
the  dressing  by  hand  is  extremely  troublesome ;  and,  3. 
Spinning  is  a  miserable  employment,  and  not  so  profitable, 
as  the  more  pleasant  and  healthy  work  that  can  be  had  out 
of  doors. 

13.  Bees. — The  keeping  of  bees  is  never  prohibited,  but 
the  cottagers  wives  and  daughters  find  more  profitable 
employment  in  their  household,  and  other  duties,  than  in 
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attendiag  to  this  precarious  and  wandering  stock.      The 
correct  modern  husbandry  of  Scotland,   has  deprived  bees, 
of  that  variety  of  food  these  insects  formerly  enjoyed,  from 
the  numberless  wild  flowers  or  weeds,  both  annual  and  pe- 
rennial, which  the  drill  and  fallow  systems  have  almost 
extirpated.     The  bloom  of  furz,  (whins),  from  which  they 
extracted  a  substance,  either  for  making  honey,  or  con* 
structing  their  cells,  is  now  more  rarely  to  be  met  with ; 
these  plants  being  almost  rooted  out  in  the  more  impro- 
ved districts.     At  an  average,  under  the  most  favourable 
cix'cumstances,  a  hive  may  produce  three  Scotch  pints  of 
honey,  worth  from  5s.  to  7s.  a  pint ;  but  in  bad  seasons, 
the  quantity  is  very  inconsiderable.      Some  questlofi,  whe- 
ther the  honey  ever  repays  the  owners  for  the  time  spent  in 
watching,  and  hunting  after  this  capricious  stock,  often  to 
the  distance  of  miles,  and  losing  them  after  all,  and  this 
risk  is  certainly  alone  equal  to  a  considerable  per-centage 
on  the  capital  invested   in  it.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
pity,  in  favourable  situations,  not  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of 
attention  to  the  labours  of  this  industrious  insect,  the  to- 
tal produce  of  which,  in  an  extensive  district,  would  not 
be  immaterial. 

14.  Fmc/.-^ Where  coals  are  difficult  to  be  procured, 
imd  where  peats  and  turf  abound,  these,  no  doubt,  are  pre- 
ferred; but  in  situations  where  the  farmers  consent  to 
carry  the  coals,  and  where  the  supply  of  peats  and  turf  is 
scanty,  coals  are  used  in  preference.  Feat  and  turf,  when 
good  of  their  kind,  give  a  greater  blaze,  and  diffuse  warmth 
with  a  cheerful  light ;  but  they  consume  too  quickly,  and 
afford  a  less  steady  heat  for  the  operations  of  cookery  than 
coals.  Their  ashes,  also,  are  apt  to  be  blown  into  every 
corner  of  the  house.  Where  coals  are  used,  each  hind 
has  from  three  to  five  single-horse  cart-loads,  carried  home 

VOL.  II.  * 
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to  him,  but  the  price,  and  the  tolls,  are  usually  paid  bj 
himself.  In  Roxburghshire,  never  less  than  four  double- 
horse  carts  of  coals  are  allowed,  and  indeed  often  as  many 
as  they  choose  to  pay  for  at  the  coal-pit.  This  latter  al- 
ternative ought  never  to  be  denied,  and  will  not  be  abused. 
The  master  ought  always  to  carry  what  a  poor  servant  may 
find  it  necessary  ta  pay  for.  The  quantity  required  most 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  family,  health  or  sickness,  and 
the  severity  of  the  winter.^ 

The  following  statement,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr 
Young  of  Fawsyde,  near  Stonehaven,  points  out  the  supe- 
riority of  coal  over  peat  as  fuel.  A  poor  woman  was 
obliged  to  purchase  peats,  during  a  scarcity  of  coals  in 
winter ;  her  daily  consumption  of  peats  cost  her  three  half* 
pence;  her  annual  quantity  of  coals  was  two  bolls, .each 
boll  36  stone  Amsterdam  weight,  or  containing  about  212 
pints.  Coals  generally  sell  at  Stonehaven  for  about  Ss.  ptr 
boll ;.  the  highest  they  have  been  known  at  was  6s.  8d 
Her  peat  fire,  (although  at  the  common  price  of  coals, 
more  than  four  times  their  value),  was  not  nearly  so  ser- 
viceable. 

15.  Perquisites.'^ln  addition  to  these  allowances,  and 
some  perquisites  when  driving  grain,  lime,  marie,  &c. 
where  the  carriage  is  distant,  the  farm-servants,  during 
harvest,  and  when  carrying,  in  corn,  have  their  mainte- 
nance, because  their  wives  are  then  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  farmer,  and  also  because  of  the  extra  hours  in  which 
they  are  employed  in  that  busy  season ;  but  they  are  not 
allowed  those  quantities  of  beer,  which  occasion  such  an 
endless  expence  in  the  houses  of  the  farmers  in  England, 
without  being  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  servants  them- 
selves. During  harvest,  they  are  only  allowed  in  Berwick- 
shire a  sort  of  table-beer,  between  ale  and  small  beer,  call- 
ed harvest-beer f  being  made  for  that  season.     Of  this  liquor 
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thef  have  a  chopla,  or  quart,  and  eighteen  ounces  of  wheat- 
en  bread,  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  in  the  same 
fanner  as  the  reapers  *.  When  they  work  extra  hours, 
they  receive  an  addition  accordingly.  In  many  cases,  they 
are  only  allowed  victuals  during  the  time  of  reaping^  but 
not  when  carrying ;  in  others,  they  have  a  month^s  victuals, 
whatever  may  be  the  time  required  for  reaping  and  carry*- 
!ng.  In  regard  to  perquisites  in  general,  it  has  been  justly 
remarked,  that  they  should  be  considered  as  premiums  for 
goo4  behaviour,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  right.  Indeed, 
Mr  Walker  of  Mellendean  allows  only  such  of  his  servants, 
as  distinguish  themselves  by  their  good  behaviour,  to  keep 
a  pig. 

15*  General  View  of  their  Wages  and  other  .Emoluments*  • 

Wages. 

f .  Allowance  in  money,  on  an  average  about^^L.4    0    0 

tS,  Value  of  the  allowances  in  grain,^>^v%%^v»^^»^.>  22    0    0 


L.26    0    0 
Perquisites. 
3i  K^p  of  a  cow  at  6d.  per  day 
-     for  the  whole  year,.i.%v««v^v^.i^«%^L.9    2    6 


Carried  forward,        L.O    2    6 

a.      '  ■  ...       t  ■'      .    .        

« 

^  An  intelligent  correspondent  infoniis  me,  that  iii  his  part  of  Berwick- 
shire,  the  ploughmen  art  allowed  brealcfei^,  dinner;  and  sppper,  while  em- 
ployed in  the  hay,  as  well  as  the  corn  harvest ;  and  that  the  same  allow- 
ance is  given  them,  while  their  wives,  &c.  are  employed  in  reaping  the 
crop,  though  they  themselves  may  be  engaged  at  the  plough,  oi;  other  ordi- 
nary farm  laboui:  at  that  time ;  m  tb^ir  jMrwes  cannot  in  thflt  case  cook  their 
victuals. 

R   2 
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Brought  forward,        L.9    2    6L.26    0    • 
4f,  Poultryyv»»»v»»%»»^%>»%^%>%%«»'»'%v»%^%%'»»     0  10     0 

5.  Garden,  and  land  for  potatoes 

and  flax,  ^.....^v^vv.^.^..^.^^    3  10    0 

6.  Carriage  of  coaby..w»4%%^%v»%%^^:^v%v%    1  10    0 

7.  Harvest  food,  and  allowance 

when  ieading,»%vxv%v»^>»i4%>U4»%w»»    10    0 


16  12    6 


«L.41  12    6 

In  the  above  stisitenient,  the  land  for  the  garden,  and  of 
the  potatoes  and  flax,  is  only  estimated  at  its  worth  to  tl^ 
farmer ;  but  it  is  more  valuable  to  the  hind,  from  the  arti- 
cles it  produces. 

17.  Family  Gains  and ,  Ftrqui8ites.''^In  addition  to  the 
abdve  sum,  the  families  of  the  farm-servants  enjoy  various 
sources  of  profit.  Their  wives,  and  their  children,  firom 
the  moment  they  can  handle  a  hoe  or  weed-hook,  except 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  are  never  in  want  of  out-work,  for 
which  they  receive  ample  wages.  In  fact,  a  ploughman^s 
family,  after  the  first  few  years  of  helpless  infancy  are  over, 
are  his  riches,  and  they  often  contribute  to  maintain  him 
when  he  is  past  labour.  Beside  the  out-door  work,  there 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  industry  within  doors.  Spinning  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  employment  of  the  females;  they 
make  also  their  own  clothes,  and  repair  those  of  the  men ; 
they  knit  stockings,  the  wool  of  which  they  themselves 
eard,  spin,  dye,  and  twine.     These,  with  the  other  house- 


*  This  per  week  is  16s.  or  Ss.  SJd.  per  day.  The  average  of  aU  Engt- 
land  in  1810  was  2s.  5d.  Mr  Ciirwen  pays  only  15s.  per  week,  wet  mi 
dry. 
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iiold  cares  of  baking,  cooking,  washing,  churning,  cheese- 
making,  &c.  furnish  ample  employment  to  an  industrious 
family  circle.  Their  diet  is  indeed  plain  and  simple ;  but 
it  is  wholesome  and  nutritive.  They  have  abundance  of 
milk,  meal,  and  potatoes  for  food,  and  the  savings  of  the 
produce  of  their  cow,  their  lint,  their  money-wages,  and 
a  portion  of  the  meal  which  they  save,  serve  to  procure 
to  them  and  their  families  decent  and  comfortable  cbth- 

IBg*. 

On  the  whole,  the  following  is  the  income  which,  in 
aome  cases^  a  hind,  with  an  industrious  family,  may  ac- 
quire : 

1.  Gains  by  the  ploughman  himself,%^^^.%^^^%%^%^L.41  12  6 
S.  His  wife^s  harvest  food,  88  days, 

3.  One  child  working  at  turnips,  &c. 

4.  Gains  of  his  wife  and  children  in 
'  barn-work,  and  spinning,  through 

me  wuiier^  «<%««%%v«%%«^%*%w%w%^%«%%>%*«%«^    }&     /     o 


'1 


7  10  10 


L.49    3    4 

Some  profit  is  also  derived  ih>m  the  garden,  the  po- 
tatoe  ground,  and  from  the  flax  sown.    The  rent  of  the 


*  Mr  Kerr  observes,  that  a  sober  and  industrious  labourer  or  plouglimaiiy 
18  M^  luippy  »  being  as  any  on  tl^e  face  of  the  earth.  H«  has  abaadance  of 
f9t4.m^  ^omftgf  kiB  time  is  fuliy  accuiMie^.  and.if  he  hasAgOAi  wife»  w4 
a  thriving  (uK^y,  there  is  nothing  to  distress  hinu 
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^cottage  also,  is  frequently  paid  for  by  the  wife^'s  working 
during  the  harvest. 

The  gains  of  a  family,  particularly  on  turnip  farms,  are 
sometimes  even  higher,  and  a  correspondent  informs  me, 
that  he  has  often  paid  the  following  sums  to  the  branches 
of  one  family : 

1.  Hindis  wages,  as  above,v««%«%%.<^%^^v%«^*«^*^^JL.4>l  13  6 

2.  The  wife,  at  Is.  per  day,  for  one  month,.^^^       18  0 

3.  A  daughter,  at  3s.  6d.  for  24  days,^%^^<.^«v«      4    4  0 
4«  Ditto,  for  four  Sundays,  at  Is.  per  day,  for 

victuals  m erei y ,%>»^<»%»»^^%<»^^^'»'%'%%<»^^^^%<»%^%<»%^^^      y*    *h    \m^ 

5.  A  daughter  and  a  boy,  from  March  to  Sep- 

tember, at  \%.  per  day,  for  16  weeks,  or 

12s.  per  week,^^v%^»v.^v««%v%«.«^^^w»««.^^«^       9  13    0 

6.  The  wife,  occasionally  during  that  time,^^      2.8    0 

7.  In  winter,  three  days  g-week  of  the  daugh- 

ter and  son,  from  October  to  March,  on 

an  average,  eight  weeks,  at  12s.«.««%«>^v«.      4  16    0 


L.64    4    6 

Independent  of  spinning,  and  other  household  work. 

It  is  evidently,  therefore,  not  only  a  great  advantage  to 
the  farmer,  to  have  married  servants ;  but  the  unmarried 
servants  may  thence  be  satisfied,  that  it  will  be  in  their 
power  to  maintain  a  family,  if  they  are  industrious. 

Such  is  the  general  state  of  ploughmen,  or  hinds^  as  they 
are  provincially  called,  in  the  counties  of  Berwick  and 
Roxburgh.  A  few  words  will  explain  their  situation  in  other 
districts. 

In  East-Lothian,  Mr  Brown  of  Markle  gives  the  follow* 
ing  account  of  the  wages  he  pajs  to  no  less  a  number  than 
14  married  servants.    They  are  all  paid  in  kind,  having 
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IS  bolls,  or  7S  bushels  of  oats,  3  bolls,  or  18  bushels  bar- 
ley, and  two  boHs,  or  8  bushels  peas  per  annumj  together 
with  maintenance  of  a  cow,  summer  and  winter,  a  piece  of 
land  for  potatoes,  generally  worth  L.l,  10s,  a  piece  of 
land  for  flax,  generally  worth  20s.,  liberty  to  keep  a  few 
hens,  what  dung  is  wanted  for  their  gardens,  coals  driven, 
and  their  whole  maintenance  during  harvest,  {which  usu- 
ally lasts  for  about  five  weeks),  and  if  they  do  not  receWe 
their  supper  in  kind,  they  are  paid  for  it  in  money.  The 
servants  who  sow  the  corn  receive,  beside  the  above  arti- 
cles, a  pair  of  shoes,  or  9s.  in  lieu  of  them,  and  those  who 
stack  the  grain,  have  half  a  boll  of  wheat  on  that  account. 
Taking  every  thing  at  a  fair  value,  the  wages  and  emolu- 
ments of  each  servant,  where  the  cow  is  well  maintained, 
may  be  calculated,  according  to  the  rate  of  markets  in  1810, 
at  L.38  sterling,  per  annum. 

In  Dumfries-shire,  Mr  Stewart  of  Hillside  gives  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the«xpence  of  Sleeping  a  married  farm* 
servant: 
A  cow  kept,  or  her  milk  furnished,  the  calf,  art 

a  month,  being  the  farmer'^s,  for  the  waste  , 

and  risk  of  the  cow  *,-.^%%%%%>%.v%w»%%<%%>%%>%^^w>%%%L,6  0  0 
52  stones  of  meal,  at  2s.  6d..w.^«^^w..%^'%«^^w^iM«,  6  10  0 
Potatoes,  from  3  to  6  <iart-loads,  according  to 

the  number  of  children,.,^«^^...^w.^«iv«.%wv««^%'«^v.^  S  0  0 
House  and  firing,«^.»%«v«^vv%«<vv%-»^^v%-»*%^-vv«^<v%-»^^%'^<»««%  2  10  0 
lVfoney*wages,-vv»vvv»>%%%4^v%«<v%<%%'M/k«^w«^-u^^«'%«^^^^        15    0    0 

L.32    0    0 


*  Some  farmers  stipulate  to  ^t  the  calf,  for  50s.  or  60s.  at  three  months 
oM»  or  when  weaned ;  but  this  may  occasion  disputes.  It  is  much  better 
for  the  master,  if  he  wishes  for  the  servant^s  calf,  to  purchase  it  at  the  mar- 
ket price. 
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S^rants  who  have  not  a  cow^s  milk:,  get  a  Scotch  pint, 
(2  English  quarts),  of  skiinmed*milk  daily,  for  nine  moathf, 
which  maj  be  reckoned  worth  30s.  This  wiU  bring  tb^ 
wages  to  L.28,  10s* 

Mr  Boyd,  of  Fowis,  near  Stirling,  estimates  the  expenice 
of  a  married  servant  at  Li.32 :  Mr  Qlair  of  Montagu^  pear^ 
Perth,  at  L.31  sterling. 

In  the  Mearns,  the  following  is  the  calculated  expence: 

r 
• 

xn  nioney,  y eari y, v»%%%»%»»%i»^%<»»i^^»%»i»%%^^i»%%^<»mv»^>% ji  <#  x vF .  X\3  %p- 

xn  coaiS,%%v%»i>%<w%»^%«%%<%<%%'v%%'»%%^»%%w»%»^%%o»%ei^i»»%%^%»»       X'     x  vj 

xn  pocatpe  grounQy<»%^i»%%'»%^%i»»»%<%»%%'w%^»'%%'%i»*»»%»»%<»      u  xo  u 

In  meal,  6 J  bolls,  atL.!,  4s.,»%^>»»»%»%^%%%%>>^'»%%v»      7  1$  0 

A  cow,  kept  summer  and  winter,^%%.v%%%^%^^v>.      5    0  0 
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In  Caithness,  a  married  man  receives  L.8  of  money-wa|^ 
and  seven  bolls  of  meal,  which  is  calculated  to  be  worth,  on 
an  average,  SOs.  per  boll,  with  the  keep  of  a  cow,  which 
being  but  small  in  size,  and  perhaps  but  indifferently  kept, 
consequently  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  L.3  addi- 
tional,  and  a  house  and  fuel,  worth  about  L.3  more,  conse-^ 
quently  the  whole  will  not  exceed  L.21. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  wages  of  servants  diminish  as  we 
proceed  northwards.  The  additional  expence,  however,  of 
farmrservants,  in  the  more  southern  districts,  is,  in  general, 
amply  compensated,  by  the  additional  skill  and  industry  of 
those  who  receive  it. 

18.  Married  Servants. — It  is  here  proper  to  discuss  the 
important  question,  whether  single  or  married  farm-ser- 
vants ought  to  be  preferred,  and  to  lay  before  the  reader 


ei^oide  cxf  several  uitelligent  practical  farmers,  in  sop* 
port  of  tbe  married  system. 

Mr  Stewart  of  Hillside  remarks,  that  married  s^va&ts 
are  generally  more  steady  than  the  unmarried,  and  also 
more  docile,  feeling  that  they  cannot  sa  easily  move  thera- 
sehres  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  if  thrown  out  of 
y/foA  for  a  very  short  time,  that  they  have  more  than  them* 
sehres:  to  provide  for,  having  in  general  a  numerous  and 
dbmorous  progeny.  This  system  is  useful  in  various  re*, 
spectfi.  If  the  master  is  solicitous  about  their  welfare,  by 
Mention  to  their  wants  and  necessities,  they  are  incHned 
to  continue  with  him,  and  at  length  a  mutual  attachment 
q)rings.up  between  the  master  and  the  servant;  the  ser- 
vant is  thus  induced  to  attend  to  the  manner  of  perform- 
iag  his  work,  so  as  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  farmer, 
(wiiieh  rarely  enters  into  the  views  of  unmarried  servants), 
and  even  to  exceed  the  mere  performance  of  the  duty  re- 
hired of  him.  Besides  this  the  horses  will  be  better 
cared  for,  will  do  their  work  more  easily,  and  their  lives 
will  be  considerably  prolonged,  by  keeping  the  same  per- 
sons long  about  them,  so  as  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  their  tempers,  instead  of  changing  every  half  year*. 
Inhere  ought  to  be,  however,  one  unmarried  servant,  who 
can  be  depended  upon,  to  be  near  the  horses,  in  case  of 
a^denta  during  the  night. 

Mr  Dudgeon  of  Primrose  Hill  states,  that  the  necessity 
eC  fiumithing  a  house,  and  purchasing  a  eow,  before  they 
t6fk  pr^ose  entering  into  a  married  state,  holds  out  a 
strong  incentive  to  early  habits  of  sobriety  and  frugality, 


*  It  is  a  great  public  disadvantage  attending  small  farms,  that  the  ser- 
vants must  be  unmarried,  as  the  small  farmer  cannot  afford-  accommoda- 
tion to  married  servants. 
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and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  decencj  of  cfaaracter  ii 
after  life,  for  which  the  individuals  of  this  class  (in  SeoC- 
land)  are  so  justly  distinguished*. 

In  a  communication  from  Mr  Jack  of  Moncur^  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  the  advantages  of  having  married  ser- 
vants are  ably  stated.  It  is  there  observed,  thai  they  do 
not  remove  so  often,  which  is  a  great  benefit ;  that  they 
get  acquainted  with  the  farmer^s  plans  of  working;  and 
that  their  families  are  useful  in  harvest,  and  among  driD 
crops,  both  of  which  are  done  by  piece-work.  Indeed, 
within  these  eight  or  ten  years  past,  the  harvest  work^ 
which  was  formerly  performed  by  people  from  Athol,  it 
BOW  executed,  in  that  district,  by  the  inhabitants,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  by  women  and  children. 
.  Mr  Ballingall,  in  Fifeshire,  also  prefers  married  servants, 
as  being  more  steady  and  industrious,  as  well  as  sober,  and 
always  at  home ;  and  as  their  families  furnish  abundance 
of  turnip  hoers,  who  are  inured  to  work  from  the  time  thi^y 
are  able  to  lift  a  hoe« 

Mr  Thomson  of  Bewlie,  in  Roxburghshire,  is  likewise 
strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  married  servants.  He 
observes,  that  large  farms  have  a  tendency  to  increase  p^ 
pulation,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  farm  them  to  advantage 
without  married  servants;  such  servants  are  not  only  the 
best,  but  their  children  are  in  general  numerous,  strong, 
and  healthy. 

Mr  Walker  of  Wooden  gives  a  decided  preference  to 
married  over  unmarried  servants,  both  in  respect  to  cheap- 
ness and  attention  to  business.  The  unmarried  servants, 
receiving  high  wages  in  money,  and  plentifully  fed  in  their 
masters'  kitchens,  have  nothing  to  care  for,  and  of  course 


*  This  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  system  of  the  masters  providlnj; 
cows. 
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luure  no  incitements  to  habits  of  economy.  They  are  con- 
sequently apt  to  spend  their  money  on  foolish  and  extra- 
vagant articles  of  dress,  and  sometimes  in  a  less  harmless 
yfay  at  the  ale-house  ;  while  the  married  servant  uniformly 
returns  from  his  work  to  his  own  peaceful  family^  and  con- 
tentedly shares  in  their  homely,  but  wholesome  meal. 
.  24r  Blair  of  Montague,  near  Perth,  calculates  the  ex- 
gc^ace  of  a  married  servant,  at  L.31,  lis.,  and  of  an  un- 
married servant  at  L.33,  making  the  former  the  cheapest. 
^-Some  farmers  object  to  married  servants,  as  troublesome 
dbpttt.  their  cows  and  houses  *,  and  as  being  disposed  to 
pilfer^  for  the  sake  of  their  cows  and  families ;  but  from  the 
gbservations  above  detailed,  the  superiority  of  married  ser- 
vants can  hardly  be  questioned,  and  they  seem  indeed  to 
be  almost  indispensable  for  large  farms.  Their  utility  also 
in  training  up  such  numbers  of  young  persons,  to  the  la- 
bours, and  to  the  art  of  husbandry,  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated. 

In  regard  to  the  public,  it  has  been  well  observed,  that 
married  servants  not  only  are  the  best  for  the  farmer,  but 
add  strength  to  the  state ;  and  indeed  it  is  of  such  conse- 
qqence  to  have  a  healthy  and  numerous  agricultural  popu- 
lation^ that  it  might  be  politic  to  give,  by  way  of  premium, 
to  those  farmers  whose  ploughmen  were  married,  a  deduc- 


:3C 


*  As  to  beiBg  troublesome  about  the  cows  and  the  offices,  it  should  be 
nMkedf  that  the  cows  should  have  a  separate  house  near  their  cottages, 
tte  doors  always  unlocked,  that  the  master,  or  his  confidential  servant,  may 
see  what  is  going  on.  They  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  cow-house  with  the 
master's  cows,  which  occasions  the  wives  and  children  to  make  perpetual 
errands  to  the  offices.  Indeed,  when  they  are  fed  together,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  giving  the  servants*  cows,  whatever  is  given  te  the  mas- 
ter's, which  Is  not  to  be  pxpected* 
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tion  of  the  horse  tax,  as  a  mark  of  public  approbation  of 
so  advantageous  a  sjstem. 

In  many  of  the  returns  transmitted  to  me,  the  plough- 
men are  all  married,  in  others  only  two  or  three  on  a  farm 
are  in  the  single  state ;  but,  on  an  average,  ten  out  of 
twelve,  or  five-sixths,  are  married,  forming  little  colonies, 
of  a  description  of  persons  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and 
meritorious ;  decent  and  orderly  in  their  behaviour,  and 
deserving  every  possible  degree  of  encouragement. 

Though  it  may  be  attended  with  some  disadvantages, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  it  greatly  contributes  to  the  comfort  of 
the  farmer,  to  have  his  servants  married.  Their  vietu&b 
are  prepared  in  their  own  houses,  and  there  is  no  grumb- 
ling, either  regarding  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  their 
food  ; — a  source  of  endless  complaint  where  a  contrary 
system  is  adopted  *^ 

In  regard  to  unmarried  servants,  most  farmers  keep  one 
or  two  lads  who  live  in  the  house,  and  who  each  work  a 
pair  of  horses.  Their  wages  vary,  from  L.5  or  L.6,  up  to 
L.12  half  yearly,  (the  term  for  which  they  are  engaged), 
and  they  have  their  full  board  in  the  farmer''s  kitchen.  As 
soon  as  they  earn  a  sufficient  sum  to  furnish  a  house,  and 
purchase  a  cow,  they  generally  get  into  the  married  state. 

19.  Average  Number  of  Children. — The  hinds  do  not  mar- 


*  It  is  well  known,  that  farm*servants,  when  kept  in  a  house»  are  ex- 
tremely troublesome  about  their  victuals ;  indeed,  such  is  the  fervcne 
nature  ef  mankind  in  general,  that  the  better  they  are  treated,  the  saucier 
they  are  apt  to  become,  and  the  more  disposed  to  grumble.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  expence  of  keeping  an  unmarried  servant  in  the  master's 
house,  as  it  depends  upon  the  extent  of  his  appetite,  as  well  as  the  mode  ef 
feeding.  Sonie  unmarried  servants,  however,  are  necessary,  to  be  trained 
up  to  ploughing,  and  other  agricultural  operations. 
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jj  until  ihey  have  jaccamulated  some  capital,  to  enable 
tbem  to  purchase  furniture,  a  cow,  a  pig.  Sec.  Some  con- 
tend, that  the  average  of  a  hind^s  family  may  be  stated  at 
five  children ;  others,  however,  consider  that  estimate  to 
be  too  low ;  for  in  several  cases  they  rear  from  seven  to 
eighty  and  even  nine  children. 

20.  Whether  the  Children  are  educated  ? — Any  neglect  in 
ao  ess^tial  a  duty  as  that  of  educating  their  children,  is 
held  to  be  so  scandalous,  that  hardly  tfn  instance  of  it  is 
known.  Boys  and  girls  are  invariably  taught  to  read;  and, 
before  their  leaving  school,  their  Bible  is  made  perfectly 
familiar  to  them.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  their  cate- 
chism is  also  reckoned  indispensable.  They  are  generally 
taught  to  write  a  little,  especially  the  boys,  and  sometimes 
to  cast  accounts ;  and  this  most  commendable  attention  to 
the  education  of  their  children,  seems  to  gather  strength, 
.  with  the  more  eflScient  circumstances  of  their  parents. 

4 

.  91.  What  becomes  of  their  Families  f'-^'M.ost  commonly,  at 
.least  one  lad  in  a  family,  remains  in  the  humble  calling  .of 
his  father;  but  the  greater  proportion  of  them  betake 
themselves  to  different  trades ;  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  which,  they  are  in  general  well  fitted  by  early 
habits  of  frugality  and  industry.  A  few  become  soldiers ; 
a  number  are  compelled  by  ballot  to  serve  in  the  militia, 
or  more  commonly  their  own,  or  the  hard  earnings  of  their 
friends,  are  wrung  from  them,  to  provide  substitutes,  when 
the  lot  falls  upon  them.  The  sea  being  generally  regarded 
by  them  with  horror  and  aversion,  the  navy  derives  little 
,pr  no  advantage  from  this  source. 

The  females  seldom  get  into  the  state  of  matrimony 
until  they  have  fully,  attained  the  years  of  discretion ;  the 
phldgm  or  prudence  of  their  country  gallants,  seldon\  fa- 
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vouring  very  early  matches.  Before  this  impoitaitt  efa 
in  their  life,  they  are  employed  in  the  manner  already  it* 
scribed,  or  enter  into  senrice,  in  the  houses  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  and  farmers* 

22.  What  becomes  of  the  Hinds  in  their  old  Age  ?^— Many 
hinds  who  have  brought  up  large  families,  have,  in  their 
old  age,  a  pretty  considerable  sum  remaining.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  careful  husband  and  wife,  to  save  L.tO 
yearly,  if  the  family  are  all  healthy.  It  is  common  for 
an  unmarried  son  ^^  to  take  the  hinding,'^  as  they  term  ft, 
when  his  parents  are  old,  and  let  the  old  people  live  along 
with  him,  and  do  what  little  work  they  can.  The  fathers 
sometimes  takes  care  of  the  cattle,  work  at  hedges,  or 
with  the  spade,  &c.  and  from  their  habitual  temperance, 
and  the  regular  pursuits  of  their  youth,  they  are  usually 
capable  of  earning  a  scanty  subsistence,  as  day-labObrert, 
or  otherwise,  until  the  very  verge  of  old  age.  When  at- 
solutely  unfitted  for  labour,  by  infirmity,  or  extreme  old 
age,  they  are  maintained  by  their  children,  or  by  the  pa- 
rish poor-rates ;  which  last,  unfortunately,  begin  to  supers 
sede  the  former  mode  of  support ;  for  within  the  memory 
of  many,  the  disgrace  of  permitting  an  aged  parent,  or 
near  relation,  to  be  beholden  for  his  subsistence  to  this 
legal  sort  of  beggary,  would  have  stimulated  the  most  pro- 
fligate to  industry. 

23.  Their  manners  and  Character  P— The  manners  of  thfe 
class  of  people  accord  to  their  situation  in  life,  being  sim- 
ple, orderly,  and  decent.  They  live  contented,  happy, 
and  independent,  and  rear  large  families  of  healthy  and 
hardy  children,  to  support  them  in  their  old  age,  and  to 
follow  them  in  their  industrious  habits. 

Though  they  labour  incessantly  during  six  days  of  the 
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week,  Sunday  is  to  them  a  real  day  of  rest,  and  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  attention  to  religious  ordinance?, 
and  to  the  instruction  of  their  children  in  the  duties  they 
have  to  perform.  The  Scotch  farm-servants  are  fully  as 
extravagant  in  the  articles  of  clothing,  if  not  more  so, 
than  the  English.  They  have  all  their  Sunday^s  garb, 
and  rarely  attend  church,  on  that  day,  in  their  common 
dress. 

'  24«  What  would  improve  the  situation  of  the  peasaritry  f'^ 
Owing  to  the  numerous  families  which  they  generally 
rear,  it  is  seldom  possible  for  them  to  accumulate  any. 
capital,  as  a  provision  for  their  old  age ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  they  could  easily  afford  small  weekly  pay- 
ments, that  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  them  a  comfort* 
able  and  independent  subsistence  when  advanced  in  life. 
Nothing  therefore  is  wanted,  to  complete  the  comfortable 
«ituation  of  this  most  deserving  class  of  the  community, 
but  the  institution  of  Benefit  Societies ;  and  the  person 
who  would  establish  a  safe  and  practicable  plan  for  that 
purpose,  would  prove  of  infinite  service  ta  them  and  to  the 
public  ♦. 

d5.  Objections  to  the  above  System  €onsidered,^»lt  must 
aot.:be  imagined,  however,  that  this  system  has  not  been 


*  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  belonging  to  a  Benefit  Sodetj,  ought  to 
te  legislatively  rendered  compulsatorj  on  every  individual  in  the  empire 
above  fburteen  years  of  age,  and  under  forty.  The  destructive  poor-rate«i 
inust  take  care  of  the  older  till  they  die  out.  Every  parish  ought  to  assist 
the  funds  at  the  outset,  for  a  few  years,  till  well  established,  which  will  be 
an  enormous  eventual  saving.  The  establishment  of  Benefit  Societies  uni- 
Yeraally,  upon  a  broad  and  judicious  basis,  would  immortalize  any  minialer 
^ho  carried  it  into  effisct. 
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objected  to ;  but  the  objections  urged  do  not  seem  to  be 
material.  It  has  been  said,  that  it  would  be  mbdi  better 
to  lay  down  at  the  ploughmens  doors  a  certahn  qoantitjr 
of  potatoes,  than  to  give«them  the  trouble  of  raising  them 
by  their  own  labour;  and  to  furnish  them  with  milk,  in- 
stead of  permitting  them  to  keep  a  cow.  Tfaesie  piivil^ei, 
it  is  admitted,  are  attended  with  some  inconvenieilcci. 
Their  potatoe  land  may  not  be  so  completely  worked  up  k 
that  belonging  to  the  farmer ;  and  the  servant^s  family  may 
not  always  be  in  a  state  to  pay  sufficient  attentidtt  t6  the 
cow,  who  may  suffer  by  their  neglect:  Bui  the  great  d8« 
ject  i«,  to  make  farm-servants  and  their  famUie*  inda.. 
triotis,  economical,  and,  above  all,  happy ;  and  to  interest 
them  in  the  prosperity  of  their  master,  and  ;the  "itelftun  tf 
their  country.  All  this  is  best  effected,  by  ^^t^ibg  them 
the  possession  of  property ^  in  the  preserration  and  adfUo^ 
tages  of  which  they  must  feel  themselves  deeply  interest- 
ed. I  haw  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  if  the  farni-senralkts  ia 
England  were  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  afadvl 
described,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  countiy. 
The  Scotch  farmer  can  at  all  times  have  the  command  of 
his  farm-servants ;  and  when  he  wants  any  thing  done,  he 
knows  where  to  find  them  immediately,  as  they  are  all 
living  on  the  premises,  with  their  families,  in  their  own 
houses.  But  the  English  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
go  a  mile  or  two  off,  or  more,  to  find  his  people ;  and,  per- 
haps, must  go  from  pot-house  to  pot-house,  before  he  can 
get  them ;  and  then  in  a  situation  unfit  for  labour,  which 
not  only  disappoints  their  employer,  but  such  a  way  of 
expending  their  earning,  beggars  their  families,  and  com 
pels  them  to  apply  to  the  parish  for  relief  ♦.     This  is  one 


•  Hence  the  advantage  of  paying  wages  in  kind,  as  has  been  alreadj  re- 
marked. When  they  have  but  little  money  in  their  possession,  they  art 
not  tempted  to  go  to  the  alehouse. 


gttht  caUM  of  the  heavy  poor-rates  all  over  the  kingdom. 
Kothihg  would  tend  more  to  diminish  those  rates,  and  to 
reform  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes,  than  for  the  pro- 
lirietors  of  landed  property  in  England,  to  build,  on  every 
fanti,  a  sufficient  number  of  cottages,  for  the  residence  of 
ftrnt^servants  and  their  families,  with  small  gardens  at- 
lilched  to  each.  The  farmer  would  thus,  at  all  times,  have 
the  command  of  his  servants ;  and  it  would  be  the  means 
of  keeping  them  out  of  public-houses.  It  would  not  then 
be  necessary  to  send  for  them  in  a  morning  to  go  out  with 
their  horses,  which  is  too  often  the  case  at  present,  by 
means  of  which  a  great  deal  of  time  is  lost,  not  only  of  the 
labour  of  the  men,  but  of  the  horses. 

$6.  Other  ParihrservarUs. — Besides  the  ploughmen^  to 
whom  the  preceding  observations  principally  apply*  a  va^ 
riety  of  other  servants  are  essential  on  large  farms,  a^ 
ah^ph^rds,  siritths,  carpenters,  and  persons  to  do  other 
kinds  of  husbandry  work,  unconnected  with  horse-labour* 
ttbese  are  necessary  under  an  improved  system,  indepen- 
dent of  day-labourers,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned.  A 
lAlltiber  of  female  servants  are  also  kept,  particularly  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who,  besides  milking 
|lie  cows,  and  assisting  in  weeding  the  crops,  and  taking 
care  of  the  house,  and  the  farmer^s  children,  are  employed 
firi  q[>inning  lint  yarn,  to  be  manufactured  into  linen,  for  the 
we  of  the  family  *. 


aajj;ju 


•  It  iltay  not  be  improper  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  system  adopted 
te  Mme  of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  in  regard  to  farm-servants, 
%kt  tht  sake  of  comparison  with  the  preceding  statement. 

1.  The  general  mode  of  paying  farm-servonts,  (not  ]al)oiu:ers),  in  Eng* 
land,  is  by  yearly  wages  in  money,  with  board  in  the  farmer's  house. 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  form  too  high  an  i( 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Scotch  farm-servants,  in  the  more 
improved  districts  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  justly  remarked 
in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  that  notwithstanding  the  improved 
implements  which  have  been  introduced  into  that  district^ 
yet  {that  farming  there  would  have  been  in  a  very  hukr 
ward  state,   if  it  were  not  for  the  valuable  servants  of 


2.  In  general  no  perquisites  are  allowed  to  farm-servants ;  but  m  Sufiblkr 
the  tradesmen  with  whom  the  farmer  deals,  gives  his  men  from  Is.  to 
2s.  6d.  to  spend  at  •  their  harvest-home.  3.  Servants  are  never  allowed 
any  emolument  by  working  for  other  men  than  their  masters.  4.  Ser- 
vants drink  what  small-beer  they  please ;  the  allowance  of  ale,  is  usually 
a  pint  at  each  of  the  three  meals,  (some  only  a  quart  a-day),  except  in 
harvest,  when  three  quarts  a-day  are  allowed ;  and  whenever  the  farmer 
wants  to  excite  diligence,  it  is  done  by  ale.  5.  Servants  cannot  tiiMi<  on 
any  thing  that  relates  to  the  feeding  of  horses ;  but  they  prefer  the  service 
of  those  who  feed  well,  and  keep  crack-teams.  Servants  are  very  apt  to 
give  more  corn  than  their  masters  allow,  and  complaints  are  very  common 
before  magistrates  on  this  head.  6.  The  farmers  who  keep  crack-teams* 
Indu^  in  expensive  harness,  with  bells  in  unison,  &c. ;  and  servants  like 
to  let  themselves  to  such  masters ;  but  such  appendages  to  the  harness  it 
never  insisted  on.  7.  In  winter  the  hours  of  work  are  from  light  to  dark» 
but  the  horse-keepers  are  in  the  stable  two  hours  before  it  is  light.  In  sum- 
mer the  teams  are  in  the  fields  at  six  o'clock ;  they  plough  for  eight  hours, 
or  eight  hours  and  a  half,  but  breakfast  under  the  hedge :  this  for  one  jour- 
ney, but  two  journeys  are  common  ;  In  which  case  they  breakfast  before 
they  go  out ;  plough  four,  or  four  hours  and  a  half;  come  home  to  dine  and 
bait  the  horses,  then  out  again  te  plough  for  four  or  four  hours  and  a  half 
more.  Servants,  not  ploughmen,  work  from  six  to  six,  except  one  hour 
and  a  half  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  9.  No  allowance  of  days  for  fairs ;  if 
asked,  which  may  happen  once  or  twice  a-year,  it  is  gratuitous  in  the  mas- 
ter. 10.  It  is  not  at  all  common  for  servants  to  refuse  to  work,  except  un- 
der certain  bargains,  in  harvest ;  in  which  they  will  do  no  other  than  har- 
vest work ;  but  farmers  are  attentive  to  have  jobs  of  various  sorts  ready,  to 
which  they  can  set  their  men,  in  case  of  weather  too  bad  for  working 
abroa4^ 
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*which  thef  were  possessed.  Mr  Walker  of  Wooden  states 
it  to  be  his  firm  belief,  that  there  is  not,  in  any  countiy, 
a.  more  temperate,  virtuous,  and  deserving  set  of  people, 
than  the  hinds,  or  married  servants  of  Roxburghshire,  and 
their  families ;  and  a  respectable  farmer  in  East-Lothian^ 
"(Mr  Pringle  of  Ballencrieff),  who  has  travelled  even  into 
foreign  countries  in  search  of  agricultural  information,  re- 
presents the  farm-servants  in  that  district,  as  almost  always 
sober,  steady,  and  regular;  and^  on  the  whole,  the  best 
aervants  he  ever  saw  *• 


Sect.  IlU'^ApprefUices  in  Husbandry. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  plan  of  having  ap- 
prentices in  husbandry  is  not  more  common.  Mr  Walker 
of  Mellendean,  who  has  adopted  that  plan,  has  favoured 
me  with  the  following  account  of  his  system,  which  I  hope 
others  will  be  induced  to  follow,  when  they  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  its  nature.  He  informs  me,  that  the  youngv 
men  whom  he  has  hitherto  had  under  him  as  apprentices. 


*  Unfortunately  this  character  is  not  applicable  to  the  servants  in  the 
BC^bourhood  of  great  towns,  who,  in  various  respects,  are  of  a  descrip« 
tiim  materially  diffbrent,  more  especially  in  regard  to  their  moral  cha- 
racter, their  industry,  and  their  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  masters.  In 
regard  to  the  account  above  given,  of  the  situation  of  farm-servants  in 
the  more  improved  districts  of  Scotland,  the  late  Mr  Money  Hill,  an  emi- 
■ttit  agriculturist  in  Norfolk,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  information  it 
contained,  that  he  declared  it  to  be  **  the  most  valuable  document  that  had 
**  ever  come  under  his  consideration." 
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hare  uniformly  paid  him  ten  pound«.  Some  of  tkw  rf- 
main  two  years  with  him,  but  the  greater  immber.fnljr 
one.  They  eat  in  his  kitchen,  where  they  have  ftlw^yp 
{denty  of  plain  wholesojne  food.  He  takes  none  wl|o.  ^^ 
above  living  in  that  way,  or  who  will  ^t  put  their  }i4ll4 
to  whatever  is  going  forward  on  the  iaroL  He  h^  so^ier 
times  been  offered  ten  times  the  above  sum  to  take  ip 
young  gentlemen,  to  eat  and  associate  with  his  pwa  ianii- 
ly,  but  this  he  has  uniformly  declined.  These  young  D9^i 
have  an  opportunity  of  attending  to  evefy  operatjuwi  gi 
husbandry,  as  practised  on  Mr  Walker^s  farm,  and  are 
taught  to  sow,  to  build  stacks,  to  hold  the  plough,  &c; 
Having  hitherto  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  none  but 
steady  young  men,  he  rather  considers  them  profitable  than 
otherwise,  and  at  some  seasons  he  finds  them  particularly 
useful.  In  other  cases,  farmery  have  b^en  prevailed  upon 
to  receive  young  men  who  are  above  common  labour ;  and 
it  is  certainly  an  advantage,  where  circumstance  will  ad- 
mit of  it,  that  the  apprentice  shpuld  be  occftsiopaUy  tali;eil 
to  markets,  and  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  farmer^s  con- 
versation, and  instructions,  in  the  higher  departmenl^  of 
his  business. 

What  a  pity  it  is,  that  experimental  farms  were  not 
established  at  the  public  expence,  where  not  only  persons 
in  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  but  even  those  connect- 
ed with  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  might  be  instructed,  as 
apprentices,  or  students,  in  the  practical  details  of  agri- 
culture. 
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S«CT.  IV .-^Of  Daj^Labourers. 

In  i^dditiop  to  the  farm-servants  of  various  descriptions 
^ibove  described)  a  number  of  other  labourers  are  occa- 
sionallj  employed  in  various  operations  about  a  farm,  as 
women  and  children  at  turnip  hoeing,  &c. ;  men  to  cut  the 
haj ;  reapers  to  cut  the  corn :  many  are  also  employed 
i9  scouring  ditches,  clipping  hedges,  draining,  enclosing, 
he*  90  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  a  district, 
under  an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  can  hardly  be 
enumerated  *. 

The  v?age8  vary  in  different  districts,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  other  circum- 
stances.  It  is  well  observed  by  Mr  Church  of  Hitchill, 
that  field  work  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  tasked 
out,  or  let  by  the  piece  or  job.     Were  this  generally  done. 


*  The  hinds  and  house  servants  have  sufScient  emplojrment,  in  plough* 
ingt  and  other  operations  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  the 
labouring  work  of  which,  as  hay-making,  mowing,  hedging,  ditching, 
drainii^y  and  the  like,  is  performed  by  iire4  Iflbtntrerst  either  hy  contract 
or  piece  work,  or  by  wages  varying  Crom  2s.  6d.  a-day  in  summer,  to  1^ 
in  winter.  When  hired  for  the  whole  year  round,  such  labourers  generally 
receive  from  lOs.  6d.  to  12s.  a-week.  Kerr*s  Berwickshire,  p.  418.— This 
htturs  of  labour,  during  eight  months,  are  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six 
in  the  evfviisg,  wi^  one  hour  fur  breakfast,  and  one  for  dinne;r,  at  niae 
sod  one  o^clpflf,  respectively.  In  the  four  winter  months,  of  Noveiqbfr, 
December,  January,  and  February,  work  continues  during  good  light, 
wheh  frost  allows,  and  breakfast  is  taken  before  work  begins.  Kerr's  Ber^ 
wick6hire,,Pi4ilO. 
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the  same  number  of  hands  would  go  through  much  men 
work,  than  they  will  do  by  day  wages ;  and  by  this  me- 
thod also,  more  labour  would  be  gained  to  the  communi- 
ty, and  generally  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  the  employer.  The 
only  argument  against  piece-work  is,  that  unless  the  farash 
er  is  a  complete  judge  of  his  business,  and  diligently  super- 
intends  the  execution,  the  work  will  often  be  slorenly 
performed. 

In  regard  to  day-labourers  in  general,  the  sulgect  lias 
been  already  so  frequently  discussed,  that  it  seems  umie- 
cessary  to  dwell  upon  it  at  any  length.  The  whole  plan 
of  having  married  farm-servants,  however,  according  to 
the  system  adopted  in  the  more  improved  districts  of  Scot- 
land, having  never  hitherto  been  minutely  explained,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  enter  into  it  in  detail,  as  it  seemed 
to  me  peculiarly  well  entitled  to  all  the  attention  that  could 
possibly  be  bestowed  upon  it. 


Sect.  \, '^Arrangement  of  Agricultural  Labour. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  state  some  observa- 
tions transmitted  to  me  by  Mr  Church,  on  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  agricultural  labour,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  attending  the  management  of.  an  arable 
farm.  On  it  indeed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  hinges 
the  profit  or  loss  of  the  farmer.  To  dispose  of  the  labour- 
ing persons  and  cattle  upon  a  farm,  at  such  work  as  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  profitable,  and  to  see  that  they  are 
fully,  constantly,  and  regularly  employed,  requires,  at  all 
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times,  the  eye  of  the  vigilant  husbandman.  Under  a  good 
sjstem  of  husbandry,  a  farm  fuf'nishes  regular  employ- 
ment, both  to  the  servants  and  to  the  cattle,  throughout 
the  whole  year.  On  a  considerable  farm,  it  is  proper  to 
have  servants  appropriated  for  each  of  the  most  impor- 
tant departments  of  labour,  as  there  is  often  a  great  lo^s 
of  time,  where  the  same  persons  are  frequently  changing 
their  employments.  Besides,  as  Dr  Smith  has  so  ably 
elucidated  in  his  description  of  pin-making,  the  work  is 
executed,  not  only  more  expeditiously,  but  also  much 
better,  in  consequence  of  the  same  hands  being  constantly 
employed  in  it.  For  that  purpose,  the  ploughmen  ought 
to  be  kept  chiefly  at  work  with  their  horses,  in  ploughing, 
or  carting ;  and  indeed,  (as  an  English  gentleman  has  weU 
observed),  in  Scotland  they  are  in  a  manner  tied  to  their 
horses,  having  hardly  any  work  to  do  independent  of  them* 
They  are  therefore  as  careful  of,  and  as  much  attached  to 
them,  as  if  they  were  their  own.  Every  ploughman  also, 
besides  the  care  of  his  horses,  has  his  harness,  plough, 
cart,  &c.  for  which  he  is  responsible.  Common  or  day- 
labourers  ought  to  be  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
draining,  ditching,  &c. 


CONCLUDING  BEMAEK9 


ON  TMt 


SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED  IN  THE  TBREE  PRECEDING 


DISSERTATIONS. 


On  the  whole,  what  spectacle  can  be  more  delightfal} 
than  to  see  a  large  estate,  under  the  direction  of  an  intel- 
ligent landlord,  or  of  one  competent  to  the  task  of  mana- 
ging it  to  advantage,  where  the  farms  are  of  a  proper  size, 
where  they  are  occupied  by  industrious  and  skilful  tenants, 
anxious  to  promote,  in  consequence  of  the  leases  they  en- 
Joy,  the  improvement  of  the  land  in  their  possession ;  and 
where  the  cultivation  is  carried  on,  by  a  number  of  mar- 
ried servants,  enjoying  a  fair  competence,  and  rearing 
large  families,  sufficient,  not  only  to  replace  themselves, 
but  also,  from  their  surplus  population,  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, and  even  the  waste,  of  the  other  labouring  classes  of 
the  community?  Such  a  system  has,  I  believe,  been  brought 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  and  is  carried  on  to  a 
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greater  extent,  in  the  more  improved  4istricts  of  Scotland, 
than  in  anj  other  country  in  the  universe  *. 


*  What  a  contrast  between  a  country,  under  an  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry, and  one  where  the  art  of  agriculture  is  either  unknown  or  neglect- 
ed. Compare,  for  instance*  the  state  ^f  the  Lothians  at  this  time,  with 
that  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  described  in  the  following  paragraph,  taken  from 
a  manuscript  collection  of  law  cases  extracted  out  of  the  ancient  records  of 
that  island,  by  J.  Parr,  anno  1699. 

**Anno  1649,  was  a  direct  famine ;  domiciliary  visits  to  farmers ;  every 
*'  housekeeper  ordered  to  spare  two  meals  a-week  from  themselves  and  fa- 
**  milles,  to  distribute  among  the  poor.  Many  died  through  hunger ;  most 
**  part  of  the  poorer  sort  scarce  able  to  stand  for  want  of  sustenance." 

What  was  any  scarcity  we  have  lately  experienced  in  this  country,  to 
such  a  state  of  real  famine,  thus  briefly  described  ? 

The  impertance  of  agriculture  is  strongly  inculcated  in  the  following 
passage  from  Aristotle,  (Polit.  L.  1.  c.  xi.  p.  308,  Edit.  du.  val.)»  who  was 
fully  convinced,  that  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  were  the  surest  sources 
of  national  happiness  and  prosperity. 

The  following  translation  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  original: — **  Having  thus  given  the  theory  of  economy,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  practice,  observing,  that  as  the  theory  is  a  liberal  study,  the 
practice  is  a  necessary  occupation.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  surely  and. 
honourably  improve  his  fortune,  must  first  acquire  an  experimental  know- 
ledge of  the  various  kinds  of  cattle,  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep  ;  he  must  exa- 
mine their  many  and  excellent  qualities  and  uses,  all  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  human  life ;  he  must  consider  and  compare  their  respective 
advantages,  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  local  circum- 
stances in  which  he  happens  to  be  placed.  Having  thus  provided  himself 
with  cattle,  the  living  instruments  of  agriculture,  he  will  next  direct  his 
attention  to  this  most  useful  art ;  distributing  the  labour  of  his  household, 
a»  circumstances  require,  among  the  various  branches  of  tillage,  and  plan- 
tation,  without  neglecting  those  benefits  that  spontaneously  ofibr  themselves 
from  bees,  birds,  and  fishes.  Such  are  the  most  natural  and  best  methods 
for  Improving  the  national  wealthy  and  augmenting  the  public  stock.*' 
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No.  I. 


OF    VARIOUS   CIRCUMSTANCES    WHICH    HAVE    INDIRECTLY   COIT* 
TRIJBUTED   TO   THE   EXCELLENCE   OF   SCOTCH   HUSBANDRY. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  Introduction^  other 
circumstances  have  likewise  indirectly  contributed  to  the  excel- 
lence  of  the  Husbandry  of  Scotland;  some  of  which  it  may  not  be 
improper  briefly  to  enumerate^  as  meriting  some  consideration. 

1.  The  inferiority  of  the  climate  of  Scotland,  compelled  the 
farmer  to  pay  particular  attention  to  every  means  by  which  so 
great  a  disadvantage  could  possibly  be  counteracted  *. 

2.  The  small  proportion  of  fertile  land  which  it  possesses,  ren- 
dered it  peculiarly  valuable,  and  was  a  strong  inducement  to 
make  it  as  productive  as  possible.  Where  Nature  is  bountiful, 
man  is  too  apt  to  become  indolent. 

f 


*  It  is  saidt  if  inferiority  of  climate  is  a  source  of  excellent  husbandrj, 
the  best  specimens  of  Scotch  fanning  should  be  found  in  the  Shetland  Islands. 
This,  however,  is  carrying  the  argument  to  an  extreme.  It  is  a  well-known 
iMt«  that  in  wann  climates,  men  are  habitually  too  indolent  to  be  good 
Jymers ;  and  where  the  soil  is  also  fertile,  they  have  no  call  for  exertion  { 
whffftasi  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  yet  the  climate  is  unfavourable,  it  re- 
quires a  continued  exertion  to  counteract  its  Influence.  This  tends  to  pro- 
tnote  good  husbandry,  for  the  farmer  must  be  continually  on  the  alert.  In 
idle  game  manner,  in  Holland,  the  koutes  andyWmstvre  are  in  a  remarkalde 
4igrec  deem,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  which  would  destroy 
both,  tat  for  the  perpetual  attention  of  the  people,  by  rubbto^  and  eorub* 
"IfiDg,  to  coupttnct  the  bad  cfllBCtii  of  so  moist  an  ttmosphere* 
TOI'.  II.  .  ^  . 
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3.  Tlie  skill  and  experience  which  the  Scots  had  acquired  in 
gardening,  convinced  them  how  productive  land  might  be  res* 
dered  by  due  attention  to  its  culture* 

4.  It  was  in  the  counties  which  border  upon  England,  that  the 
improved  system  of  Scotch  Husbandry  began;  and  there  arose^ 
at  the  same  time,  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation  between  the 
borderers  of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  tended  to  promote  their 
mutual  improvement. 

5.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  agricultural  improyeroents 
began  to  appear  at  an  earlier  period  in  England  than  in  Scotland, 
before  the  human  mind  had  fully  ripened^  and  before  a  know- 
ledge  of  mechanics,  or  the  habits  of  mercantile  accuracy,  had 
been  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection;  and  rules,  to  a  certain 
degree  advantageous,  having  been  once  established,  there  arose 
a  strong  prejudice  fn  their  favour,  which  it  was  difficult  to  eiadi- 
eate ;  whereas  the  improvements  of  Scotland  commenced  at  a 
more  advanced  and  enlightened  period  of  society,  when  great 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  arls^  and  in  the  conduct  of  everj 
•pecies  of  business,  and  after  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  in* 
dustry,  and  of  exertion,  had^been  excited. 

6.  In  many  parts  of  England,  more  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  the  sons  of 
farmers,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenures  by  which  farms 
are  held,  and  the  consequent  precarious  and  dependent  conditioa  . 
of  the  farmer,  were  induced  to  become  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, instead  of  continuing  in  the  farming  line,  and  thus  trans* 
ferred  to  commerce  the  capitals  acquired  by  husbandry;  whereas^ 
in  the  improved  districts  of  Scotland,  the  reverse  very  frequently 
takes  place ;  and  many  farmers  are  to  be  met  with,  who  have 
been  trained  to  other  professions,  but  who  prefer  the  agricultural 
to  every  other  occupation,  not  only  as  hekig  the  most  rational, 
but,  on  the  whole,  when  conducted  on  a  proper  scale,  and  where 
leases  are  granted,  as  liberal  and  as  independent  as  any  other, 
and  equally  advantageous  \ 


*  Several  farmers  in  Scotland  are  worth  from  L.  10,000  to  L.50,0d0,  trnd 
••me  even  more,  aU  acquired  by  husbandry.    It  is  only  where  leases  are 


7.  The  clergy  of  Scotland  have  had  their  fall  share  in  pro- 
moting a  spirit  of  improvement  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Their  situation  is  almost  peculiar  to  that  country.-— They  are  all 
resident,  and  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  them  are  fixed 
down  to  their  respective  livings,  without  any  reason  to  expect 
that  their  situation  will  ever  be  materially  ihiproved*  Each  of 
them  have  a  small  portion  of  land,  the  occupation  of  which  they 
hold  in  the  same  manner  as  tenants  on  alife*rent  lease;  and  hence 
have  an  interest  to  improve  their  little  spot,  to  which  they  are 
dften  induced  to  rent  an  addition,  which  they  cultivate  with  equal 
aeaL  Less  prejudiced,  and  possessing  more  extensive  informa* 
tioD>  than  many  of  their  neighbours,  they  are  often  the  first  to 
suggest,  and  even  to  attempt,  new  improvements.  When  these 
succeed  in  their  hands,  their  exainple  is  naturally  followed  by 
their  parishioners  *. 

8.  The  convertible  system  of  husbandry,  or  alternate  grain  and 
green  crops,  including  the  abolition  of  naked  fallow  on  turnip 
amifl^  is  completely  established  in  Scotland ;  and  is  by  far  the 
best  mode  that  has  hitherto  been  suggested,  for  the  productive 
(ultivatioA  of  a  o^uch  larger  proportion  of  England,  than  is  ge« 
HeraUy  believed  to  be  adapted  to  it. 

9*  The  correctness  with  which  the  fallowing  process  is  exe« 
cuted  in  strong  soils,  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  Scotch 
Husbandry.  It  is  not  repeated  so  frequently  as  it  is  in  many  dis^ 
tricts  of  England,  occurring,  in  general,  but  once  in  the  course 
^ttx  years;  the  soil  of  the  field,  however,  by  frequent  plough- 
ipgs,  (six  or  seven  times  where  necessary),  though  consisting  oC 
the  strongest  and  most  stubborn  clay,  is  thus  completely  puU 
▼erised,  weeds  are  extirpated,  insects  are  destroyed,  and  fertility 
inaured  during  the  whole  course.    The  depth  also  to  which  land 


granted  that  the  fanner  can  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,—**  Omnium 

renzm  ex  quibus  aliquid  adquiratur,  nihil  est   agricultura  melius,   nihil 

uberius,  nihU  lujmne  Ubero  <Ugmii9*" 

*  One  of  the  best  works  on  agriculture  was  written  by  th^jate  Mr  Adam 

Dicksoo,  minister  of  Whittingham  in  East-Lothia,D« 

aS 


is  ploughed  in  Scotland,  more  especially  when  it  is  Maweii  if 
considered  to  be  a  great  advantage. 

10.  Though  Scotland  cannot  boast  either  of  the  chalk-pits  of 
England,  or  the  limestone  gravel  of  Ireland,  yet  the  Scotch 
farmers,  aware  of  the  importance  of  calcareous  maniiresy  have 
carried  the  use  o^  burnt  limestone  to  an  extent,  and  manage  it 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  other  district.  Where 
shelUmarle  also  has  been^  discovered,  it  has  been  applied  on  a 
great  scale* 

11.  The  use  of  calcareouv  manures  having  augmented  the 
crops  of  corn,  and  improved  the  herbage,  the  farmers  in  Scot^ 
land  have  been  thereby  furnished  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
putrescent  matter,  which,  in  the  lighter  soils,  instead  of  being 
mixed  with  them  in  the  course  of  ploughing,  by  which  much  of 
its  strength  and  virtue  would  be  lost,  is  usually  deposited,  when 
either  turnips  or  potatoes  are  cultivated,  in  the  centre  of  a  drill, 
by  means  of  which^  as  much  advantage  as  possible  is  derived  from 
it;  and  in  this  way,  nearly  half  the  quantity  used  in  other  districta 
is  found  to  be  sufBcient. 

1^.  The  instruments  of  husbandry  adopted  by  the  fkrmers  in 
Scotland  are  distinguished  for  their  utility.  The  single-horse 
cart,  the  two-horse  plough,  the  fanner,  and  the  threshing-mill, 
are  excellent  implements  for  the  various  objects  for  which  they 
are  respectively  destined;  and  by  their  means,  the  expence  of  col* 
tivation  and  labour  is  greatly  reduced. 

18'.  The  great  attention  that  has*  been  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  roads,  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  of  infinite  advantaige 
to  the  agriculture  of  Scotland.^  A  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  a 
much  higher  rent,  where  he  has  that  accommodation,  than  where 
it  is  not  to  be  met  with.  Canals  also  have,  in  some  cases,  been 
of  use  ;  and  iron  rail-ways  are  likely  to  become  of  considerable 
advantage  to  the  more  interior  districts  \ 


*  The  iron  rail-way,  from  Berwick  to  Kelso,  which  may  afterwards  bf 
extended  farther  into  the  interior,  will  be  of  infiaite  advantage  to  leveni 
inland  districts.    Other  rail-ways  are  in  contemplation. 
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14.  The  iacreasiog  price  of  agricultural  produce  has,  in  a  pe- 
etiUar  manner,  operated  as  a  premium  to  improvement;  and,  it 
»  obsenredy  that  the  best  ^cultivated  districts  in  Scotland,  are 
•either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  or  where  tiiere  is  an 
euj  mode  of  conveyance,  by  water-carriage  or  otherwise,' to  ad. 
jvantageous  markets*. 

If  these  are  not  to  be  considered,  strictly  speaking,  as  causes 
dT  the  excellence  of  the  Husbandry  of  Scotland,  they  are  at  least 
lo  be  accounted  circumstances  vohich  have  indirectly  contributedj 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  Jo.ibe^ame  vahichit  has  acquired. 


No.  II. 

HIXTS  HEOARDIKG  THE  IMPROVfiMEHT  OF  WASTE  LA2S«>S. 

In  the  course  of  my  enquiries  regardmg  the  Husbandry  of  Scot- 
land in  its  more  fertile  districts,  some  useful  facts  and  observa- 
tions were  incidentally  transmitted  to  me,  on  the  subject  of  im- 
proving the  waste  lands  of  the  kingdom.  These  I  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  annex,  by  way  of  Appendix,  to  the  preceding  account 
of  tlie  more  improved  Husbandry  of  Scotland^  to  prevent  the  risk 
of  their  being  lost.  They  relate  to  the  following  particulars :  1* 
The  possibility  of  improving  waste  lands;  2.  The  various  modes 
of  improvement ;  3.  The  proper  breadth  of  ridges  in  new  im- 
provements ;  4.  The  cultivation  of  grass  on  such  lands.;  5.  The 
disdnctions  of  natural  meadows;  and,  6.  The  improvement  of 
wastes  in  fertile  districts ;  which  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  General  Bill  of  Inclosure. 


*  What  mn  advantage  is  not  the  Morpeth  market  to  the  fanners  ki  tlie 
two  countite  of  Berwick  and  Raxburj^h  ? 


1.  On  ike  PossibilUy  rfimproxnng  Wast€9. 
The  common  description  ef  a  waste  country,  is  enough  to  ileler 
any  individual  froixr  attempting  its  improrement,  unless  imfieiLed 
by  the  strongest  personal  interest  What  can  be  more  unpropi^. 
tious  than  an  unindosed  tract,  encumbered  with  hrge  stoiMb 
greatly  in  want  of  drainage,  over*run  with,  furze  and  heath,  with 
a  sterile  soil,  and  a  weeping  climate,  presenting  difficttltits  not 
easily  to  be  surmounted ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  aDfafOar* 
able  circumstances,  such  lands  are,  to  a  certain  extetttf  svBoeptU 
ble  of  improvement.  Such  a  soil  and  climate,  with  pcapet  cuU 
ture,  will  produce  roots  and  herbage  for  improving  both  stock  and 
swardj  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  yet  in  no  small  proportion  to 
what  has  taken  place  on  more  favoured  situations.  Potatoes,  tur* 
nips,  cabbages,  sown  grasses,  and  tares,  may  all  be  raised,.  Mfant 
of  manure  is  the  great  obstruction ;  but  were  all  the  coarse  her- 
bage to  be  procured  in  such  wastes,  cut  and  preserved  for  raising 
potatoes  in  drills,  laying  it  below  them  on  land  that  had  been  but 
two  years  limed  and  broke  up,  a  good  crop  would  be  obtained. 
The  cultivation  of  these  crops,  would  not  only  improve  the  pas^ 
ture,  but  afford,  at  all  seasons,  a  supply  of  food,  that  would  in* 
crease  the  value  of  cattle  fully  in  proportion  to  what  takes  place 
elsewhere  *. 

2.  Modes  of  Improvement. 

There  are  five  modes  which  have  been  tried  in  Scotland,  for 
improving  such  waste  lands :  1.  By  ploughing;  2.  By  trenching; 
3.  By  paring  and  burning;  4.  By  floating  away  the  sterile  sur* 
face ;  and,  5.  By  flooding,  or  covering  tlie  whole  surface  with 
water. 

1.  Mr  Walker  of  Mellendean  improved  a  piece  of  high  ground, 
situated  about  three  miles  from  Ke]so,-^nd  seventeen  from  lime, 
originally  muir,  intermixed  with  small  spots  of  sandy  soil,  and 
covered  with  whins,  in  the  following  manner.   He  generally  broke 


•  Extracted  from  the  communications  of  Mr  Scott  of  Craiglockhart,  and 
of  Mr  Dudgeon  of  Primrose  Hill. 


«p  from  15  to  20  acres  yearly.    When  first  ploaghed,  ^e  furrow 
was  laid  as  flat  on  its  back  as  possible,  aird  allotted  to  remain  in 
that  state  from  15  to  18  months,  in  order  to  rot  the  sod  or  turf; 
about  Midsummer  it  was  cross-ploughed,  and  after  being  bai^ 
n>wed  12  or  14  times^  (or  what  is  called  there  six  or  seven 
double  tines,)  it  received  the  lime,  was  ridged  up,  and  sown  in 
the  following  spring  with  r3re  or  oats,  generally  the  former,  ha- 
ving (bund  it  to  be  a  more  certain  crop  than  oats  upon  that  kind 
of  soil;  the  average  crop,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  bolls  pet 
4K!re.     As  soon  as  the  rye  was  cut,  the  ground  was  ploughed 
again,  and  a  crop  of  drilled  turnips  (with  dung)  taken  the  foUow<> 
Inig  season;  the  turnips  were  eaten  on  the  ground  by  sheep,  and 
Aran  sown  down  for  pasture  with  the  first  crop  after  the  turnips. 
^kAer  remaining  a  year  or  two  in  grass,  innumerable  shoots  of 
yoving  whins  made  their  appearance.     These,  when  a  year  old» 
or  nearly  so,  were  regularly  drawn  out  in  sofl  rainy  weather  by 
Ilia  shepherd,  the  only  servant  kept  on  the  ground ;  and  as  this 
was  executed  without  taking  away  his  attention  from  the  flocks 
it  was  done  at  little  or  no  expenoe.    On  the  inqproved  part  of  the 
land,  irhich  was  laid  down  to  grass,  Mr  Walker  keeps  his  young 
fihe^  in  summer,  and  his  braeding  ewes  in  winter. 

Mr  Blaikie  of  Holydbwn  has  made  considerable  improvements 
on  a  fiirm  called  Clinton  Moor,  containing  about  300  acres.  He 
describes  it  as  being  a  perfbct  waiste,  not  ao  much  as  a  house 
upon  It,  a  oold  climate,  two  thirds  of  the  ferm  a  thhi  wet  soil^ 
with  a  yellow  tiily  bottom,  the  surtlice  covered  with  a^oarse  kind 
irf  grass,  a  mixture  of  bent,  ling,  and  some  heath  ;  the  grass  in 
spring  so  dead  that  it  would  blow  away  by  a  high  wind,  or  bum 
as  well  as  any  mountain  heath;  the  other  one^third  short  heath, 
almost  without  the  appearance  of  grass,  ^nd  in  tfiany  places  quite 
naked. 

.  The  ground  being  quite  open,  he  was  first  under  the  necessity 
of  dividing  it  by  hedges  and  ditches  into  suitable  inclosures,  such 
as  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  soil  would  admit  of.  The  plan 
he  adopted  was,  to  tear  up  about  50  acres  annually,  to  rest  it  in 
that  state  fi>r  two  years;  then  to  cross-plough  smd  harrow  it,  thea 
another  ploughing  and  harrowing,  then  to  ii^  on  ahell-sMurl,  aC 
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the  rate  of  40  double  carts  per  acre,  and  after  that,  a  shalloir 
ploughing  with  a  slight  harrowing^  so  as  to  mix  the  marl  with  the 
soil  *.  The  land  was  thus  materially  reduced,  and  before  winter 
it  was  gathered  up  into  ridges,  ten  feet  broad;  from  the  thinness 
of  the  soil  it  could  not  be  mounded  up  into  broader  ridges ;  in- 
deed, as  it  was,  the  forrows  were  left  bare. 

The  first  crop  of  oats  was  never  worth  more  than  the  seed,  if 
so  much ;  then  he  took  a  second  crop^  which  ripened  io  geod 
time,  and  produced  on  an  average  four  bolls.  There  was  sown 
along  with  that  crop^  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  rye-grass  per  acre, 
with  a  mixture  of  white  and  yellow  clover ;  he  then  took  a  crop 
of  hay,  eighty  or  ninety -six  stone  average  per  acre ;  next  winter 
ploughed  again  for  a  crop  of  oats,  average  four  bolls ;  then  61^ 
low,  and  on  some  of  the  driest  parts  turnips,  dressed  with  dong 
and  moss,  of  which  there  was  plenty;  then  another  crop  of  oats 
or  barley ;  sown  down  again  with  grasses  fit  for  the  soil ;  then 
pasture  till  it  grows  more  solid,  before  opening  for  another 
course ;  but  never  two  white  crops  afterward,  without  an  inter* 
vening  green  crop  or  fallow.  What  effect  lime  would  have  had 
on  such  a  soil,  cannot  be  stated ;  as  lime  could  not  be  had  there 
under  10s.  per  boll^  it  would  not  probably  pay  the  expence. 

2.  A  most  intelligent  correspondent  states^  that  he  is  decided, 
ly  of  opinion,  that  trenching  of  all  muir  grounds,  improved  for 
corn  cropping,  would  be  the  most  lasting  and  beneficial  mode  of 
improving  them.  The  sterile  surface,  which  is  composed  of  muir. 
ish  earth  and  vitrifiable  sand,  should  be  turned  down,  without  the 
reach  of  the  roots  of  the  crop,  and  the  bottom  soil,  which  is  in 
general  a  till^  turned  up^  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  if  ma. 
nure  were  applied  to  it,  would  prove  a  kindly  soil,  particularly 
where  the  bottom  was  made  free  and  drained,  by  the  worthless 


*  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr  Barclay  in  Aberdeenshire,  is,  where  heath  pre* 
dominates,  to  suffer  it  to  remain  two  or  three  years  after  the  first  furrow,  to 
rot  and  mellow  before  the  fallow  took  place,  at  which  time  lime  was  always 
applied,  and,  if  possible,  dung,  more  or  less,  as  it  could  be  procured.  With 
^lic  first  crop,  gras^eeds  were  always  sown,  and  the  fields  pastured  for  the 
five  or  six  following  years. 
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did  surface  put  below  it  As  proof  of  the  utility  of  deepening 
surface  soils,  both  wet  and  dry  bottoms,  look  at  the  parches  or 
gardens  that  have  received  the  deep  digging  or  shallow  trench- 
ing,  of  the  cottages  placed  oh  the  skirts  of  the  muirs  all  over 
-Scotland,  and  you  will  observe,  the  additional  verdure  and  hix- 
iiriance  c^crop  upon  these  patches,  more  than  upon  the  lands 
adjoining,  the  surface  of  which  is  otten  very  little  more  than 
scratched  by  the  plough,  and  the  dung  and  other  manure  ap^* 
plied  to  it  has  not  deepness  of  soil  to  operate  upon,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  *• 

3.  In  regard  to  paring  and  burning,  in  many  situations  that  is 
certainly  the  best  mode  of  improvement.  Where  there  is  a  rough 
and  barren  surface,  over  a  fertile  loam  or  clay,  it  is  desirable  to 
get  rid  of  that  surface,  at  almost  any  expence ;  but  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  advantage  of  clearing  the  ground  of  such  a  nuisance^ 
you  can  also  convert  it  into  a  source  of  fertility,  what  can  be 
more  desirable  ?  By  means  of  paring  and  burning,  the  Author 
of  this  work  raised,  by  the  first  crop,  what  would  pay  all.  the 
expence  of  the  improvement ;  and  then  by  laying  it  down  to 
grass,  it  gradually  acquired  strength  and  permanent  fertility.* 
.  The  operation  of  paring  and  burning  is  likely  to  be  much  fa- 
dUtated,  by  a  very  cheap  and  simple  contrivance  invented  by 
William  Aitchison,  Esquire,  of  Clement's  Wells,  near  Mussel- 
burgh. It  is  a  portable  furnace  for  burning  sods,  made  of  old 
cast  iron  hoops,  of  the  following  shape. 

9 
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'*      g  g  g  g  g      * 

The  Two  pieces  of  hoops  A  and  6  are  made  straight  to  lie  on 
the  ground,  and  the  half  hoops  g  g  g  gy  are  fixed  to  them  by 
rivet  nails.     They  are  about  four  feet  long  each,  and  so  light. 


*  It  is  remarked,  however,  that  cottage  gardeni  get  more  dung  than  could 
lie  given  to  larger  tracts. 
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ihnt  a  boy  could  run  about  with  two  of  tfaem  in  each  hand* 
Turf  being  laid  along  the  sides,  and  over  the  top,  they  keep  aa 
opening  through  the  hoop  for  air  to  make  the  fire  bum.  Bdbr» 
this  invention,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  turf  sufficiently  diy 
in  so  moist  a  climate,  and  the  process  was  extremely  expeitife 
and  uncertain ;  but  this  simple  apparatus  keeps  the  turf  silways 
<ipen,  and  ready  to  receive  aiiv  by  means  of  which  a  few  bom 
of  dry  weather  makes  it  fit  for  burning.  The  ezpence  of  tiKK 
turf  kilns  is  but  trifling,  and  by  their  means,  when  once  the  aoMl 
quantity  of  turf  is  set  on  fire,  a  great  deal  oi  it  may  be  bcmit  ia 
one  day*. 

4.  There  is  another  mode  of  improving  waste  lands,  i^fck 
aeems  to  be  peculiar  to  Scotland ;  it  is  that  of  conveying  awi^ 
by  means  of  water,  the  moss  or  peaty  earth,  with  which  some* 
times  the  richest  clay  is  covered,  so  as  to  render  it  accessible  to 
cultivation^  This  method  was  eithet  improved  upon,  or  diseo- 
verd  by  that  able  agriculturist,  the  late  Lord  Kames ;  and  by 
his  efforts,  and  those  of  his  public-spirited  representative  and 
successor,  many  hundred  acres  of  land  have  been  converted,  at 
ifhtf  magic  J  from  black  moss,  where  hardly  a  snipe  or  muir4bwi 
could  find  subsistence,  to  rich  and  fertile  carse  or  clay*land, 
worth  from  L.S  to  L.5  per  acre  f . 

5.  There  are  three  modes  of  employing  water  in  jthe  improve- 
ment of  land ;  1st,  By  irrigation^  when  the  water  is  spread  over 
the  surface,  and  immediately  runs  off.  2d,  By  Hioarping^  when 
water  saturated  with  mud  is  kept  on  the  land  till  the  mud  is  de- 
posited ;  and,  3d,  ^yjlooding^  when  land  is  overflowed  by  gfeat 
quantities  of  water,  more  especially  in  the  winter  season,  for  the 


*  It  is  worth  consideration,  whether  the  same  process  might  not  be  tp- 
plied  to  the  burning  of  kelp. 

•f-  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  this  in  Brown's  Treatise  on  Rural  Af- 
fairs, vol.  i.  p.  106.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  estimates  ma^e  out  of 
the  cxpcnce  and  profit  of  cultivating  waste  land  in  Scotland,  according  to 
various  plans  that  might  be  adopted,  as  being  the  most  advantageous  mode 
of  expending  agricultural  capital,  where  the  rent  of  improved  land  is  so 
high. 


imir^posd  of  promoting  the  prodaction  of  either  Grain  or  Grass. 
This  last  mode  has  hitherto  been  bat  litUe  attended  to  in  this 
oouotry,  though  it  is  said  to  be  much  practised  in  Holland. 
Where  there  is  a  stream  of  wat^>  there  is  a  doubt  that  the  best 
UFay  of  using  it,  is  to  irrigate  in  the  manner  practised  in  the  west 
«f  England.  But  there  are  many  places  where  there  is  not 
^•Ottgh'Of  running  water  to  irrigate,  where  pieces  of  land  could 
b6  flooded  by  stagnant  water  in  winter,  either  during  a  part  of 
litaitaeasoQ^  or  the  whole  of  it, 

•  It  k  certainly  of  consequence  to  investigate  what  use  could  be 
made  of  such  situations.  It  may  be  asserted,  as  a  preliminary 
tsbsenrationt  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  power  of  letting  off 
Ihe  water  completely,  and  leaving  the  piece  of  land  perfectly 
^iiy,  to  derive  any  advantage  from  this  situation. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  in  the  first  place,  what  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  this  circumstance,  by  taking  a  crop  (say  of  Oats) 
after  the  flooding;  no  reasoning  can  be  drawn  from  the  crops  pro** 
'duced  by  the  overflowing  of  the  I^ile,  and  other  rivers  which  de- 
posit rich  mud,  to  the  present  investigation ;  in  the  latter  case» 
Uie.  course  of  the  water  is  short,  and  can  bring  little  or  no  mud. 

I  have  often  heard  that  a  field  of  about  twelve  Scots  acres,  in 
Balmuir,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Peterhead,  after  being 
covered  all  winter  with  stagnant  water,  yielded  every  year  a  good 
crop  of  Oats ;  but  the  soil  is  a  rich  clay. 

What  effect  this  kind  of  stagnation  may  have  on  poor  soils,  as 
to  producing  crops  of  Grain,  and  how  long  the  water  should  be 
ati^ated»  remains  %o  be  investigated.  I  have  been  iuforihed 
thi^  the  late  John  Wynevs,  Esq.  at  Brettenham,  in  Suffolk,  had 
a  fish-pond  of  eight  statute  acres,  the  water  of  which  he  let  off 
every  seventh  year,  and  sowed  the  mud  with  Oats,  and  rarely 
bad  less  than  ten  quarters  per  acre.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
soil  is  in  this  case  *. 


111! 


•  The  pond  in  question  was  formed  by  a  head  across  a  vale ;  the  country 
fa  gm^M  aroand  h  is  of  a  strong  wet  loatn,  on  a  clay  oaorl  bottom ;  but 
the  valleys  are  very  often  a  gravelly  loam.    As  tbie  jaomd  was  k  vary  .oM 
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..  The  next  question  to  be  invecrtigated  h,  bow  iGur  water  itag^ 
nated  for  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  winter  maj  be  of  uae  in  pro- 
ducing Grass  or  Hay?  Dr  Rennie,  in  his  laCe  excettent  Enay, 
has  shewn  how  it  will  destroy  the  plants  in  a  poor  surface,  which 
is  certainly  an  important  object*  But  it  has  not  yet  been  ascer* 
tained  how  it  .will  operate  to  produce  Grass  or  Hay.  We.  see 
that  in  many  meadows,  those  at  Ferrybridge,  Newark,  Wani- 
ford.  Wester  Newton,  &c.  where  the  meadows  are  flooded  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  winter,  that  they  are  very  valuable;  b«it 
there  are  considerable  rivers  running  over  them,  which  bring  i 
great  deal  of  rich  mud  with  them,  and  tliey  are  not  flooded  dg* 
ring  the  winter,  but  the  water  occasionally  subsides;  whereas  ia 
the  case  proposed  to  be  investigated  here,  it  is  supposed,  that 
there  is  only  water  sufficient  to  flood  the  land  once,  and  that  it 
cannot  carry  mud  along  with  it 

Perhaps  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  this  investigation  is,  finttt 
discover  how  long  the  water  may  be  stagnated,  without  hurtiog 
the  roots  of  the  Grass,  and  then  observing  whether  this  degree 
of  stagnation  will  have  the  effect  to  produce  a  crop  of  hay  eveiy 
year.  Perhaps  the  Dutch  mode  of  draining  their  meadows  by 
windmills,  may  throw  some  light  on  this  enquiry ;  as  would,  like* 
wise,  answers  from  intelligent  agriculturists,  according  to  local 
circumstances,  to  the  following 

Queries  regarding  the  Flooding  of  Land, 

1st, — What  rivers  in  your  neighbourhood,  or  within  your 
knowledge,  are  liable  to  overflow  their  banks,  and  at  what  sea- 
son of  the  year  ? 

2d, — Are  meadows  on  the  banks  of  such  rivers  damaged  or 
improved  by  such  floods — reference  being  had,  not  to  the  loss  of 
Hay,  but  only  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil  ? 

Sd, — If  floods  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  which  are  most  so, 
those  of  winter  or  of  summer  I 


1.'   X. 


•ne,  and  rarelj  or  never  cleared  of  mud,  the  Oats  vegetated  entirclj  in  tlM 
mud ;— *a  very  small  brook  ran  through  the  pond. 


ithi-^^TVIiat^  in  this  respect,  is  the  distinction  b6twetf n  the  wa« 
fisr  of  floods  which  deposit  mud,  and  other  waters  which  come 
down  comparatively  clear  ? 

Stbj— *if  the  herbage  of  meadows  is  injured  by  floods,  how  long 
if  it  before  such  herbage  recovers  the  injury  ? 

6th^— -Afbr  such  recovery,  is  the  meadow  found  improved  i 

7th^-*— If  injury  be  the  consequence  of  floods,  how  long  must 
Hhe  water  continue  on  the  land  to  produce  that  injury  ? 

8th,— Does  the  degree  of  the  injury  depend  op  the  soil  of  the 
loeadow-gravcUy  soils,  days,  and  peat  ? 

gih,....When  floods  happen  just  before  the  time  of  mowing, 
|[and  probably  bringing  down  sand  or  grit,  or  mud,  to  the  great 
ujary  of  the  crop),  does  the  farmer  mow  or  feed  it,  and  does  he 
wait  for  rain  to  wash  the  herbage  ? — in  such  cases,  what  is  done 
with  the  Grass,  if  mown ;  and  is  it  not  injurious  to  Live  Stock? 

10th,-7-Do  not  floods,  even  when  they  enrich  the  soil,  tend  to 
miake  the  herbage  coarse  ? 

11th,-— Upon  the  arable  lands  in  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire, 
what  is  the  effect  of  flpods  ? — do  they  tend  to  enrich  the  soil»  or 
the  contrary,  for  succeeding  crops  ? 

12th,-— In  the  same  country,  what  is  their  effect  on  grass 
land? 

13th,-— In  the  same  country,  when  (from  veiy  great  breaches 
in  the  banks)  lands  have  been  two,  three,  or  more  years  under 
water,  has  the  soil  been  enriched  or  damaged  by  such  floods, 
when  again  brought  into  cultivation  ? 

14th, — Did  you  ever  know  a  flood  of  such  duration  as  to  en- 
tirely destroy  vegetation  of  herbage  ? 

1 5th,— Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  that  on  draining  any 
lake,  or  large  pond,  the  same  was  converted  to  arable  land,  and 
(if  so)  with  what  effect  ?  specifjang  the  sort  of  soil  ? 

S.  Proper  Breadth  ofBidges^  'oshen  Waste  Lands  are 

improved. 

There  is  nothing  morse  e^ential,  than  to  render  waste  lands, 
^Ixen  improved,  as  dry  as  possible ;  and  for  that  purpose,  I  am 
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conTiiiced  of  the  superior  advantage  of  making  the  n^lget  wichf 
and  high^  not  in  mosiy  land^  but  where  the  soil  consists  of  eardi 
of  a  soft  or  spongy  quality. 

Hew  land,  (more  especially  where  the  bottom  is  till)  is  ge- 
nerally of  that  description,  retaining  a  great  superfluitj  of  water, 
which  prevents  any  manure,  whether  Hme,  dung,  or  mari,  from 
operating  on  it  successfully.  But  this  great  obstacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  waste  lands  would  be  obviated,  by  the  use  of  wide 
and  high  ridges. 

By  this  means  also,  the  land  might  be  dunged,  ploughed,  and 
harrpwed,  and  afterwards  pastured  on,  at  times,  when  it  would 
otherwise  be  impracticable. 

I  have  seen  veiy  good  crops  of  com  raised  on  new  land,  io 
laxy^teds,  when  they  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.' 
This  was  entirely  owing  to  the  height  of  the  ridges,  and  the  con- 
sequent dryness  of  the  land.  To  cottagers  bringing  in  nevo  land$ 
this  plan  is  particularly  recommended,  not  only  for  potatoes^  M 
for  aU  their  other  crops* 

But  as  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  large  tracts  by  the  spade, 
the  best  plan  to  pursue,  luith  the  plough j  is,  to  widen  the  ridges 
from  16  to  even  30  feet,  by  means  of  which  the  land  would  be 
kept  dry.  This  was  the  plan  adopted  by  ancient  farmers,  and  is 
sanctioned  by  their  experience.  Some  ground  in  this  way  would 
be  lost  by  the  furrows;  but  as  soon  as  the  land  was  brought  into 
thorough  good  order,  and  of  as  firm  a  consistency  as  old  land, 
the  plan  of  smaller  rid<;es  might  be  adopted.  This  plan  is  pe- 
culiarly necessary  in  districts  subject  to  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  wet  climate.  In  that  case,  covered  drains  in  the  ditches  would 
be  advisable. 

4.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Grass  on  Waste  Lands. 

Though  grain  may  be  cultivated  on  lands  possessed  of  great 
natural  fertility,  yet  grass  is  the  stimulating  cause,  and  principal 
source  of  the  culture  and  improvement  of  weak  soils,  and  of  bar- 
ren districts.  In  such  cases,  it  is  from  grass  alone  that  the  re- 
muneration can  be  looked  for  by  the  farmer.   Not  that  sudi  uoila 
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produce  grass  in  great  plenty,  or  o£  very  good  quality;  but  int  th» 
way  it  is  giviog  sometfaiDg,  whilst  a  atop  is  put  to  farther  expeur 
diture  *. 

In  carrying  on  the  improyeioent  of  a  farm^  it  is  a  general  rule^ 
that  the  best  land  should  be  first  improved,  as  that  is  the  only 
description  of  soil  that  brings  immediate  profit ;  and  the  fanner 
is  Uiereby  enabled  to  go  forward.  In  regard  to  waste  lands,  the 
great  object  is  to  bring  them  into  grass.  The  crop  of  grain  is 
but  a  secondary  object ;  it  is  the  pasture  grass  that  may  be  ob- 
tiuoed,  that  is  the  cause  of  its  cultivation  f . 

When  waste  lands  are  laid  down  to  grass^  Mr  Walker  of  Me^ 
lendean  recommends  to  sow  grass-seeds  in  the  following  propor*- 
tions ;  about  eight  p^/unds  of  white,  three  pounds  of  red,  and 
three  pounds  of  yellow  clover,  and  rather  more,  than  half  a  bush* 
el  of  rye-grass,  per  English  acre.  Cocksfoot^  however,  is  now 
peculiarly  recommended  for  such  lands. 

5.  Distinefion  of  Natural  Meadows. 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland,,  there  is  a  species  of  bog  or  marsh, 

whicb  is  provincially  called  meadow.    It  is  always  overgrown 

with  coarse  grass,  rushes,  and  various  other  aquatic  plants,  and 

when  occupying  part  of  tillage  fields,  is  generally  out  for  ]iay» 

When  these  meadows  are  found  on  stock  £Eu*ms,  in  high  situa* 

lions,  few  are  so  ignorant  of  their  value,  for  pasture  to  cattle  and 

sheep  in  winter,  as  to  attempt,  or  to  desire,  to  tender  thenr 

arable ;  but  the  propriety  of  reclaiming  them,  when  found  in 

low  arable  farms,  has  been  disputed..    Mr  Low  is  decidedly  oi 

opinion  that  these  bogs,  when  on  free  subsoils,  may  be  improved 

and  cultivated  to  very  gpreat  advantage ;  but  when  on  a  retentive 

till  or  moss,  (of  which  last  they  often  seem  almost  entirely  to 

consist)  experience  warrants  him  in  asserting,  that  they  ought 

not  to  be  disturbed  by  tlie  plough.     They  affi)rd  a  good  crop  ol* 

hay,  as  substantial  food  for  cattle  in  winter ;  they  yield  a  great 


*  Communication  from  Mr  Barclay,   Mill  of  Knockleith,  county  oC 
Aberdeen*  f  Ditto. 
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deal  of  manure,  without  requiring  any;  and  they  are  not  ren^ 
dered  fit  to  bear  corn  crops  but  at  a  vast  expence. 

6.  On  the  Improvement  of  Wastes  in  Fertile  Districts, 

Mr  Brown  of  Cononsyih,  near  Arbroath,  has  communicated 
to  me  the  following  method  which  he  has  adopted^  for  bringing 
waste  lands  into  cultivation,  and  which  he  has  found  to  answer 
well. 

The  soil  on  which  he  tried  the  experiment  was  a  poor  duy, 
rather  stony  and  wet,  covered  with  heath  and  furze.  Afler  clear- 
ing it  of  stones  and  other  obstacles,  and  draining  it  by  open 
ditches,  he  gave  it  as  deep  a  furrow  as  four  good  horses  wei% 
able  to  draw ;  and  if  the  ground  was  very  wet  at  the  time,  so 
much  the  easier  done :  it  tioas  often  performed  when  the  horses 
would  be  idle  in  the  stable,  by  the  rest  of  the  farm  being  drench- 
ed  with  rain :  it  was  allowed  then  to  lie  till  the  following  spriogi 
when  it  got  a  good  rub  of  harrowing,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  seams 
betwixt  the  furrows.  Next  year  it  was  fallowed  and  limed,  at 
the  rate  of  40  bolls  lime  shelJs  per  acre,  and  15  or  20  loads  of 
dung,  and  sown  with  wheat  about  the  beginning  of  September; 
which  seldom  failed  to  give  a  good  crop,  and  then  it  came  into 
the  rotation  with  the  rest  of  the  farm.  He  thinks  that  waste 
ground  should  never  get  the  second  or  cross  furrow  until  the 
first  furrows  are  grown  fast  together,  or  about  two  years  after 
the  first  ploughing ;  if  sooner,  it  requires  double  the  labour  to 
fallow  it,  exhausts  the  soil,  and  cannot  possibly  be  got  so  well 
finished.  This  is  one  proof,  among  many  others,  of  the  advan- 
tage of  improving  waste  lands,  by  farmers  possessing  arable  fanni 
in  their  neighbourhood,  as  the  labour  can  be  executed  without 
extra  stock. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  paper,  without  lamenting  the 
little  attention  that  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the. improvement  of 
our  waste  lands.  Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  ne* 
cessity  of  rendering  our  barren  wastes  productive,  was  recorded 
on  the  Journals  of  Parliament ;  and  yet  every  attempt  to  render 
those  most  important  resolutions  efl'ectual,  has  in  a  great  me^ 


sure  been  in  vain.  The  consequence  has  been,  ds  was  foreseen, 
frequent  scarcities^  immense  importations^  an  unfavourable  rate 
of  exchange,  a  high  price  for  bullion,  and  all  the  mischiefs  which 
have  thence  originated.  The  advantage  of  a  general  bill  of  in- 
closure  is,  that  in  every  parish  something  may  be  done,  thousands 
of  farmers  may  each  of  them  be  improving  a  few  acres,  and  in 
this  way  of  improvement  may  be  carried  on  more  advantageously 
to  the  public,  and  more  likely  to  become  speedily  productive, 
than  if  large  tracts  were  undertaken  by  any  particular  individual.' 
Indeed,  if  the  land,  instead  of  being  inclosed,  was  merely  parii- 
Honed  among  the  persons  having  interest  therein,  it  would  be  a 
material  object  gained.     *         ■ 


No.  III. 

eir'THE  KECESSITT  OF  AN  ACT  OV  PARLIAMENT  TO  ENCOURAGE 

DRAINING. 

BTY   THE   REV.  WILLIAM  I) ALING,   1UNI6TER  OF  CLEISH,  BY 

KINROSS. 

An  act  of  Parliament  to  encourage  draining  in  Scotland  is 
much  wanted.  As  the  Parliament  have  rewarded  the  inventor 
qT  a  new  method  of  draining,  upon  condition  of  its  being  ipa4e 
public  for  the  advantage  of  the  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  remove  the  greatest  obstruction  which  at  present  exists 
to  i^he  draining  of  wet  land  in  Scotland.  This  obstruction  con- 
sists in  a  deficiency  in  those  acts  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  raise  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  to  its  present  state  of 
excellence.  We  have  laws  for  dividing  runrig  lands  and  com* 
mons,  for  straighting  marches^  and  making  march-fences ;  but 
we  cannot  obUge  our  ne^^tibours  to  join  in  a  common  draifiy  as 

VOL.  11.  b 


m  con  de  in  a  common  fence.  Yet  the  former  in  of  much  mom 
importance  than  the  latter;  for  ground  may  be  highly  improved^ 
Bfui  excellently  cultira^ed,  without  fences^  as  the  Carse  of  Gowrie 
is;  but  wetness  is  a  bar  to  all  improvement.  A  great  deal  of  wet 
Ucnd  would  immediately  be  brought  into  cultivation^  if  an  act 
were  passed^  proceedii^  upon  the  following  principles : 

f.  Every  person  should  be  entided  to  have  his  ground  made 
and  fcepl  dry. 

/  1^.  The  expence  eiiouU  be  defrayed  by  tiie  persons  who  le^ 
qeive  adyanti^e  from  the  drain»  aDd  in  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tage receded,  as  ascertained  by  arbitrators,  or  commissioners  no* 
minated  ^or  that  purpose. 

3.  Full  compensation  should  be  made  to  those  whose  propertjr 
may  be  injured  in  draining  the  grounds  of  others. 

4.  The  method  of  canying  the  law  into  executioa  should  be 
80  cheap  and  easy^  that  the  advantage  of  it  might  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  who  has  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground  tt 
drain. 

For  that  purpose^  the  method  of  proceeding  might  be  the 

same  which  is  already  established  in  the  cases  of  marches,  4rc 

If  the  persons  concerned  could  not  agree  among  themselves  to 

settle  the  business  by  arbitration,  they  might  apply  to  the  Sheriff: 

if  it  was  found  necessary  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Session^  that 

Court  might  settle  it,  as  they  do  the  division  of  commons,  by 

sending  commissioners  to  the  place.     A  litigious  spirit  should 

be  checked,  by  the  Judges  giving  expences,  or  damages,  if  ne- 
cessary. 

Our  ancestors,  in  framing  the  laws  concerning  the  division  of 

•ommons,  and  the  inclosing  of  land,  have  evidently  proceeded 

upon  this  principle,  that  every  man  should  have  the  complete 

enjoyment  of  his  property,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  manage  it 

any  way  that  he  thinks  best.    And  if  the  advantage,  and  proper 

method  of  draining,  had  been  as  well  understood  when  these 

laws  were  past,  as  they  are  now,   a  draining  act  would  also 

have  '^been  made,  and  the  improvement  of  the  country  would 

have  been  much  greater  than  it  now  is.    But  as  it  has  hitherto 


iMeti  otiertookedy  the  pres^nc  seemt  to  be  a  very  proper  time  for 
bringing  fonrard  Mich  a  measure,  for  the  fbllowing  among  other 
reaiiotts: 

.  All  men  are  now  ^nsiblie  of  the  tdtantage  of  draining.  Wet 
(p^oand  is  generally  rich,  and  will^  when  drained,  produce  exce^ 
lent  crops  for  several  years,  without  manure. 

Many  tracts  of  wet  land  have  also  the  advantage  of  climate,  aa 
they  lie  low,  and  upon  the  banks  of  rivers ;  so  that  they  would 
fontt  a  valuable  addition  to  the  com  lands  of  Scotland:  And  such 
ah  addition  would  be  extremely  desirable,  as  a  great  proportion 
of  Ihe  surface  of  the  country  is  not  arable,  and  can  never  be 
made  so. 

At  present,  In  particular,  an  additional  quantity  of  corn  land 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  when  the  country  does  not 
raise  com  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  and  when  our  sup# 
plies  from  other  countries  are  in  a  great  measure  stopped. 

The  cultivation  of  the  wet  grounds  would  increase  the  quanti« 
tj  of  maimre  iot  those  which  «rere  be^e  in  tillage :  if  they  are 
ploughed,  by  the  strav^  and'  com ;  if  kept  in  watered  meadow,  by 
tiM  superior  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce ;  for  dUUg,  ex. 
a^  in  a  few  situations,  cannot  be  purchased. 

The  attiention  of  the  public  has  of  late  been  drawn  to  tiiCf 
cultivation  and  uses  of  moss,  a  subject  of  great  national  import- 
ance; here  also  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  draining  are 

evident 

t. 

The  improvement  of  the  climate  is  an  obvious  effect  of  d!rafn» 
ing.  The  great  evaporation  that  takes  place  from  the  surface  of 
Jbogs,  must  render  the  air  much  damper,  and  much  colder,  than 
:  it  would  otherwise  be.  Consumptions,  the  rheumatism,  and  pro- 
bably other  diseases,  would  thus  become  less  frequent. 

The  beauty  of  the  country  would  be  improved  in  a  very  high 
degree.  A  taste  for  neatness  and  ornament  is  now  much  more 
generally  difilised  than  it  was  at  any  former  period:  it  is  the  sign 
of  the  mcreasing  wealth  and  improvement  of  the  country. 

There  are  now  many  persons  completely  qualified  to  direct 
the  formation  of  drains,  and  plenty  of  labourers  to  be  got  for 
executing  them.    At  present,  especially,  when  such  numbers 

b52 
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are  out  of  employment  by  the  stagaatioD  of  tracfo,  a  dratoing  act 
would  have  the  effect  of  setting  aaany  of  them  at  work^  and  bi  a 
way  roost  beneficial  to  the  public.  Those  who  could  not  use  th^ 
pickaxe  and  spade,  might  be  equally  useful  with  the. wheelbar- 
row r  women  could  be  employed  in  this  manner^  as  they  always 
are  in  peat- mosses. 

In  some  cases,  the  same  cut  which  serves  for  drain,  might 
form  part  of  a  canal. 

Neighbours  often  quarrel  about  the  draining  of  their  grounds  : 
b«it  if  it  were  always  in>  the  power  of  any  one  of  the  parties,  ta 
settle  the  dispute  by  arbitration,  quarrels  would  soon»  be  settled, 
and  soon  forgot,  when  the  good  effects  of  the  draining  were  fs- 
perienced.  Probably  no  man  «veF  repented  the  draining  of  wet 
ground :  of  other  things  which  were  supposed  to  be  improve- 
ments, as  much  cannot  be  said. 

If  such  a  law  were  made  for  Scotland,  it  would  save  time  and 
trouble  to  parliament^  and  mu^h  unnecessary  axpence  to  indivi* 
duals^.  Perhaps  Ei^land  an^  Ireland  also,  if  their  laws  are  ia 
tiiat  respect  deficient,  would  follow  our  example. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  public*spirited  institution  will  step 
forward,  and  be  the  means  of  procuring  such  an  advantage  to 
their  country. 


•  The  same  idea  of  a  law  to  facilitate  draining,  occurred  to  the  intelli- 
gent Reporter  of  Berwickshire,  An.  1809.  See  Report,  p.  490.  p.  ii. 
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No.  IV. 

^ROOFi  OP  THE  UNFAVOURABLE  IDEA  ENTERTAINED  BT  BRITISH 
STATtCSMEN,  OF  THE  ABILITY  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  TO  RAIttE  A 
SUFFICIENCY  OF  GRAIN  FOR  ITS  OWN  CONSUMPTION^  AND  OF 
THE  LITTLE  IDEA  THEY  ENTERTAINED  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  PRIOR  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTION  FOR  PROMOTING  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 

In  the  year  1790^  the  Committee  of  Privy  XI!ouncil,  appointed  to 
eDquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  trade,  took  into  its  considera- 
tioj]  the  laws  regarding  the  exportation  and  importation  of  grain, 
and  presented  a  report  to  his  Majesty  upon  the  subject,  whicii  is 
drawn  up  with  much  ability,  although  with  such .  little  idea  of 
(he  agricuUurdl  resources  of  the  country j  that  we  ace  told,  we 
must  depend  for  a  part  of  our  consum^ftion^  not  on  an  increased 
cultivation  at 'home,  not  even  on  the  produce  of  Europe,  but  on 
the  harvests  of  America.  Yet  in  the  year  1 808,  as  appears  from 
the  customhouse  accounts,  we  exported  corn  to  the  value  of 
I«.470,431,  and  imported  only  to  the  amount  of  L.336^460;  con- 
sequently Great^Britain  became  again  an  exporting  country,  and 
for  that  year  at  least,  with  the  assistance  of  Ireland,  was  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  nations  for  food. 

In  the  year  1 791-2,  Mr  Pitt  explained,  in  a  speech  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  what  appeared  to  him  the  causes  of  the  ge- 
neral iincrease  of  the  national  pro^erity  which  had  taken  place 
at  that  time.  That  speech  is  very  ably  commented  upon  by  Mr 
Arthur  Young,  in  his  Annals  of  Agriculture  *.     Mr  Young  was 
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fihocked  to  find,  in  tliat  speech^  the  greatest^  dearest,  and  most 
important  interests  of  the  kingdom,  totally  and  contemptuously 
overlooked,  as  of  no  sort  of  consequence  in  the  great  scale  of 
national  prosperity.  A  financier,  he  observes^  in  giving  a  ge« 
neral  view  of  the  national  resources,  and  dwelling  with  pride 
on  the  public  revenue,  does  not  think  that  agriculture,  which, 
even  then,  paid  twelve  millions  sterling  per  annum,  in  public 
burdens,  worthy  even  of  being  named  amongst  the  sources  of 
prosperity ! 

Mr  Young  also  remarks,  *^  that  the  agricultural  interests  of 
this  kingdom,  perhaps  never  found  themselves  placed  in  so  con* 
t^inptible  a  position,  as  in  this  speech  of  the  minister;  who,  wi|h« 
ing  to  make  the  utmost  parade  of  every  circumstance  that  would 
xiount  in  a  catalogue  of  national  advantages,  totally  overlooks 
every  thing  connected  with  land.''  Mr  Young  little  expected, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  be  secretary  to  a  Board  of  Agri* 
culture,  established  with  the  concurrence  of  that  very  ministev 
by  whom  that  speech  had  been  delivered. 

As  late  as  the  year  1796,  another  British  statesman,  distin- 
guished for  political  information,  (Lord  Auckland),  delivered  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  afterwards  published, 
and  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

*'  To  what,  under  the  protection  and  favour  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, shall  such  prosperity  be  ascribed  ?— to  our  naval  superi- 
ority and  successes ;  to  our  conquests  in  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies ;  to  the  acquisition  of  new  markets  ;  to  the  enterprising  spi- 
rit of  our  merchants ;  to  the  improvements  of  our  manufacturers; 
to  the  energy  of  our  countrymen  in  arts  and  in  arms ;  to  tht 
union  of  liberty  with  law ;  to  the  national  character,  cherished 
by,  and  cherishing  the  principles  of  our  inestimable  constitu- 
tion ;  that  constitution,  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  our  ene- 
mies to  destroy,  by  means  and  effects  utterly  destructive  to  them- 
selves ;  that  constitution,  which  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  ouf 
struggles,  in  this  just  and  necessary  war,  to  preserve  and  to  main- 
tain *. 


*  See  the  Substance  of  Lord  Auckland's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lord^, 
the  2d  day  of  May,  179^.    London,  printed  for  J.  Walter,  Cbaring-cross; 
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Not  one  word  of  agriculture  in  this  whole  paragraph^  intended 
to  enumerate  the  causes  to  which  oilr  prosperity  was  to  be  ascri« 
bed.  We  have  hitherto  indeed  been  too  much  considered  as  a 
mere  commercial  nation ;  whereas  every  country^  possessed  of  an 
extensive  and  fertile  territory,  ought  to  account  the  cultivation 
of  its  soil,  as  the  surest  foundation  of  its  prosperity,  aad  the  best 
entitled,  of  all  the  sources  ef  that  prosperity,  to  the  peculiar  at« 
tention  of  an  enlightened  government.  Such  a  government  wtU 
be  ready,  at  all  times,  to  remove  every  ol)stacle  to  improvement; 
if  not  to  promote,  by  public  encouragement,  those  unceasing  e«- 
ertioiis,  by  which  alone  the  whole  territory  of  a  great  country 
can  be  rendered,  what  it  ought  to  be— one  uninterrupted  sceuie 
ef  indttstry  and  cultivation* 


No.  V. 

ACCOUl^T  OF  SAMtS  SMALL,  AND  OV  HIS  IMPNOVEMINTS  IN  tHS 
CONSTRUCTION  OV  AORICULTURAI.  UfPLSMSNTS. 

BT  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

Nbxt  to  the  pleasure  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  a  coun- 
ty by  personal  exertions,  is  the  satisfaction  of  doing  justice  te 
the  merit  of  those,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
successful  efforts  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  i  am 
thence  induced,  to  give  some  account  of  a  native  of  this  country, 
Jamxs  Small,  to  whom  Scotland,  and  the  agricultural  worK  in 
general,  are  peculiarly  indebted.  That  is  the  more  necessaryi^ 
as  the  services  of  this  useful  mechanic  have  not  hitherto  beea 
aufficieutiy  known  and  appreciated. 

James  Small  was  boru  at  Upsetlington,  in  the  parish  of  Lady* 
kirk^  and  county  ot  Berwick,  about  the  ^ear  1740.   His  taiherli 
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only  profession  was  that  of  a  farmer.  Under  his  superintendence ^ 
his  son,  the  late  James  Small,  was  instructed  in  all  the  Tarious 
branches  of  agricultural  labour ;  a  knowledge^  of  whick  he  after* 
wards  experienced  the  advantages. 

Young  Small  was  first  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a  ooantrj 
carpenter  and  plough-maker,  at  Hutton,  in  Berwickshire.  He  re* 
mained  in  Scotland  for  some  time  after  his  apprenticeship  was 
over;  but  about  the  year  1758,  he  went  to  England,  where  be 
worked  with  a  Mr  Robertson  at  Doncaster,  in  the  making  «f 
waggons  and  other  wheel  carriages. 

It  was  in  the  year  1763,  that  he  settled  at  Blackadder  Mount 
in  Berwickshire,  under  the  patronage  of  John  Ronton,  Eaq.-of 
Blackadder.  He  there  set  up  a  manufactory  of  plougfas'and  other 
agricultural  implements ;  and  as  he  at  the  same  time  occupied  a 
farm  of  considerable  extent,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  ma* 
ny  experiments,  which  he  might  not  otherwise  have  been  ena- 
bled to  attempt.  He  there  contrived  a  device  for  ascertaining 
the  best  shape  of  the  mould-board,  by  making  it  of  soft  toood;  by 
means  of  which,  it  soon  appeared  where  the  pressure  was  the 
most  severe,  and  where  there  was  the  greatest  friction. 

When  he  first  settled  at  Blackadder  Mount,  the  old  Scotch 
plough  was  almost  solely  in  use  throughout  Berwickshire.  It  was 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  with  the  addition  of  four,  and  some* 
times  of  six  oxen ;  the  smallest  number  was  a  pair  of  horses,  and 
a  pair  of  oxen,  attended  by  a  driver. 

He  began  with  trying  experiments  on  his  own  farm,  with 
ploughs' of  smaller  sizes,  and  of  different  forms,  proving,  by  a: 
steej-yard  with  a  stronger  spring  than  usual,  which  of  them  per- 
formed the  best  work  with  the  least  force  of  draught. 

Some  persons  are  impressed  with  an  idea,  that  he  had  no 
other  merit  but  that  of  introducing  into  Scotland  the  Rotherham 
plough,  or  reviving  a  plough  that  had  been  made  by  an  itinerant 
plough-maker,  called  Lomax,  or  Lummas,  many  years  before, 
but  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  ;  neither  of  which  however  is  the 
fact.  -That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Rotherham  plough, 
appears  from  his  own  treatise  on  ploughs  and  wheel  carriages, 
(p.  172.);  and  he  probably  would  adopt  any  particulars  in  the 


confttriictk^tt  of  that  plmigh  which  might  appear  adFantftgebus*: 
but  it  ia  well  known,  that  he  improved  his  own  plough  graduaUtf^ 
'and  bijf  Means  of  repeated  etcperimenU  ;  and  there  is  positiye  evr* 
4l^nce«  that  instead  of  the  Rotherham>  the  oJd  Scotch  plough 
' WAS  the  foundation  on  which  he  proceeded.  Besides  the  test!* 
viooy  of  Lord  Kames,  to  be  afterwards  quoted,  his  book-keeper, 
•Hector  Heatlie,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  late  James  SmalPs  sons, 
Jrtales^  *f  That  when  his  father  began  business  at  Blackadder 
Mount  in  176d,  there  was  nothing  used  in  Berwickshire  but  the 
oid  Scotch  plough ;  a  comparatively  very-  awkward  instrument, 
which  went  with  two  oxen  and  two  horses,  and  indeed  often 
Kith  four  oxen  and  two  horses.  Your  father^  observing  the  faults 
^boui.herf  made  and  introduced  a  plough  with  the  broad  sock; 
the:: was  a  short  little  plough,  and  a  wood  mould-board,  and 
round  in  the  breast.  You  know  what  I  mean.  The  mould-iioard 
was  round  on  the  top,  and  not  straight,  which  consequently  made 
her  worse  to  draw.  This  plough  was  much  esteemed,  and  she 
was  far  easier  drawn,  and  made  tolerable  neat  work,  especially 
6a  ley  ground;  but  your  father  did  not  stop  there,  but  continued 
to  make  some  additional  improvements  on  her.'' 
.  Indeed,  any  mechanic  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  beam,  the  sheath,  the  handles,  the  coulter,  and  the  muzzle 
or  bridle  of  Small^i  improved  plough,  with  the  old  Scotch  one, 
will  find  the  parts  similar :  and  Mr  Gray,  who  is  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  construction  of  ploughs,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  superiority  of  Small's  plough,  in  a  great  measure  consists  in 
this,  that  its  different  parts  are  made  neater  and  lighter,  than  in 
the  old  Scotch  plough,  and  that  these  parts  are  so  much  better 
combined  together,  that  the  line  of  traction,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  plough,  perfectly  coincide,  the  line  of  draughty  (as 
Ivill  appear  from  the  annexed  engraving),  passing  through  the 
centre  of  resistance. 


*  There  were  a  few  Rotherham  ploughs  in  Scotland  at  that  time;  and  I 
am  informed  that  moulds  were  got  by  a  gentleman  in  Forfarshire,  from  a 
wri|^t  at  GrindoD  in  Northumberland,  who  had  travelled  with  Lummas. 
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TJkB  other  ingenious  men^  James  Small  was  dittiagiiiabed  by 
jimplicity  of  behaviour^  and  modest  j  in  his  pretensions ;  be  dkl 
not,  therefore,  bring  himself  forward,  nor  do  himself  that  jn^tioe 
to  which  he  was  entitled.  In  the  introduction,  however,  to  ha 
treatise  on  ploughs  and  wheel-carriages,  hb  states,  ^  The  chief 
merit  I  daim  in  the  following  sheets  is  this,  that  I  have  grrtn  di^ 
rections  by  which  any  sensible  workman  may  be  enabled  to  mate 
a  plough  on  my  principles  ;^'  thus  claiming  to  himself  the 
of  an  improved  construction.  In  that  assertion  no  person 
red  to  contradict  him^  whilst  he  was  alive  to  defend  his  own  pro* 
tensions  to  the  credit  of  his  improvements. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  Mr  Small^s  plough,  they  arise  fiMi 
this,  that  the  sock  and  the  mould-board  are  formed  acoordiof  ta 
Strict  mechanical  principles ;  and  that  those  parts  which  enter 
the  earth,  and  cut  up  the  furrow^  have  that  equal  taperipg,  or 
sharpened  wedge<»like  form^  which  occasions  the  least  resistaBes 
in  raising  the  furrow  slice.  The  mould-board,  in  particuku^  has 
that  regular  curve  or  twist,  which  not  only  lessens  friction,  ia 
elevating  and  turning  over  the  furrow  slice,  but  it  also  ^acea  and 
leaves  that  slice  in  the  most  proper  position  for  the  beneficial  e& 
fects  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  operations  of  the  harrow  *. 
Small  has  also  the  sole  merit  of  inventing  and  modelling  the 
mould-board,  and  other  parts  of  the  plough,  in  cast-metal,  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  speedy  extension  of  that  valuable  is« 
atrument. 


*  Mr  Kerr  considers  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Small*s  plotkgh  to  arise 
§mm  this,  that  at  its  anterior  part  it  is  an  exceedingly  thin  wedge,  anS 
therefore  cuts  the  plit  from  the  fast  land,  with  the  smallest  possible  rettat<> 
ance,  aided  by  the  broad  thin  feather  of  the  sock,  which  cuts  off*  the  plit  be* 
low  from  the  subsoil.  The  mould-board  gradually  increasing,  ihe  obtusitj 
of  the  wedge-form  gradually  turns  over  the  plit  in  a  proper  manner,  in- 
stead of  having  all  its  work  to  do  at  once,  against  the  \;  hole  resistance.  It 
was  experimentally  proved,  before  the  Dalkeith  Farming  Society,  that 
Smairs  plough,  in  tearing  up  old  ley,  was  drawn  by  a  force  of  from  9  to  10 
ewt.  while  the  old  Scotch,  in  the  same  field,  required  a  force  of  16  cwt*  ts 
perform  the  same  work,  in  the  same  field. 
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It  iiH  Mbrikiag  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  plough,  Uiat  many 
idoughmen  in  Berwickshire,  for  their  own  ease  and  satisfaction^ 
aftred  to.  be  at  the  sole  expenoe  of  the  wood  work^  if  their  mas- 
Unffk  would  supply  them  with  Small's  plough,  and  would  defray 
Ibe  oCber  chargea  of  tke  ioipleaient. 

.  The  celebrated  Henry  HoroCi  Lord  Kames,  who  was  a  friend 
U|L  nuerit,  and  an  ardent  promoter  of  agricultural  improvements, 
wainoly  patronised  SmaU'a  eatertions.  In  his  Gentleman  Farmery 
4th  edition,  chap.  I.  p.  5,  he  says,  '<  I  boldly  recommend  a  plough 
ii^rodaeed  into  Scotland  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  James  Small 
ia  Blackadder  Moimt,  Berwickshire^  which  is  now  in  great  re- 
quest, and  with  ^reat  reason,  as  it  avoids  all  tke  defects  of  the 
ScwUih  |i2ottgib;''««-«evidently  declaring,  that  the  object  of  Small 
was,  not  to  bring  into  use  a  new  plough,  but  to  remedy  the  de- 
^ptots  of  the  old-established  implement  of  the  country ;  and  his 
asoB  positively  a£Brm,  that  during  all  the  period  whilst  their  fa- 
ther was  attempting  to  improve,  his  plough,  they  never  recollect 
to  have  heard  him  mention  the  Botherham  plough;  and  they  are 
^ertaim  that  there  never  was  one  of  them,  either  in  his  manu&c« 
twy,  or  OB  his  farm. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  iroproveovents  made  by  James 
SlnaU  on  this  implement,  instead  of  two  or  more  horses,  together 
with  two  or  more  oxen,  formerly  used,  and  a  driver.  Lord  Karnes 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  himself,  scarcely  a  plough  with 
more  than  two  horses  and  the  ploughman,  in  the  lower  part  of 
Berwickshure ;  and  he  then  prophesied,  what  has  since  takea 
]^aoe,  that  the  practice  would  become  genera].  It  may  be  now 
considered  as  universally  e8tid>lished  over  all  the  improved  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland.  The  saving  thereby  made  in  the  expence  of 
€Sulthration  can  hardly  be  calculated. 

It  was  by  Lord  Kames^s  encouragement,  and  at  his  particular 
request,  that  James  Small  was  prevailed  upon  to  draw  up  a  trea- 
tise on  ploughs  and  wheel  carriages,  which  was  printed  after  his 
Lordship's  death  in  17S4.  Tins  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  and 
most  useful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  publications,  on  this  in- 
tiereatiDg  subject.    In  that  treatise  he  gives  a  diitinct  agd  scienr 
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tific  account  of  the  principles  on  which  ploughs  and  wheel  Oir* 
riages  ought  to  be  constructed. 

When  a  Fanning  Society  was  established  in  Itehfid,  consist' 
iug  of  the  most  respectable  characters  in  that  spirited  and  ioi'* 
proving  country,  they  ordered  this  treatise  to  be  reprinted ;  in 
consequence  of  the  circulation  of  which,  numbers  of  S. nail's  ka* 
proved  ploughs  were  sent  to  Ireland.  The  demand  became  so 
great,  that  the  society  resolved  to  send  over  a  person  to  Scot# 
land,  (Mr  Robert  L'Estrange>)  to  learn  the  art  of  majking  Small's 
ploughs,  and  other  agricultural  implements.  With  the  utmost  )i*. 
berality  and  public  spirit,  though  attended  with  much  detriment 
to  their  own  personal  interests,  every  information  was  most  readi- 
ly given  by  Alexander  Small  and  Company,  who  continue  their 
father's  profession,  that  tliey  could  possibly  furnish ;  and  the  so* 
ciety  have  since  erected  a  manufactory  for  these  impleinents». 
under  Mr  L'Estrange's  superintendence,  which  has  spread  these 
ploughs  over  the  greatest  part  of  Ireland.  * 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  17799  or  the  beginning  of  tba 
year  1780,  that  James  Small  made  a  pattern  in  wood  fior  the 
mould-board,  and  also  for  the  land-side  plates  of  his  plough,  and 
he  took  them  with  him  to  Carron,  where  he  got  them  cast.  They 
were  so  well  shaped,  and  answered  the  purpose  so  well,  that  they 
gave  the  highest  satisfaction  both  to  gentlemen  and  farmers. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  made  another  important  improvement, 
that  of  getting  the  sheath  and  head,  which  were  formerly  of 
wood,  made  of  cast-iron,  by  which  they  were  rendered  muchless 
liable  to  injury ;  and  indeed,  when  the  head  formerly  gave  way, 
the  plough  was  often  rendered  useless.  The  plan  of  making  these 
parts  of  the  plough  of  cast  metal,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
improvements  ever  effected  in  agricultural  machinery ;  and,  with- 
out which.  Small's  plough  could  never  have  spread  so  rapidly  as 
it  did  over  aU  Scotland.  But  when  plough-makers  were  thus  fur* 
nished  with  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  plough,  according  to 
the  most  approved  models,  ready  for  putting  together,  the  rest 
of  the  implement,  more  especially  after  Small  had  explained  in 
his  treatise  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  formed,  was  much 
more  easily  constructed. 
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The  difficultiei  James  Small  had  to  contend  with  to  introduce 
his  plough,  even  in  his  own  neighbourooodf  were  very  great ;  of 
which  the  following  instance  is  recorded :  The  late  Mr  Lums- 
daine  of  Blanerne»  was  one  of  the  first  who  ordered  the  new  im- 
proved plough ;  but  his  servants  did  all  they  could  to  prejudice 
their  master  against  it,  pretending  it  did  not  go  well;  &c.  Small 
was  then  obliged  to  appear  in  the  field  himself;  and  taking  the 
plough  into  his  own  hand,  he  proved  to  Mr  Lumsdaine,  and  all 
hfsr  plougraen^  how  well  it  could  work.  Had  he  not  been  a  good 
ploughman^  as  well  as  an  able  mechanic,  he  could  not  have  thus 
triumphed  over  those  who  opposed  the  introduction  of  liis  im- 
provements. 

Having  established  his  plough  in  Berwickshire,  Small  wished 
to  introduce  it  into  Mtd-Lothian^  where  it  had  met  with  much 
opposition ;  but  being  confident  of  the  superiority  of  his  inven- 
tion, be  o&red  to  make  a  comparative  trial.  In  consequence  of 
that  challenge,  competition  of  ploughs  took  place  in  a  field  near 
Dalkeith,  in  presence  of  many  gentlemen  and  farmers  from  Ber- 
wickshire, Mid-Lothian,  East-Lothian,  &c.  A  number  of  ploughs 
were  brought  forward,  as  the  old  Scotch  plough ;  several  English 
(doubgs;  a  plough  by  Mr  Hutchinson  with  an  iron  wheel,  &e,;  but 
Small's  was  successful,  the  judges  having  decided,  that  it  did  the 
best  work,  and  was  considerably  lighter  in  the  draught,  than  any 
of  the  others.  In  consequence  of  the  success  of  his  plough  at  this 
public  trial,^  it  spread  rapidly  over  all  the  difierent  counties  in 
ScOtllind,  and  has  since  been  adopted  in  many  parts  of  England, 
Walel,  and  Ireland,  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

SnMll^s  plough  has  likewise  been  successful  in  many  other  com- 
petitions, in  England  and  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  which 
k  ii  unnecessary  here  to  detail. 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  remark,  that  he  made  several  improve- 
ments in  other  agricultural  implements  besides  the  plough ;  as  in 
barrows,  rollers,  winnowing  machine8>  and  wheel  carriages. 

It  was  a  rule  with  James  Small,  that  whatever  piece  of  work 
he  undertook,  whether  the  making  of  a  cart  or  plough,  or  any 
other  impl'ement,  it  should  be  made  complete;  and  so  anxious 
was  he,  that  his  implements  should  give  perfect  satisfaction,  that 
rather  than  suflSer  any  insufficient  work  to  be  sent  from  his  ma- 
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iiufkctoiry,  be  would  break  it  Ito  fkoti,  wbat^ver  loss  be  in%bt 
thereby  sutftain. 

There  was  nothing,  howerer^  b j  which  he  was  more  distiDgaitki 
edy  than  bj  his  zeal  to  promote  usefal  improvements  in  the  id* 
partmeot  of  i^culture. 

One  who  knew  him  well,  (Hector  Heatlle^  formerly  his  booki 
keeper^  and  now  resident  in  Dunse^)  affirms,  *'  d»t  to  senre  his 
oountry  in  the  line  of  his  profession  was  his  incessant  object ;  and 
to  which  he  had  so  great  a  prc^ensity,  that  to  it  he  sacrificed  his 
ease,  his  health,  his  strength,  and  his  substance.**    Had  it  not 
been  for  this  turn  of  mind,  James  Small  might  have  left  briind 
him  a  competence  for  his  family ;  but  instead  of  thinking  of  fags 
pecuniary  concerns,  he  was  constantly  trying  experimeiiCs^  ind 
riiaking  improvements  in  machinery.    When  his  ploughs  wend 
sent  to  any  distance,  he  was  oflen  under  the  necessity  of  attend* 
ing  to  see  them  tried,  and  to  refute  any  objections  that  might  btf 
made  to  them.    This  occasioned  not  only  much  loss  of  time,  bat 
expence.     He  also  lost  considerably  by  publishing  hn  Treatnil 
Ml  Ploughs  and  WheeKcarfiages,  which  enabled  others  to  rha^ 
him  in  that  branch  of  business.     In  fact,  he  had  Such  a  propenu 
sity  to  be  useful,  that  he  laid  personal  interest  too  much  asidssr 
He  had  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  performing  services  to  hii^ 
country,  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice,  from  ia- 
formation,  the  authenticity  of  which  may  be  relied  on,  and  tOf 
leave  a  character  behind  him,  which  will  long  be  remembi^reii 
with  respect.    By  him  an  implement  was  constructed,  whioK  ha# 
materially  diminished  the  expence  of  cultivation,  which  will  am» 
swer  in  every  soil,  which  will  turn  out  the  cleanest  and  deepest 
furrow  with  the  least  force  of  draught,  and  which,  on  the  whole^ 
is  better  adapted,ybr  general  purposes,  than  imy  plough  that  has 
hitherto  been  seen  or  heard  of  V 
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•  That  intelligent  practical  farmer,  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  of  Mtrkle,  in- 
his  recent  treatise  on  Rural  Ai&Irs,  yoI.  I,  p.  236,  remarks,  that  under  a 
parity  of  circumstances,  the  swing  plough  brought  into  practice,  and  after- 
waxds  improved  by  Mr  Small,  is  fitted  for  executing  work  to  better  purpoiC, 
than  any  other  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  that  implement  employed  in  t^« 
geveral  districts  of  Great  Britain. 

|t  would  appear  that  the  great  Carl  of  Stair  fiad  esttdUSBftetf  a  manofac* 


James  Small  died  in  the  year  179S,  abeut  the  53d  year  of  hi* 
age.  Of  him  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  thai  a  man  possessed  of 
more  public  zeal,  and  of  a  greater  turn  for  mechanical  tnventien^ 
has  rarely  appeared  in  any  age  or  country. 


Description  ofSmalTs  Plough* 

In  order  that  the  reader,  who  may  not  have  seen  this  plough^ 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a  just  conception  of  its  construction,  an 
•Bgraving  is  a9nexed,  which  will  be  perfectly  i&ielligible>  witk 
Ibe.  aid  of  the  following  refereaces : 

Reference  to  the  engravmg  of  SmaH'a  Plough. 

Fig.  1.  The  left^hand^  or  land  side  qfiU  'weodenjrame* 
A,  B,  represents  the  beaip,;  C»  D,  the  sheath  fixed  into  the  beam 
at  D ;  and  its  lower  end  C,  serves  foe  the  sock  or  share  to  be 
fixed  upon. 
J^  F,  the  left  hand  or  larger  handle,  placed  upon  the  beam  at  B, 
and  the  lower  end  is  fastened  to  the  sheath  at  £,  by  which  the 
sheath  is  supported  against  the  resistance  that  the  sock  is  ex- 
posed  to  in  passing  through  the  ground.  There  is  also  an  iroii 
bolt  goes  up  through  the  frame  at  £,  and  is  secured  by  a  screw 
nut  on  the  upper  side  of  the  beum ;  by  this  means  the  beam^ 
the  larger  handle,  and  the  sheath,  are  kept  fit-m  together. 

Fig.  2.     Plan,  or  hird'*s-eye  meuo  of  this  machine. 
A,  B)  the  beam ;  B,  C»  the  larger  handle ;  D,  £,  the  right<«hand 
or  lesser  handle,  attached  to  the  larger  on^  by  the  iron  rod  F, 
and  the  wooden  roundels  G,  H. 


^ure  o^  pHmgh«,  and  ether  agricaltaral  implements,  which  reflects  great 
\fttiiX  on  his  memory,  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  James  Smaifc 
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Fig.  5.     The  land,  or  left-hand  side  of  the  plough  xiohen 

completed, 
Af  B,  the  beam ;  B,  C,  the  larger  handle ;  £^  F,  the  coulter  fixed 

into  the  beam  at  F. 
G,  H,  ly  the  sock  or  share^  placed  upon  the  lower  end  of  the 

sheath* 
II,  K,  Ly  M »  are  plates  of  cast-iron,  nailed  upon  the  land  side  of 

the  plough,  to  prevent  the  wood  from  wearing,  by  rubbing  on 

the  firm  land. 
L,  M,  the  hindermost  end  of  the  mould-board. 

Fig.  4.     The  tight-hand,  or  Jurrou)  side  of  the  plough. 

A,  B,.the  lesser  handle;  B,  C,  the  beam;  D,  £,  the  bridle 0r 
muzzle,  placed  upon  two  iron  bolts  which  past  through  bolei 
in  its  arms,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  beam;  £,  F,  the  chain,  and 
swing  or  cross-trees  to  which  the  horses  are  yoked.  / 

G,  H,  the  coulter ;  K,  H,  I,  the  share ;  L,  M,  N,  I,  the  mould- 
board  ;  its  fore  part,  M,  I,  is  fastened  to  the  Aeath,  and  its 
back  part  fixed  on  the  lesser  handle. 

Fig.  5.     The  upper  side  of  the  plough  ready  for  working, 
A,  B,  represent  the  larger  handle ;  B,  C,  the  beam  ;  D,  £,  tke 
.    bridle,  having  a  few  holes  in  its  fore  part  by  which  the  draught- 
chain  can  be  shifted  a  little  to  either  side,  and  cause  the 
plough  take  a  broad  or  narrow  furrow  slice,  as  may  be  found 
necessary.    In  the  cross  D,  are  also  several  holes,  by  which  the 
depth  of  the  furrow  can  be  regulated,  by  shifting  the  bolt  that 
passes  through  the  cross  D,  and  the  beam. 
£,  F,  the  chain,  and  swing-trees,  to  which  the  horses  are  attach- 
ed when  ploughing. 
G,  H,  the  lesser  handle  ;  I,  H,  K,  L,  the  mould-board  ;  L,  My 
the  fine  or  feather  of  the  share. 

Fig.  6,     The  under  side  of  the  plough. 
A,  B,  the  larger  handle  ;  B,  C,  the  beam ;  D,  £,  the  lesser  han* 
die ;  £,  F,  G,  the  share ;  G,  H,  the  sole ;  and  I,  £,  K,  h,  th« 
muuld  board. 
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In  regard  to  the  weight  of  SmalPs  plough,  it  varies  from  ]r34« 
to  141  lb&  Engh'shy  but  when  the  chain  is  added,  It  amounts  even 
to  l62Ib8«  A  set  of  drawing-bars,  or  horse -trees^  as  they  are 
sometines  called,  weighs  from  20  to  21  lbs.  more.  The  price  of 
the  plough  is  L3,  l^s.  and  of  the  drawing-bars  12s.  or  L«49  4s« 
in  ali ;  so  that  it  unites  the  advantages  of  strength  and  cheapness^ 
and  is  at  the  same  time  much  lighter  than  many  other  ploughs. 

Alexander  Small  and  Company^  the  sons  of  this  ingenious  mc- 
chanic,  have  lately  reduced  the  weight  of  the  plough  consider- 
ably^ for  light  land,  (from  141  to  105  lbs.);  so  that  it  will  suit  a 
aiiigle  bofse,  of  a  strong  make,  or  a  pair  of  small  horses.  The 
price  is  also  diminished  from  L.4,  4s.  to  L.3,  10s.  Their  ma- 
mii&cture  is  carried  on  at.Leith  Walk,  near  Edinburgh ;  where 
those  who  may  wish  to  encourage  ingenuity,  may  be  furnished 
with  ploughs  and  other  instruments  of  husbandry,  o£  the  best: 
construction^ 

-  As  unfortunately  they  are  deficient  in  capital,  at  least  for  any 
fiztensive  undertaking,  it  is  proposed,  that  a  sum  of  money  shall 
be  raised  by  subscription,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland,  and  other 
puMicHspirited  institutions,  to 'enable  them  to  carry  on  their  bu« 
finest,  to  the  extent  to  which  their  father^s  services  to  the  coun- 
try, and  their  own  ingenuity  and  merit,  would  procure  them  a^ 
demand* 

,  Charlotte  Square,  7 

££»•  I9th  December  J  1811,  j^ 
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BCSGRirTZON  OF  A   MACHINE   FOR  DRESSING    (hUMBLIMO)  BAR* 

LEY  OK  BEAR  *• 

References  to  the  Plan. 

Fig.  L  a  B  C  D  E  F  represent  the  framing  that  carries  tbe  w1|edltf 
and  scutching  apparatus,  (i  G  G  G,  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wont 
or  cast  metal,  into  which  the  bear  or  barley  if  conveyed  ftfltf 
the  hopper  K# 

H  H  represent  a  wheel  fixed  upon  an  iron  axle  or  spindle*  placM 
perpendicular  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  G,  and  upon  lUl 
spindle  is  also  fastened  the  scutchers  1 1 1 1;  so  that  when  the 
wheel  H  is  turned  hy  the  wheel  N  N^  which  it  fixed  apoQ  eai 
end  of  the  horizontal  axle  M^  and  on  the  other  end  of  thilislv 
is  also  placed  the  wheel  O  O,  this  wheel  being  attached  tdt 
threshing  machine,  or  nny  other  engine,  bv  which  means  motMMl 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  scutching  arms  I,  which  revolve  in 
cylinder  G,  and  clear  the  grain  of  the  beards  or  awns,  ai  it 
passes  down  tlirough  among  the  scutchers  placed  on  thespia* 
die,  (see  E  F,  G  II,  anil  I  K,  in  fig.  111.). 

F  P  the  cross-rail,  in  which  the  upper  pivot  S  of  the  perpendicil? 
lar  axle  turns.  L,  a  ■  pout  or  opening,  that  allows  the  grain  to 
issue  out  of  the  machine^  when  completely  humbled|  or  the 
beards  wholly  cut  off. 

Fig.  II.     Elevation  of  this  machine,  wherein 

A  B  C  D  represent  the  frame  that  supports  the  different  parts 
of  the  machinery. 


*  The  merit  of  this  invention  is  disputed. 
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E  F  G  H  the  tube  or  receptacle  into  which  the  bear  or  barley 
passes  through  the  spout  R  S^  from  a  hopper  above  the 
machine. 

T  U  V  are  hoops  of  iron  to  hold  the  tube  firmly  together. 

I  K  the  perpendicular  spindle  on  which  the  scutchers  and  ho- 
rizontal wheel  are  fixed^  (see  C  D  in  Fig.  III.).  M  repre- 
sents an  iron  axle,  upon  which  are  fixed  the  wheels  N  and 
O,  that  convey  motion  from  the  threshing-machine  to  the 
scutchers.  L  Y  are  beaters^  in  which  the  pivots  of  the  hori- 
zontal spindle  M  turns.  R  a  rail^  that  the  foot  of  the  spindle 
or  axle  I  K  turns.  Z  a  spout  or  openingy  through  which  the 
grain  runs  from  the  scutchers  or  beaters. 

Fig.  III.  A  6  represent  the  spindle,  on  which  are  fixed  the 
wheel  C  D,  and  also  the  scutchers  E  F^  G  H«  and  I  K;  these 
scutchers,  revolving  in  the  tube  at  about  two  thousand  feet  in 
the  raiDUtc^  detach  the  beard  or  awns  from  the  bear  com- 
pletely. 

Fio.  IV.  A  B  C  D  represent  one  of  the  beaters^  and  £.  the  axle 
en  which  it  is  fixed ;  a  greater  number  of  scutchers  may  b& 
placed  upon  this  axle  if  found  necessary. 

Fig.  V.  An  end  view  of  one  scutcher;  its  edges  F  G  should  be 
a  little  rounded,  to  prevent  them  from  cutting  the  bear  or  bar- 
ley in  the  operation  of  humbling. 

This  useful  machine  has  been  attached  to  many  threshing- 
mills ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  answer  the  intended  purpose  se 
well,  that  it  is  recommended  by  those  gentlemen  who  have  ap- 
|died  it,  as  a  very  great  improvement.  There  must  be  some  ad* 
ditional  stress  on  the  power  by  which  it  is  turned ;  but  by  expe* 
rience  it  is  found  to  be  so  trifling,  that  this  machine  may  be  added 
to  any  threshing-mill,  whether  driven  by  waleo  by  wind,  or  even 
by  horses,  or  oxen. 

c2 
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No.  VII. 

ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  POT^  OR  PEARL  BARLEY. 

Pot,  or  pearl  barley,  should  never  be  manufactured  froni  ^^'n 
weighing  less  than  sixteen  stones  per  hoW,  (nearly  six  Winchester 
bushels),  and  particular  care  is  requisite  in  selecting  the  grain,  m> 
that  it  be  plump^  well  filled,  and  of  equal  size. 
■  Grain  of  sixteen  stones  weight  is  generally  reduced,  when  com- 
mon barley  is  the  object,  to  from  eleven  to  twelve  stones,  and 
propnrtlonahly  lower  for  fine.  The  expence  of  making  pot  bar- 
ley, in  general,  is  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  boll,  and  the  dust  or 
refuse^  which  is  alwuys  retained,  is  commonly  valued  at  that  sunii 
It  is  excellent  food  for  horses,  for  cows,  (more  especially  if  boil- 
ed), and  for  hogs. 

The  process  of  making  pot  barley  is  as  follows:  After  kiln- 
drying  the  barley,  it  is  p  t  into  tiie  mill,   and  rough  hulledi 
which  may  be  done  in  about  fifteen  minutes ;  if  the  mill  ih  ia 
good-  order,  and  wrought  by  a  proper  hiind,  twenty  bolls  (l!20 
Winchester  busheU)  may  be  put  through  it  in  eltven  or  twelre 
hours.     This  quantity  is  laid  in  the  trough  or  floor,  as  it  conei 
from  the  cases,  and  made  a  little  damp ;  it  is  kept  in  thia  state 
about  forty-eight  hours;  and  if  not  made  very  fine,  the  same- 
quantity  may  be  again  completely  finished  in  eleven  or  twelve 
hours* 

Next  to  wheat,,  barley  is  the  grain  the  best  adapted  for  makiiig 
bread,  but  it  is  attended  with  two  great  inconveniences;  1.  It 
has  a  coarse  outer  husk,  of  which  wheat  is  naturally  divested; 
and,  2.  It  has  a  dark  inner  husk,  of  so  delicate  a  texture,  that^ 
when  ground  with  the  flour,  it  can  never  afterwards  be  extracted^ 
by  bolting  or  any  other  contrivance.    It  is  principally  this  dark 


Snner  husk  which  makes  the  barley  bread  so  dark-coloured  and 
unpalatable. 

When  pot  or  pearl  barley  is  made^  both  these  husks  are  taken 
off;  and  when  flour  or  meal  is  manufactured  from  pot  or  pearl 
barley,  it  resembles  much  wheat  flour.  It  may  be  made  by  itself 
iBto  excellent  cakes,  which  some  from  its  lightness- prefer  to  any 
other  sort  of  bread.  Mixed  with  wheat  flour,  in  various  propor^* 
tiens,  as  one-fourth,  or  even  one^third,  it  makes  as  good  loaf  bread 
as  any  one  could  desire. 

The  following  statement  wiiJ  explain  the  saving  which  would 
thence  arise,  per  quartern  loaf^  SLtid  per  sack. 

20  English  stones,  of  14  lbs.  avoirdupois  each,  or  1  make  a 
16  Dutch  stones  of  171  lbs.  avoirdupois,  each,  j  load. 

A  load  is  equal  to  an  English  sack,  each  i  280  English  pounds 
weighing  2  cwt.  S^qrs.  or         -  3  avoirdupois. 

A  sack  of  flour  will  produce,  on  an  average,  twenty 
^  peck  loaves,  each  weighing  17  lbs*  6  oz.  avoirdupois.  Lbs.  Oz. 
Total  product  of  a  sack,  -  •  346    6 

Deduct  the  weight  of  a  sack  of  flour,  -  280    0 


Increased  by  the  addition  of  water  and  yeast,  &c.      66    6 

IS  Dutch  stones  of  flour  (from  wheat),  at  5%.  per 
stone,  .  .  «  .  •        L.4     0    0 


Hence,  the  peck  loaf  48. 

the  quartern  loaf  Is. 

lOi  Dutch  stones  of  wheat  flour  at  5s.  -  L.2  13    4 

^^       Do        do,  of  barley  flour  at  Ss.  the  price  at 

which  It  can  be  furnished,  •  -  9  16    0 


Hence,  the  peck  loaf  3s.  5|d. 
.  ■■  IN    the  quartern  ioat  10^ d« 


L«S    9    4 
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Saving  by  the  use  of  one-third  barley  flour,  per  quar- 
tern loafy  l^d. 

Saved  by  mixing  the  barley  flour  with  wheat,  on  each 

sack,  -  -  -  •  •        L.0  10    g 

If  the  price  of  wheat  flour  rises,  the  saving  will  increase^  as  the 
price  of  barley  will  not  probably  rise  in  the  same  proportion. 

N,  B, — There  is  an  allowance  to  the  baker  of  Is.  6d.  per 
bushel,  which  would  make  about  one  penny  addition  to  the  pricf 
of  the  quartern  loaf. 


Detcriptian  oj  a  Machine  Jor  making  Pot  or  Pearl  Barlegr*] 

Fig.  1.  represents  the  mill-stone,  and  U  V  an  iron  cross  or  riad^ 
by  which  it  is  fixed  upon  the  spindle  or  axle,   (See  £  in 

fig.  *). 
Fig.  2.  a  B  C  D  represent  the  frame  and  bearers  which  iuppoft 

the  machinery. 

£  F,  the  case  or  curb  that  incloses  the  •mill-stone,  and  being 
covered  with  sheet  iron,  in  which  are  small  holes,  to  allow  the 
refuse  or  dust  to  escape^  while  the  barley  is  retained  within 
the  case  £  F,  in  which  the  mill-stone  moves  with  conuderable 
velocity. 

M  N  represent  a  wheel  fixed  on  the  scale,  O  P;  Uiis  wheel  may 
be  driven  by  any  machine  having  power  to  turn  the  barley 
mill-stone  with  its  case.     G  H  represent  a  wheel,  also  fixed 
upon  the  axle  O  P,  by  which  wheel  the  pinion  H  I  is-  driven; 
this  pinion  being  fixed  upon  the  iron>axie  spindle  R.     Upon 
this  spindle  is  also  fastened  the  mill-stone^  and  by  this  means, 
driven  within  the  case  or  curb  with  considerable  velocity.    K 
represents  the  small  wheels  that  are  driven  by  tlie  wheel  G  H, 
to  turn  the  case  or  curb  E  F,  by  acting  on  the  wheel  L  L, 
which  wheel  is  fastened  upon  the  case.     This  case  is  made  so 
as  to  be  quickly  taken  separate  in  the  middle,  in  order  that  it 
may  easily  he  put  on,  or  taken  off,  from  the  mill-stone,  at  any 
time  when  necessary. 
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No.  VIII. 

ACCOUNT  OF  SEA-WEED  BEING   EXHIBITED   TO  COWS   BY  WAY  Off 

CONDIMENT, 

COMMUNICATED  BY  MR  JOHN  SHIRREFF^  ABBEY-HILL. 

JtIr  Maccallum,  south  side  of  the  Grassmarket,  opposite  to 
tkk  Corn-stand,  keeps  about  tvrenty  nii4ch  cows,  which  he  feedd 
on  grass  in  summer,  and  always  on  grains  {in  Edinburgh  called 
draff)  in  winter.  He  also  gives  them  distillers'  dreg  or  lees  for 
drink^  in  that  season  when  he  can  get  it,  which  is  at  all  times 
when  distillation  goes  on.  His  cows  likewise  get  some  turnip 
once  a  day  in  winter  and  springs  and  sometimes  twice  ;  not  So 
UHch  for  food,  as  ibr  a  condiment,  or,  as  he  says,  a  medicine. 
And  when  turnip  are  very  scarce,  and  high  priced,  he  gives  sea- 
weed in  lieu  of  them,  particularly  in  the  months  oi'  February, 
March,  and  April.  This  he  gets  od  the  Black  Rocks,  near  Leith^ 
at  fcpring-tides  only,  so  that  he  keeps  some  of  it  for  two  weeks* 
There  are  two  bp^cies  used,  the  Jucus  digitaitis^  and  the  J'uciu 
.  terratus.  He  does  not  use  the  F.  resiculosus^  lest  it  fill  the  cows 
too  full  of  vsind^  meaning  air.  Mr  Maccdllum  begins  by  parboil- 
ing the  sea^weed,  and  giving  the  cows  a  little  of  the  water  it  has 
been  boiled  in.  When  they  drink  the  water,  they  are  then  offer- 
ed some  of  the  parboiled  weed  itself;  and  when  they  eat  it  par- 
boiled, it  is  gradually  exhibited  to  them  raw.  He  gives  each  cow^ 
once  or  twice  a  day,  as  much  as  a  person  can  neatly  carry,  at 
once,  between  his  two  hands.  These  marine  plants  operate  i^s  a 
gentle  laxative,  and  Mr  M.  thinks  the  use  of  tlie.n  promotes  tiie 
health  of  his  6ows,  and  consequently  adds  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
they  yield. 
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N,  B.^-^Tlie  cow-feeders  about  Edinburgh  frequently  seU  their 
milk  to  retailers,  at  a  certain  sum  weekly ;  in  some  cases  as  hi^ 
as  a  guinea  per  week.  Whenever  the  cow  begins  to  fall  off  m 
milking,  she  is  disposed  of^  and  another  purchased  ;  and  she  it 
usually  in  such  good  condition^  Uiat  the  price  she  sells  for  buys 
her  substitute. 


•  ♦.■* 
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ACCOUNT  or  A  SIMPLE  STEAMING  APPARATUS  FOR  COOKING  ROOTS 
OR  OTHER  FODDER  FOR  LIVE  STOCK,  WITH  A  DRAWING,  EX- 
PLAINING THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  APPARATUS. 

BY  MR  JOHM  SIIIRREFF^  ABBET-HILL* 

The  chief  advantage  attending  the  use  of  the  apparatus  aboof 
to  be  described,  consists  in  saving  labour  and  time  in  lifting  off 
and  on  the  tubs  or  casks  for  holding  the  materials  to  be  steamedy 
also  the  expence  of  cost  and  repairs  of  leaden  pipes,  cocks,  &c. 
Its  superiority  over  those  commonly  used,  particularly  in  a  large 
operation,  will  be  at  once  perceived  by  those  who  have  paid  at- 
tention to  the  subject. 

The  boiler  may  be  of  any  approved  form,  and  of  a  size  propw^ 
tioned  to  that  of  the  box,  with  a  furnace  of  that  construction 
which  affords  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  to  the  boiler,  with  the 
smallest  waste  of  fuel.  1  he  box  may  be  made  of  stout  pine  p1ank« 
well  jointed  togctlier.  One  of  eight  foet  in  length,  five  feet  wide, 
and  three  deep,  will  serve  for  cooking  potatoes,  in  the  space  of 
one  hour,  suflicient  to  foed  fifty  large  milch  cows  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  box  should  stand  within  a  few  feet  of  the  boiler,  with  its 
side  parallel  to  it,  either  on  a  piece  of  solid  building,  or  on  six  or 


f. 


«iore  posts.  It  must  have  a  porous  bottom^  with  a  close  one 
«bout  a  foot  below  itt  From  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  a  pipe 
of  woody  or  any  other  suitable  substance,  proceeds,  and  enters 
Into  the  box  about  the  middle  of  it,  between  the  false  and  solid 
l)ottoms,  conducting  the  steam  into  the  space  between  them ; 
which,  penetrating  through  the  holes  or  grating  of  the  false  bot- 
tom, rises  upwards,  and  mixes  with  the  contents  of  the  box^  while 
the  condensed  steam,  and  any  liquid  matter  that  may  ooze  out 
of  the  materials,  drips  through  the  apertures,  and  lodges  on  the 
folid  bottom  below,  from  whence  it  can  be  let  off  by  a  cock  fitted 
to  it  for  that  purpose.  There  is  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  box,  two  feet  square,  shut  by  a  lid  that  moves  on  hinges.  This 
lid  is  kept  down  by  its  own  weight  only,  and  acts  as  a  safety  valve 
to  the  box  and  boiler  also,  from  the  connection  between  them^ 
though  the  boiler  may  be  accommodated  with  a  separate  safety 
valve  if  thought  necessary.  When  the  force  of  the  steam  is  very 
great,  the  lid  is  lifted  up,  and  a  quantity  escapes  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  lid  then  falls  down  again  of  its  own  accord.  This 
aperture  is  made  so  large,  that  it  may  be  used  to  fill  the  box  with 
whatever  material  is  intended  to  be  steamed.  One  end  of  the 
box  must  be  accommodated  with  a  door,  which  must  fie  close« 
and  be  secured  firm,  while  the  operation  of  steaming  goes  on, 
but  must  admit  of  being  opened  to  one  side,  when  the  business  of 
cooking  is  finished,  to  allow  the  cooked  contents  of  the  box  to 
be  drawn  out  by  a  solid  iron  rake,  into  a  large  trough  placed  im- 
mediately below  to  receive  them.  From  the  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness  of  servants,  in  managing  fire  in  the  furnace,  the  bottoms 
of  cast-iron  boilers  are  sometimes  fused,  especially  if  the  water 
in  the  boiler  be  allowed  to  get  too  low;  and,  again,  if  the  boiler 
be  too  suddenly  supplied  with  water,  when  red  hot,  it  will  crack. 
To  prevent  these  accidents,  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  has  beeu 
eut  out,  and  its  place  supplied  with  broad  plates  of  malleable  iron 
lapped  over  each  other,  and  clinched  to  the  cast-iron  sides  of  the 
boiler.  But  all  risk  of  either  fusing  or  cracking  would  be  pre- 
vented, by  supplying  the  boiler  gradually  with  water  from  a  cis- 
tem,  in  the  manner  it  is  furnished  to  the  boilers  of  steam-engines. 
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The  boiler  may  also  be  equipped  with  two  cecka,  attached  tm 
pipes  of  difi^rent  lengths,  to  determine,  at  anytime,  whether  the 
boiler  has  too  much  or  too  little  water  in  it^  though  there  will 
hardly  be  any  occasion  for  tlieae ;  because,  if  the  valve  er  lid 
hanging  on  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  ciatern,  end  tie 
stone  suspended  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  be  ia 
due  equilibrium,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler  must  alweyt 
be  the  same,  while  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  in  the  cistern  li 
supply  the  waste  from  evaporation  in  the  boiler. 

It  might  be  an  improvement,  to  have  the  top  of  the  box  made 
to  lift  off  and  on,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it  more  convenieBlif 
with  the  materials  to  be  steamed :  Also  to  have  divisions  to  sKdtf 
out  and  in,  to  contract  the  space  in  the  box,  to  suit  a  smaller 
quantity  of  materials  that  might  at  any  time  be  required  to  be 
steamed.  These  sliding  division^  would,  each  in  their  turn,  be* 
come  the  top  of  the  box,  and  would  each  require  to  have  the  M 
moveable  on  hinges  accordingly.  It  would  greatly  expedite  tha 
business,  if  a  crane  were  used  for  lifling  the  potatoes  from  the 
washing-machine,  and  depositing  them  on  a  barred  platform  td 
drip.  This  platform  might  be  placed  near  to  the  box,  above  it 
somewhat,  and  projecting  over  it  a  little  withal,  so  that  when 
enough  of  potatoes  shall  have  been  washed,  the  whole  might  be 
tumbled  into  the  box  at  once,  by  raising  the  opposite  side  of  the 
platform. 
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No.  X. 

COICPABISOK  BETWEEN  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF   FEEDING  CATTLE 

WITH  POTATOES  AND  TURNIPS. 

BY  BOBERT  SPEARS>  ESQ.  OF  KIRKMAT,  DTSAET,  FIFE. 

X  HE  average  produce  of  potatoes  may  be  taken  at  40  bolls,  4 
cwt.  per  boll^  or  8  toos^  per  Scotch  acre.  Mr  Spears  l^as  itad 
55  bolls  per  acre. 

The  average  of  an  acre  of  turnips^  in  fertile  soils,  and  under  a 
good  system  of  management^  may  be  stated  at  about  ^5  tons. 

One  acre  of  turnips  will  keep  the  same  number  of  cattle  three 
months,  which  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  keep  only  about  fron  «ix 
weeks  to  two  months,  giving  the  cattle  as  many  of  each  article 
88  they  will  eat ;  but  still  the  cattle  will  fatten  fully  more  on  po- 
tatoes in  two  months,  than  on  turnips  in  three.  By  far  the  best 
way,  however,  is  to  feed  with  both  at  the  same  time :  in  this  way 
lihe  cattle  require  no  water,  which  they  do  when  fed  with  potatoes 
alone  * ;  and  when  kept  close  on  the  latter,  they  are  apt  oc- 
casionally to  loath  their  food,  which  is  never  the  case  when  fed 
with  part  of  each.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  potatoes 
always  at  command,  particularly  in  the  event  of  a  severe  storm, 
or  if  cattle  are  kept  on  in  a  fattening  state,  late  in  the  spring. 


*  Mr  John  Shirreff  remarks,  in  regard  to  no  water  being  r^uired,  that 
that  only  saves  Uie  trouble  of  giving  it,  which  will  always  be  compensated 
with  the  chance  of  its  being  wanted,  which  is  ofiener  the  case  than  is  com- 
tODfAy  imagined.  Besides,  tlie  water  will  add  to  the  urine,  which  is  the  2^v«« 
»iMi  mMk  in  converting  straw  into  manure. 
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when  turnips  will  haye  run  to  seed,  and  when  no  ruta  baga  caa 
be  had.  Both  impoverish  the  soil  when  kept  too  long  in  it,  and 
become  very  indifferent  feeding.  The  following  mode  of  feed« 
ing  has  been  practised  by  a  brother  of  Mr  Spears%  who  is  an  ex- 
tensive  farmer,  and  who  has  at  present  a  number  of  cattle  feed- 
ing according  to  that  plan.  By  seven  in  the  morning,  (against 
which  time  they  are  all  properly  cleaned  out),  every  pair  of 
cattle  get  one  peck  and  a  half  of  potatoes  raw.  As  soon  as  these 
are  eaten  up,  they  get  as  many  turnips  as  they  will  eat,  and  then 
some  straw,  of  which  they  only  eat  a  small  quantity :  all  this  is 
over  by  ten  o^clock,  when  the  doors  of  the  place  where  they  are 
kept  are  shut,  and  the  cattle  allowed  to  remain  quiet  till  two  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  same  mode  of  feeding  again  takes  place, 
and  by  five  o^clock  they  are  littered  up  for  the  night.  With  this 
mode  of  feeding,  they  are  growing  to  fat  and  weight  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner. 

The  quantity  of  manure  from  the  potatoes  and  turnips  will  be 
nearly  the  same,  but  that  from  the  potatoe  feed  will  be  the  strong- 
est. In  fact,  the  richness  of  dung  is  regulated  by  the  quality  of 
the  article  from  which  it  is  produced. 

The  kinds  of  potatoes  mostly  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dysart,  are  called  Dons  and  Shanwell  Red,  said  to  have  been 
lately  imported  from  Ireland  by  Dr  Coventry.  In  deepish  loam, 
and  when  the  season  is  not  over  dry,  the  red  produce  a  very 
great  crop,  and  are  a  solid  good  potatoe,  but  they  don^t  do  S0 
well  in  lightish  dry  soils. 

The  Swedish  turnips  have  been  only  very  partially  tried  in  this 
qui.rter  of  the  kingdom.  The  general  opmion  regarding  them  is, 
that  they  are  fully  as  valuable  as  potatoes  ;  but  it  is  a  just  objec- 
tion to  their  being  extensively  cultivated,  that  they  require  aa 
additional  quantity  of  manure,  and  are  of  a  more  scourging  na* 
ture  for  the  soil.  They  will  only  thrive  also  in  a  very  fine  loam* 
The  potatoes  have  likewise  this  great  advantage,  that  they  are 
generally  out  of  the  ground  in  full  time  fur  ensuring  a  good  crop 
ol  winter  wheat ;  whereas,  alter  Swedish  turnips,  the  ground  can 
only  be  prepared  for  a  barley  or  an  oat  crop,  unless  the  crop  is 
taken  up  and  stored.  Mr  Spears's  brother  raiJies  the  greater  part 
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of  his  wheat  crop  after  potatoes,  and  has  nearly  the  same  return 
as  after  summer-fallow;  a  certain  proportion  of  which,  however, 
he  always  finds  it  necessary  to  have  on  strong  soils.  Indeed, 
every  farmer,  occupying  a  heavy  soil,  will  find  it  for  his  interest  to 
summer-fallow  regularly  his  land  for  wheat,  as  there  is  no  other 
management  by  which  such  soil  will  turn  out  so  much  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 


No.  XI. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  RAPE,   INSTEAD  OF  A  SUMMER-FALLOW  OH 

THIN  CLAY  SOILS. 

BY  GEORGE  CULLEY,  ESQ*. 

Rape  may  be  sown  from  the  24th  of  May  to  the  8th  of  June ; 
but  comes  to  the  greatest  growth  if  sown  in  May.  If  sown  earlier^ 
it  18  apt  to  run  to  seed.  From  two  to  three  pounds  of  seed  i» 
required  per  acre,  sown  by  a  common  turnip-seed  drill.  But  as 
nq^e-seed  is  so  much  larger  than  turnip-seed,  the  drill  should  be 
wider.  When  hoed,  the  rape  should  be  set  out  at  some  distanpe 
as  turnip  plants.  The  drills  should  be  from  26  to  28  or  30  inches, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  dung  given.  As  many  ploughings, 
harrowings,  and  rollings^  &c.  should  be  given,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  that  kind  of  poor  soil  as  fine  as  possible^  and  cleared 
of  twitch,  &c. :  the  produce  wiU  be  from  25  to  even  50  ton  ^et 


*  There  is  a  short  account  of  this  process  already  given  in  vol.  i.  chap.  2. 

^.et.  4.  §  7.  with  some  observations  on  the  propriety  of  adopting  it,  on 

farms  consisting  entirely  of  clay.     In  particular  cases,  as  appears  from  Mr 

<Ci]Uey*s  most  respectable  authority,  such  a  plan  must  be  attended  with  fpresit 

•dvanta^ ;  but  it  docs  not  seem  applicable  tp  general  use 
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acre  or  upwards.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  value  of  the  green  crop, 
(although  the  better  the  green  crop,  the  better  will  the  wheat  be), 
as  the  great  certainty  of  a  valuable  crop  of  wheat,  that  merits  at" 
tenttott.  The  sheep  are  put  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle 
of  August ;  they  must  have  the  rape  consumed  by  the  middle,  or 
8l  latest  by  the  end  of  September,  so  that  the  wheat  may  be  go6 
sown,  on  such  poor  damp  soils,  before  the  autumnal  rains  take 
place.     The  number  of  sheep  must  depend  upon  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  crop.     But  as  many  sheep  must  be  employed 
as  to  eat  the  rape,  by  the  middle  of  September,  or  end  of  that 
month  at  the  latest,  for  the  reasons  formerly  given.    The  Burwell 
red  wheat,  (so  called  from  a  village  in  Cambridgeshire),  is  al- 
ways preferred.     Poor  clays  will  not  allow  deep  ploughing,  con- 
sequently that  operation  must  be  governed  by  the  depth  of  the 
soil.     The  land  must  be  made  as  clean  as  any  naked  &llow  *. 
There  is  scarcely  an  instance  known  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  sown 
after  rape,  and  eat  off  with  sheep,  being  mildewed ;  and  the  grain 
is  generally  well  perfected.  Mr  Culley  has  known  a  crop  of  wheat 
after  rape,  upon  a  poor  muirish  thin  clay  soil,  worth  much  more 
than  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  that  produced  it.    He  has  fr««r 
quently  known  land,  both  after  rape  and  after  naked  fallow,  in  the. 
same  field ;  and  invariably  the  rape  wheat  was  better  in  every 
respect,  than  that  after  naked  fallow. 


This  can  bardly  be  done  without  the  aid  of  a  powerful  scaiifier* 
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VAttTH^a  INFORMATION  FROM  WILLIAM  HUNTER,  ESQ*  OF  Tt'NE- 
ViELDy  REGARDING  THE  SXPERIMGNT  HE  TRIED  OF  FOLDING* 
fiUSSP,  AND  FEEDING  THEM  WITH    TURNIPS. 

jL  HE  number  of  acres  of  turaips,  g«f  en  to  the  50p  sheep,  were  front 
30  to  £2>  and  the  average  produce,  from  42  to  46  tx)n&  per  Scotck. 
afire^  tops  included.  The  quantity  of  atraw  used,  was  nearly  asr 
fellows:  1.  The  straw  (i£  about  T5  Scotch  acres,  the  preceding 
crop  of  wheat,  which  had  been  staitked  on  purpose  for  the  expe* 
riment,  say  130  stone  tron  per  acre^  or  26  cwt;  and  the  lik^ 
cpuintity  of  the  crop  of  the  year  in  which  the  eaLperiment  wat. 
made.  The  sheep  were  folded  the  last  week  of  October  and  first. 
of  November ;  they  were  sold  in  March,  and  the  hist  of  them 
wore  sent  ofi*  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  April,  so  that  they 
Her*  about  five  months  in  the  fold.  During  the  wet  months  of 
Noverober,  Deceorber,  and  January,  any  quantity  of  litter  may 
be  thrown  in,  but  regard  must  be  had  to  proportion  it,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  droppings  from  the  sheep,  as  in  case  ol?  there  not 
being  enough  ^f  droppings  disposed  in  the  mass,  the  fermentai- 
tion  wanted^  when  put  into  the  dunghill  at  the  end  of  the  seasoB, 
will  sot  be  strMig  enough.  Where  saving  of  straw  is  an  object, 
a  covered  penn  will  be  required.  Mr  Hunter's  object  was  to  get 
as  much  straw  converted  into  good  manure  as  he  could.  The 
manure  was  given  to  about  51  or  5$S  Scotch  acres ;  but  had  he 
been  aware  of  its  powers^  it  might  have  gone  farther.  In  regard  . 
to  tlie  value  of  the  manure,  it  may  be  observed,  that  manure  go^ 
at  Dunbar,  the  nearest  place  where  it  can  be  had,  but  five  milea 
firom  the  faimi  costa,  carriage^  Arc.  includedi  Ssw  er  9s.  per  ton* 
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It  is  proper^  however,  to  remark,  that  the  above  quantity  oC 
straw  and  weight  of  turnip,  would  have  produced  a  very  consi- 
derable weight  of  manure  used  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  the 
sheep  eat  much  less  of  the  straw  than  cattle,  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  and  the  manure  produced  is  very  superior  to  any 
that  he  ever  had  on  his  farm. 

Last  year,  (1811),  Mr  Hunter's  sheep,  (ten  score),  were  kept 
in  the  straw  fold^  and  fetched  2s.  per  head  more  than  those  in  the 
field,  sold  the  two  following  weeks  atler  the  former  were  dispo« 
sed  of.     This  might  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  state  of  Che 
market  at  the  time,  but  the  sheep  in  the  fold  were  fitter  than 
the  others.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  and  had  they  even  sold  for 
2s.  less,  he  would  not  have  inclined  to  drop  the  ptan  of  making  so 
much  straw  into  the  best  of  manure.    He  has  always  as  taafij 
sheep  in  the  fold  as.  he  can  spare  litter  for.    This  year  he  bought 
upwards  of  fifty  small  Highland  cattle,  worth  only  L.4,  78.  each, 
which  he  is  soiling  in  the  turnip  fi^ld,  in  the  same  way  as  the. sheep. 
They  are  thriving  apace.     He  proposes  to  keep  them  th^re  on 
turnip  until  the  clover  is  fit  to  cut,  and  he  will  send  them  to  aoo- 
ther  farm  to  be  soiled,  having  little  clover  on  the  farm  where  he 
resides;  he  is  reserving  straw  for  the  purpose.    By  summer  sQiltog 
the  cattle,  he  thinks  they  will  become  fat  in  August.    He  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  where  the  land,  on  an  average  of  years,  pio- 
duces  seven,  or  seven  and  a  half  bolls  per.  Scotch  acre,  that  i^- 
may,  with  attention  to  soiling,  be  manured  once  in  eveiy  foqr 
years,  by   the  manure  arising  from  its  own  produce;  at.leait 
that  may  be  done,  where  there  is  a  due  proportion  of  turaip 
land;  and  where  that  is  not  the  case,  perhaps  the  soiling  in  sum- 
mer with  green  food  will  do  as  well, 

.  Mr  Hunter  adds,  that  by  the  practice  of  soiling,  he  has  now  a 
sufficient  comitiand  of  manure  on  his  farm.  In  the  year  1810, 
not  being  so  well  provided  with  straw,  he  had  only  eight  score 
of  sheep  in  the  fold,  and  in  piace  of  giving  320  yards  to  the  score, 
allowed  only  l60;  whether  from  want  of  room  to  move  about,  or 
some  other  cause  which  escaped  his  notice,  many  of  them  turn- 
ed lame  before  the  end  of  the  season ;  they  fattened,  however,, 
very  well.    Last  year,  he  had  ten  score  in  the  fold,  giving^  SHOi 


jtrds  to  the  score ;  the  whole  surface  was  covered  very  thick 
with  straw,  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  pound  to  the  yard ;  th^ 
sheep  were  turned  in,  and  treated  as  formerly;  none  proved 
lame>  and  they  fattened  as  usual.  The  average  quantity  of  stra^ 
the  same  as  before;  on  the  whole^  from  six  to  ten  stone  per  score^ 
according  as  the  weather  happened  to  be  moist  or  dry.  Taking 
every  thing  into  consideration^  from  seven  to  eight  stone  per 
4ay  for  each  score  may  be  nearly  an  average.  If  the  spring 
toonths  ere  very  dry,  a  little  waterings  added  to  the  droppings  of 
the  sheep,  may  be  required,  or  less  straw  may  be  thrown  In.  The 
two  last  seasons,  when  the  manure  of  the  fold  was  carted  to  the 
dung-heap,  which  was  never  done  till  the  sheep  were  sent  to 
the  batcher,  he  had  three  or  four  inches  of  the  surface  of  tho 
tutih  of  the  fold  shovelled  up  and  mixed  with  the  dung,  as  the 
•Oil  it  always  fully  impregnated  with  the  moisture  oozing  through 
tib^  tlraw  to  that  extent}  and  it  readily  fermented  with  the  rest, 
if  not  rather  assisting  it,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  manure 
in  proportion.  He  has  not  weighed  the  manure  for  these  two  last 
J^otfg,  and  cannot  therefore  state  the  quantity  exactly,  but  he 
thinks  it  not  far  from  six  large  cart-loads,  for  every  acre  of  straw 
#:i^Dded. 

The  degree  of  fermentation  he  allows  to  take  place  in  tht 

.^'/)|ipg^Ui  when  all  is  thrown  up  and  mixed,  is  just  what  he  finds 

L^';ydPdept  to  destroy  the  vegetative  powers  of  grain  left  on  the 

J|iit(Wi  or  any  seeds  of  annuals  that  may  lie  in  the  mass.  He  would 

iMSve. observe,  that  any  greater  degree  of  fermentation  than  the 

•bovoi  in  his  opinion,  takes  away  not  only  a  proportion  of  the 

fuaatity,  but  also  from  the  quality  of  the  heap. 


VOL.  zi. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  MR  HUNTBR  OV  TYNEFIELD^S  SYSTEM  OF  WAMUlM^r 
ON  THE  PRINCIPLE^  OF  COiNVERTING  ALL  THE  STRAW  OF  A 
FARM-  INTO  DUNG» 

Mr  HunCier  of  Tynefield  has  favoured  mc  with  the  following 
account  of  his  farm,  explanatory  of  the  system  he  has  adopted, 
that  of  converting  all  the  straw  of  a- farm  into  dung,  which  seems 
to  me  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  management  of  a  tum^ 
land  farm. 

Mr  Uunter^s  farm  consists  of  350  Scotch,  or  4S7  English  acres 
The  stock  of  horses  for  labour  are  sixteen.  The  other  stod: 
cannot  be  stated^  varying  according  to  the  quantity  of  green  food 
that  is  there  produced.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
about  ten  sheep,  weighing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pound  per 
quarter,  require  from  thirty  to  thirty  two  tons  of  turnips^  (the 
average  produce  of  an  English  acre),  to  fatten  them  for  market 
Mr  Hunter  also  keeps  some  cattle  for  winter  soiling  *,  (if  that 
expression  can  be  made  use  of),  which  are  bought  in  Obteber 
and  November,  and  sold  in  March.  The  sheep  are  fattened 
sometimes  sooner,,  but  the  above  weight  of  turnip  will  keep  them 
till  that  time.  The  cattle  are  sold  as  soon  as  fastened,  if  the 
market  offers,  and  are  sooner  or  later  ready,  in  proportion  to  the 
condition  they  might  be  in  when  put  up  to  feed  f  • 


*  Soiling  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  giving  succulent  herbage  to 
live  stock ;  but  if  it  properly  means  making  dungy  it  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  giving  of  roots  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  animals,  and  maJdng  dung, 

-f  It  is  calculated,  that  an  acre  of  good  turnip  would  feed  two  and  a  half 
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Mr  Hunter  raises  four  or  five  acres  of  turnips  for  one  of  rata 
,  baga ;  but  ruta  baga  requires  one- third  more  manure  to  produce 
a  full  crop. 

The  crops  Mr  Hunter  raises  of  turnips  and  of  ruta  baga  ar« 
as  follow :  ^ 

1.  Turnips. 

Per  Scotch  Acre.  Per  Engliiih  Acre. 
Greatest  crops,  the  turnips  38  tons, 

the  tops  6  tonsy         ...         44  35 

Soi^llest  crops^  -  -         -      32  25f 

2.  Rutabaga. 
Greatest  crops,        -  -        -         32  25f 

Smallest  crops,  -  -         -      23  14f 

Mr  Hunter  was  accustomed  to  make  the  intervals  of  the  rows 
f^om  twenty-seven  to  thirty  inches.  He  found,  at  that  time,  the 
crops  to  average  about  three  or  four  ton  less  j9er  acre  than  h^ 
now  does,  when  he  makes  the  intervals  twenty-four  to  twenty-six 
inches  ^. 

•  Mr  Hunter  begins  to  sow  winter  wheat  after  turnips,  when- 
ever the  weather  will  permit,  in  January,  and  continues  sowing 
wben  the  weather  is  dry  till  about  the  12th  of  March.  He  after- 
Mrds  sdws  the  whole  of  his  turnip  break  or  shift,  with  summer 
wheats'  of  that  sort  recommended  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  had 
it  from  Lincolnshire  seven'  years  ago,  and  has  sown  it  at  all 


citttle  of  30  stones  Amsterdam  each,  17i  oz.  to  the  pound,  and  16  lbs.  to  the 
stone ;  but  say  that  only  two  cattle  are  fed  per  acre,  in  that  case,  it  is  con- 
tended, that  440  lbs.  Amsterdam  more  beef  than  mutton,  would  be  produced 
from  equal  weights  of  turnips,  .provided  that  the  turnips  be  consumed,  at  tAe 
«tafl,  6y  the,  caXiit, 

'  •  This  can  only  be  the  case,  however,  where  the  land  is  in  very  good 
condition.  Intervals  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches  are  to  be  pra- 
tfaarreS,  \vith  land  not  in  food  condition,  or  whert  abundMiGe  of  xaaniore  o«ii?> 

sot  be  given. 

d2 


-  ^ 


times,  during  the  spring  months ;  but  he  has  now  ascertaineclt 
that  the  proper  time  of  somng  it^  in  the  climate  of  his  neighbour* 
hood,  is  the  two  last  weeks  of  ApriK 

The  weight  of  hay,  from  clover  and  rye-grass,  may  average 
150  stones  of  twenty- two  pound  each,  per  English  acre. 

Mr  Hunter  sows  wheat  after  clover,  about  the  middle  of  Ja- 
nuar}',  if  the  season  will  allow  ;  if  not,  as  soon  after  as  possible. 
He  ploughs  his  clover  stubble  early  in  December,  so  that  tho 
snails  bred  among  the  clover  may  be  turned  up  and  destroyed. 
Formerly,  he  used  to  plough  and  sow  in  November ;  but  these 
vermin,  not  being  then  effectually  destroyed,  crept  into  the 
ground  again,  and  coming  out  in  spring,  thinned  the  wheat  ma- 
terially. Ploughing  in  December,  and  sowing  in  January,  or  Fe» 
bruary,  has  answered  his  purpose  of  destroying  these  varnaia  ef« 
fectually. 

The  produce  of  wheat  after  clover  is  eight  bolls  per  Scotdi, 
or  twenty-seven  bushels  per  English  acre ;  that  of  oat%  is  ten 
and  a  half  bolls  per  Scotch,  or  fifty-two  bushels  p^  EoglSili 
acre. 

Mr  Hunter  pastures  very  little  with  cattle  or  horses ;  indeei 

he  proposes  giving  it  up  altogether,  unless  in  barren  soils  xfh/M 

the  plough  cannot  be  introduced ;  and  means  to  convert  any  clo- 

Ter  that  may  be  left  from  soiling  into  hay,  for  his  horses  in  wui* 

ter  and  spring ;  and  by  giving  fourteen  pound  of  oats  per  day  to 

a  horse,  with  ruta  baga,  he  has  been  able  to  save  a  third  pairt  of 

the  allowance  of  oats  given  to  his  horses,  when  no  hay  or  ruta 

baga  were  used.    On  the  above  allowance,  Mr  Hunter's  horses 

are  worked  nine  hours  every  day,  when  the  weather  will  permit. 

The  manure  hitherto  given  to  turnips  by  Mr  Hunter,  has  not 

been  so  great  as  he  wished  ;  but  as  the  quantity  on  the  farm  in* 

creases,  a  greater  quantity  has  been  applied.    Mr  Hunter  is  quits 

clear,  that  the  land  can  never  be  over-manured  for  turnips. 

The  depth  of  the  first  furrow  for  the  turnip  faUow  is  from  nine 
to  twelve  inches,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  soil;  the  after  plough- 
ing about  six  or  eight ;  after  the  turnips  have  been  eat  off,  the 
llojughing  ought  only  to  be  about  three  inches  for  wbeati  to 


Invent  the  seeds  of  annual  weeds  being  broughtup ;  sAer  th« 
•lover,  four  or  five  inches  is  a  proper  depth  for  oats  or  wheat* 

The  stock  kept  upon  turnips  or  clover,  have  the  refusal  of  wa- 
ter at  all  times  when  soiling ;  cattle  in  summer  must  have  it. 

When  turnips  are  taken  up  to  the  extent  of  a  half,  four  rows 
are  left,  and  four  taken  up  alternately ;  if  a  third  part  is  to  be 
taken,  six  are  lefV,  and  three  taken  alternately.  As  soon  as  the 
turnips,  or  ruta  baga,  begin  to  run  or  shoot  in  spring,  they  art 
taken  off  the  field,  when  the  tops  and  roots  are  cut  oft*;  they  are 
thel!!  piled  up  in  some  place  sheltered  from  the  sun  or  too  much 
air ;  and  being  covered  with  a  little  straw,  and  kept  moist,  they 
aiay  be  preserved  as  long  as  they  can  be  wanted  ^  the  ruta  bag! 
will  be  perfectly  good  to  the  first  of  June. 

Mr  Hunter  sows  no  more  barley  than  is  required  for  paying 
his  farm-servants  their  wages  in  kind^  which  are  partly  paid  m 
barley ;  having  from  (experience  found,  that  wheat  alter  clover, 
sown  with  barley,  often  fails.  When  he  began  farming,  he  suf- 
fered severely  by  not  attending  to  this  important  rule  in  agricui- 
tnre*. 

When  circumstances  permit,  Mr  Hunter  limes  once  in  four- 
teen years,  at  the  rate  of  60  barley  bolls  j^^r  English  acre.  Lime 
•ogbt  to  be  applied  to  all  lands  under  a  rotation  of  four,  whert 
white  and  green  crops  are  sown  alternately. 

The  weight  of  potatoes  per  English  acre,  under  good  culture 
and  a  proper  soil,  is  from  eight  to  ten  ton.  Mr  Hunter  was  in 
vme^  before  he  found  that  horses  throve  on  ruta  baga,  to  give 
them  potatoes  occasionally,  though  they  did  not  thrive  so  well  oa 
them,  even  when  steamed,  as  he  could  have  wished.  He  bat 
aow  laid  potatoes  entirely  aside,  unless  those  raised  for  swine^ 
§adiog  ruta  baga  far  superior  for  horses. 

It  is  proper  to  explain  the  system  adopted  by  Mr  Hunter  for 
cultivating  light  land.    The  basis  of  that  system  is,  U  Altemata 


^  It  if  an  old  Scotch  maxim,  «<  He  that  sowf  wheat  after  bear,  had  aead 
«f  meikle  gear ;"  or,  He  abould  lie  a  rich  man,  who  sows  wheat  after  barley* 
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white  and  green  crops ;  2.  Converting  nearly  the  wiiole  of  tlie 
straw  produced  on  his  farm  into  dung;  3.  Ploughing  deep  a( 
particular  periods  ;  and  4.  Soiling  both  summer  and  winter. 

1.  The  rotation  he  follows  is,  1.  Turnips  ;  2.  Wheat ;  3.  Cloi 
ver  ;  4.  Wheat  or  oats ;  half  of  the  clever  being  pastured  with 
sheep^  whilst  the  other  half  is  used  in  soiling  work-horses.  The 
clover  stubble  is  broken  up  for  wheat  or  oats^  generally  in  the 
proportion  of  two-thirds  for  wheat.  Under  the  above  rotatioi^ 
the  crops^  on  an  average,  have  considerably  increased  In  pro^ 
duce. 

2.  Mr  Hunter^s  object  is,  invariably  to  convert  almost  the 
whole  of  the  straw  into  manure ;  for  by  giving  plenty  of  greea 
food,  very  little  of  the  straw  is  eaten  by  the  cattle  or  sheep^  either 
in  summer  or  winter.  The  horses  alone  require  some  straw, 
along  with  the  ruta  baga  at  all  times;  but  during  the  first  months 
of  winter,  November  more  especially^  when  ruta  baga  haa  not 
reached  its  growth,  a  few^  of  these  roots  are  given,  and  agreatet 
proportion  of  straw  or  hay  is  wanted.  If  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  clover  can  be  converted  mto  hay,  the  straw  will  he  per^ 
fectly  unnecessary,  unless  for  litter. 

3.  Soon  after  Mr  Hunter  began  this  system,  he  thought  that 
the  turnip,  and  other  crops^  were  rather  falling  off;  but  fortunate- 
ly he  discovered  a  remedy,  which  was  to  plough  very  deep  the 
first  furrow  given  to  the  turnip  fallow.  This  he  did,  whatever  was 
the  depth  of  the  soil,  sometimes  using  three  or  four  horses  in  the 
plough.  Since  he  adopted  that  practice,  all  the  crops  are  more 
certain,  seldom  if  ever  failing,  and  never  from  being  often  ret 
peated,  unless  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 

4.  Mr  Hunter  makes  it  a  rule  to  soil  both  summer  and  winter, 
preserving  as  much  straw  from  the  winter  soiling-fold,  as  will  be 
sufficient  lor  littering  horses,  young  cattle,  and  swine^  during  the 
summer,  giving  always  plenty  of  green  food,  chiefly  clover.  Soil- 
ing in  an  open  fold^  with  cut  clover  in  summer^  does  not  require 
so  much  straw,  as  winter  soiling  with  turnip.  He  has  not  ascer- 
tained the  proportions  exactly,  but  thinks  that  one-half  will  suf- 
fice in  summer  that  is  required  in  winter. 

The  stock  are  fed  in  the  following  manner :  They  have  always 
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abundance  of  green  food  or  roots.  Ooe-half,  or  sometimes  one* 
third  of  all  the  turnips  produced  upon  the  farm,  are  carted  to  the 
ibid  or  straw  yard,  lo  sheep,  young  cattle,  and  swine.  The  swine 
^ave  at  all  times  clover  in  summei;,  and  turnip  or  ruta  baga  in 
winter,  together  with  potatoes  for  those  meant  to  be  fattened. 
The  working  horses  have  also  half  a  bushel  each  of  ruta  baga 
during  winter  and  spring ;  -uo  that  all  the  stock  are  soiled,  the 
milch  cows  excepted,  who  get  the  whole  chaff,  and  other  refuse 
fir»ni  the  threshing  mill,  and  the  sheep,  when  pastured  on  clover, 
to  consolidate  the  ground. 

Mr  riunter  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  any  soil  adapted  for . 
turnips,  and  that  will  produce  seven  bolls  of  wheat  per  Scotch 
acre  "(or  24  bushels  per  English  acre),  or  9  bolls  of  oats  per 
Scotch  (or  44  bushels  per  English  acre),  cannot  be  put  under  a' 
more  profitable  system^  or  rendered  more  productive,  than  in* the' 
way  he  has  suggested.    By  the  frequent  ploughings  given  to  ^e 
turnip  break  er  shift,  the  land  is  made  perfectly  clean.     Turnip 
is  the  only  crop,  for  which,  according  to  Mr  Hunter's  experience,' 
land  cannot  be  over-ploughed.     So  much  ploughing  for  turnip, 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  hurtful  to  the  after-crops,  were  it  not 
that  one  half  or  more  of  his  turnips  are  eaten  on  the  ground  with 
sheep,  which  brings  it  to  a  proper  consistence  for  the  succeeding 
crops  of  wheat,  &c.     Where  land  has  been  over-cropped,  or  it 
may  rather  be  said  over-ploughed^  farmers  will  find  two  or  three' 
yeifirs  pasture  necessary  to  allow  the  soil  to  consolidate ;  but  he' 
is  so  partial  to  soiling,  that  he  thinks  two  years  soiling  preferable^ 
to  two  years  pasturing,   even  though  the  second  year's  crOp 
should  be  greatly  deficient;  as  he  is  certain^  during  his  whole' 
practice,  of  constantly  having  bats  after  cut  clover,  as  well  as  th« 
other  crops,  fully  equal  to  those  after  pasture,  and  that  the  like' 
will  take  place  during  the  whole  after-crops  in  the  rotation. 

This  idea  of  soiling  two  years  in  succession,  instead  of  pastu-' 
ring  the  second  year,  is  justified  by  the  opinion,  that  one  acre 
soiled  is  equal  to  two  pastured. 
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No.  XIV. 


•ITGRUBV  AND  CATEHPILLARS9  AKB  THE  ADVANTAGB  09 
CROWS  FQR  THE  DBSTRUCTIOK  OF  SUCH  VERMIN* 


Mr  John  Shirreff  doubu  nnch  if  either  frost  or  lioae  iriB 
destroy  the  grub.  It  can  easily  avoid  frost,  by  goii^  deeper  inte 
the  earth.  The  coats  of  insects^  that  destroy  young  graiQ,  wheft 
in  the  grub  state,  are  hard,  dri^,  and  as  tough  as  leather^  so  that 
they  would  most  probably  resist  the  effects  of  any  small  quaolity 
of  quicklime  that  might  happen  to  come  in  contact  with  them ; 
and  calcareous  matter  is  destructive  to  insects  in  a  caustic  or  hot 
state  only.  How  soon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  deprives  lime 
4)f  this  quality  is  well  known.  As  to  killing  grubs  by  roUing,  un- 
less accidentally  squeezed  between  two  stones,  he  should  doubt 
the  fact.  It  is  difficult  to  break  or  cut  their  skin  with  the  thumb- 
nail pressing  them  against  the  forefinger ;  their  bodies  are  so  elas- 
tic, that  they  defy  a  very  strong  obtuse  pressure,  such  as  that  of 
a  roller. 

Slugs  may  certainly  be  killed  by  quicklime  and  by  rolling,  if 
they  be  attacked  when  on  the  surface  of  the  gn^undy  where  thej 
are  every  soft  morning  in  search  of  food,  wliich  consists  of  the 
most  delicate  and  tender  parts  of  young  vegetables. 

Mr  Shirrefi*  informs  me,  that  Mr  Alexander  Tait,  a  most  in- 
telligent and  respectable  man,  who  rented  the  old  orchard  sod 
garden  of  The  Byres,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Lindsays,  now  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun's  property,  in  the  vicinity  of  Haddington,  was 
«o  much  tormented  with  slugs  eating  his  young  pease  in  spring, 
that  he  tried  various  plans  to  destroy  them.  He  even  gathered 
i^them  in  such  numbers  as  to  lill  eartliem  jugs  with  them^  in  a 
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«og1e  morniisf 9  tarniDg  out  his  whole  famiHj  to  pick  them  up, 
Stil],  however,  they  ruined  valuable  crops.  He^  at  last,  brought 
some  lime  from  the  kiln^  and,  getting  up  before  day-break,  had  a 
quantity  immediately  slacked,  and  carried  in  a  wheel-barrow 
to  the  place  where  lie  had  sown  his  early  pease.  As  soon  as  day 
dawned,  to  allow  him  to  see  the  state  pf  things,  he  put  some  of 
the  hot  lime  into  a  sieve,  and,  going  to  the  windward  side  of  the 
pease,  he  gently  shook  the  sieve.  The  hot  caustic  powder  in# 
stantly  pervaded  the  surfoce  of  the  ground  to  leeward.  In  this 
manner  he  went  along  the  whole  windward  side  of  the  plot.  Hft 
observed  that  a  particle  of  lime  did  not  kill  a  slug,  for  the  insect 
bad  the  faculty  of  throwing  off  a  slimy  slough,  and  disengagmg 
itself  from  the  particle;  but  if,  in  the  progress  of  its  hole,  which 
it  iinmediately  made  for,  it  came  in  contact  with  a  second  atorn^ 
iKmever  small,  which  it  was  almost  certain  to  do,  it  had  not  the 
power  of  extricating  itself  as  in  the  former  instance;  but,  wreath* 
log  about  in  a  thousand  contortions,  it  soon  expired. 

By  persevering  in  this  way  of  killing  slogs,  Mr  Tait  prevents 
Ifaem  from  ever  doing  him  material  injury. 

The  most  e^ctual  mode  of  killing  grubs,  Mr  Shirreff  con** 
ceives,  is,  by  perfect  aration  of  the  soil,  in  the  convertible  sjrs* 
tern  of  husbandry.  By  this  means,  the  insects  and  their  nidi  are 
frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  small  birds,  and  rooks, 
which  are  very  fond  of  them.  Moles  are  great  enemies  to  them 
also ;  but  the  cure  is  as  bad  as  the  disease. 

Mr  Rennie  of  Phantassie  has  made  a  most  useful  discovery, 
regarding  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  caterpillar,  so  de« 
•tractive  to  gooseberry  plants,  which  Mr  Curwen  has  very  pro* 
perly  inserted  in  his  Report  to  the  Workington  Agricultural  So* 
dety  for  the  year  IS  10.  Mr  Rennie  has  ascertained,'  that  the 
caterpillar  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  below  the  gooseberry 
,:  tree.  These  are  ready  to  hatch  just  at  the  time  the  young  leaves 
are  budding,  so  that  they  immediately  a£^rd  food  for  these  de- 
structive reptiles.  The  method  he  has  adopted  for  destroying 
them  is,  previous  to  the  gooseberry  bushes  coming  into  leaf,  ta 
have  a  portion  of  the  upper  raould-raked  off,  and  mixed  with  hot 
lime^  which  destroys  the  eggs.-  Mr  Rennie  made  an  experiment  * 


that  has  piit  the  vmtfeir  beyond  doubt.  He  kfept  a  part  of  the 
•oil  expos^  to  the  air,  and  brought  leaves  and  placed  upon  the 
earth.  The  caterpillar  hatched,  and  immediately  attacked  the 
leaves.  This  reosedy  against  an  enemy  that  frequently  destroys 
this  most  valuable  and  profitable  crop  is  so  easy,  that  those  whe 
suffer  can  have  no  right  or  pretence  to  complain. 

In  a  recent  communication,  Mr  Niel  Ballingal,  an  intelligent 
farmer  in  Fife,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  means  by 
which  a  valuable  field  was  preserved  from  the  vermin  that  at« 
tacked  it.  He  begins  with  remarking,  that  during  the  spring  ef 
181Sj  the  grub-worm  was  most  destructive;  in  particular,  that  he 
had  a  field  of  20  acres  of  oats,  (on  old  grass  ploughed  up),  where 
slugs  innumerable,  and  the  grub -worm  together^  threatened  ab* 
solute  destruction  to  the  whole  field  crop.  He  ordered  half  the 
field  to  be  limed  with  hot  lime  at  4»  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and 
then  immediately  rolled  it  with  a  heavy  roller,  (cast  metal), 
the  roller  destroyed  the  slugs  even  where  the  lime  was  not  ap« 
plied,  and  still  more  completely  where  it  was.  But  neither  the 
lime  nor  the  roller  had  any  effect  on  the  grub,  and  destructka 
went  on.  The  field  otherwise  promised  a  most  productive  crop, 
being  in  high  order. 

Mr  Baliingal  next  prohibited  shooting  crows  on  any  part  of 
the  farm,  or  at  all  disturbing  them.  The  consequence  was,  that 
every  morning  this  field  was  covered  by  them,  (a  rookery  being 
at  two  miles  distance).  Not  a  clod  but  they  had  turned  over^  and 
devoured  such  numbers  of  grub-worms^  that  very  soon  the  ra- 
vages on  the  crop  ended,  and  he  has  now  the  prospect  of  a  fall 
crop^  of  at  least  150  bolls,  on  a  fields  where,  but  for  the  crows, 
he  would  not  have  had  either  straw  or  corn.  He  is  persuaded, 
therefore,  from  his  own  experience,  that  farmers  would  have 
cause  to  regret  the  extirpation,  or  even  too  much  diminishing, 
the  number  of  crows.  He  is  convinced  that  Providence  intended 
tliem  to  be  useful.  The  grub  this  season,  (1813),  had  it  not  been 
for  the  crow  and  the  magpie,  (equally  an  enemy  to  the  grub), 
would  have  destroyed  more  grain  in  this  county,  (Fife),  than  all 
the  crows  in  it  it  would  have  done  in  seven  years. 
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Books.'^Mr  Charch  of  Hitchill^  complains  that  the  corn  <^rop» 
in  his  neighbourhood  sufiered  much  last  spring  (an.  1819)  by  the 
grub>  insomuch  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  re*8ow.  He  is  of 
opinion^  that  the  county  where  he  resides,  (Dumfries-shire), 
would  not  suffer  so  much  by  grubs  an^  wire-worms,  were  there 
more  rooks  in  it. 
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•W  THE  ADVANTAGES  THAT  WOULD  ARISE  FROM  THE  DHCOVERT 

07  A  REAFIMG-MACHINE. 

The  following  estimate  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr  Donald  Gum- 
ming, to  prove  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
discovery  of  a  reaping  machine,  which,  he  flatters  himself,  he  haa 
invented. 

The  general  price  of  reaping,  with  the  sickle  or  hook,  is  about 
128*  per  English  acre.    The  expence  of  reaping,  by  a  well-con- 
structed machine,  cannot  exceed  ^s. ;  so  that  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  8s.  per  acre  in  the  expence  of  labour  alone ;  to  which 
xnay^  be  added  8s.  more  on  an  average,  as  saved  by  the  expedi- 
tious mode  in  which  the  work  would  be  performed,  by  means  of 
which,  the  crop  would  be  speedily  and  effectually  secured  against 
the  effects  of  shaking  winds  and  rotting  rains.    The  total  benefit, 
therefore,  would  be  no  less  than  l6s.  per  acre, — a  saving  so  great, 
as  even  to  equal  the  whole  rent  of  much  arable  land  in  the  king- 
dom. Besides,  by  the  machine  cutting  so  low,  much  additional  straw 
would  be  obtained,  a  point  of  considerable  moment.    Two  reap- 
ing machines  would  be  able  to  reap  40  acres  p^r  day,  or  240  in  six 
days.  The  expence  of  each  machine,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  from 
L.iS  to  L.20,  and  the  only  additional  expence  would  be,  the 
mere  repairs  of  the  knives,  which  are  the  only  part  exposed  to 
wear.  It  is  supposed  that  a  machine  would  last  for  twenty  years. 


if  caiefislly  laid  by  when  the  reaping  if  over.  One  machine  maj 
aenre  several  small  farmers,  if  made  at  their  joint  expence. 

The  discovery  of  such  a  machine,  therefore,  might  be  consi- 
dered as  an  object  of  the  greatest  national  importance.  It  msj 
be  proper,  however,  to  observe/ that  in  the  opinion  of  a  most  re- 
spectable correspondent,  of  all  the  improvements  hitherto  at- 
tempted, that  of  the  reaping-machine  seems  to  him  the  most 
hopeless.  The  varieties  of  soils,  surface,  and  situation  of  the 
crops  it  has  to  contend  with,  appear  to  him  almost  insurmount- 
able bars  to  any  machine  of  the  kind  ever  proving  useauL  It  k 
well  known  to  every  agriculturist,  that  the  difficulties  attendinf 
the  reaping  of  laid  and  twisted  crops,  requires  not  only  eyei^ 
hands,  fingers,  and  feet,  but  also  a  moderate  share  of  judgment. 
Now,  even  suppose  a  machine  to  possess  all  these  quaUficatimn^ 
and  shut  its  eyes,  what  could  it  do  ?  If  the  eyes  of  a  hum^ 
being  were  to  be  shut,  he  could  not  reap  one  handful  pf -a  crop 
twisted  together.  As  all  these  qualifications,  therefore^  are  rt- 
quired,  he  despairs  of  any  ever  being  invented  that  can  be  gfioit* 
rally  useful.  These  very  difficulties  render  such  a  discoveryj  if 
it  can  be  accomplished,  the  more  important. 

The  attempt,  however,  ought  not  to  be  given  up  because  it  will 
Bot  answer  all  surfaces  and  seasons,  and  every  difterent  state  of 
the  crops.  If  one  half  of  the  crops  in  the  country  could  be  thus 
reaped,  the  advantages  would  be  incalculable.  Besides,  if  the 
saving  were  considerable,  it  would  then  be  for  the  interest  of 
farmers,  to  bring  their  land  into  a  suitable  state,  by  cleaning  it  of 
stones,  levelling,  and  rolling  it.  There  would  still  ba  aiddtS 
fttough  for  reaping  laid  and  twisted  crops* 
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No.  XVI. 

dN  DEFOPtTLATION  BY  INCREASINO  THB  SIZE  Or  rARMS. 

It  is  certainly  an  irksome  situation  for  any  proprietor  to  be 
placed  ioy  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  material  altera- 
tions in  the  arrangement  and  management  of  his  property,  by 
which  some  individuals  may  either  be  put  to  Inconvenience^  or 
perhaps  for  some  time  considerably  distressed.  Nothing,  hoir» 
•rer,  can  be  more  absurd,  than  for  the  possessor  of  a  Taluabls 
estate,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  himself  and  his  &mily 
comfortable }— -to  bear,  without  difficulty,  the  severe  pressure  of 
taxation  ^— 'to  increase,  not  only  his  own  income,  but  the  revenue 
of  the  public  ;-*and,  by  introducing  new  systems  of  husbandry^ 
to  render  his  country  independent  of  foreign  nations,  either  fov 
the  subsistence  of  the  people,  or  for  articles  essentia)  to  a  inari<« 
tune  and  manufacturing  efispire,  than  to  throw  away  all  their  ad- 
vantages, out  of  delicacy  to  persons,  whose  prejudices  stand  in  tha 
way  of  all  their  improvements.  The  proprietor  of  an  estate,  is  ui 
fiict'a  trustee  for  the  public,  and  should  manage  his  property  in 
the  manner  the  most  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  puMic  at  hurge. 
VoT  the  general  interest,  our  seamen  are  pressed  into  the  naval 
service,  and  our  labourers  into  the  militia.  Why  then  should  noi 
our  husbandmen,  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  object,  be  eom* 
pelled  to  make  greater  exertions,  and  to  abaadoft  ancient  ab- 
•urdities^  for  the  benefit  of  thdv  country? 
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No.  XVIL 

ON  THE  FATAL   EFFECTS    RESULTING   FROM  THE  WANT  OF    CA« 

PITAL,    IN  CARRYING   ON  AGRICULTURAL  OPERATIONS.       EX* 

TRACTED    FROM   DR  ANDERSON^S   WORKS  ON    AGRlCUitURK, 
TOL.  III.  P.  97. 

£iVERT  person  knows,  that  if  a  man  shall  attempt  to  grasp  at  an 
extent  of  trade  or  manufacture,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  capttai 
he  can  command,  he  must  do  it  'with  such  an  enormous  disad- 
vantage, as  to  be  involved  in  a  short  time  in  certain  ruin.  " 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  he  has  to  cope  every  where  with  ri- 
vals, whose  extent  of  capital  gives  them  such  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  regard  to  purchases  and  sales,  as  to  knock  down  all 
competition. 

Were  all  these  great  capitals  withdrawn  from  those  branches 
of  business,  this  competition  would  indeed  be  removed,  and  the 
poor  trader  or  manufacturer  would  then  be  suffered  to  exist;  but 
his  efforts  would  be  feeble,  and  their  effects  inconsiderable,  in 
proportion  to  the  weakness  of  his  means ;  for  innumerable  ob- 
structions, that  must  at  once  give  way  to  the  energetic  power  of 
the  one,  will  oppose  themselves  as  irresistible  barriers  to  the  fee- 
ble exertions  of  the  other. 

The  case  is  exactly  the  same  in  regard  to  agriculture.  Let 
two  farmers,  equally  alert,  skilful,  and  industrious,  the  one  of 
whom  has  a  commanding  power  of  capital,  while  the  other  is 
stinted  in  his  circumstances,  be  set  down  upon  two  contiguous 
farms  of  equal  quality  in  all  respects,  and  observe  the  result 
While  the  first,  in  consequence  of  being  able  to  avail  himself  of 
every  favourable  circumstance  that  occurs,  can  obtain  every  ar- 
ticle he  wants  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  can  purchase  such  manures 
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.  ai  may  be  wanted  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  such  operations  as 
.  he  sees  necessary  for  meliorating  the  soil,  exactly  in  the  most 
lavoQrable  season  for  it^  at  the  beginning  of  his  lease,  and  can 
procure  servants  and  labourers  in  such  abundance,  as  to  conduct 
all  his  operations  without  waste  of  any  sort^  and  at  the  cheapest 
rate ;— the  other  must  have  the  mortificatioB  to  see  the  most  fa- 
vourable opportunities  pass  by,  without  being  able  to  avail  himself 
of  them;  must  only  purchase  manures  when  he  can,  not  when  he 
would ;  must  let  slip  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  ob* 
taining  a  great  profit ;  must  postpone  the  necessary  improvement^ 
because  of  inability  to  perform  them.  Thus  the  mind,  struggling 
against  misfortunes^  loses  its  energy,  and  it  possesses  neither  the 
means,  nor  even  the  wish,  to  attain  the  knowledge  which  the 
successful  improver  enjoys,  whose  mind,  alert  in  the  vigour  of 
'  successful  exertions,  springs  forward  with  alacrity,  to  catch  every 
hint  which  promises  to  add  to  that  capital,  which  he  has  the  sa- 
tisfitction  to  find  is  every  day  increasing. 


No.  XVIII. 

ON  XNCOUIUeiKG  TENANTS  TO  PLANT  TRUS. 

TheJMofmng  Clause,  in  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  JJtaies^  regards 

the  Tenants  planting, 

^  And  also  shall  and  will,  yearly,  during  the  first  ^ve  years  of 
the  said  term  hereby  demised,  at  his,  or  their  own  proper  costa 
and  charges,  in  such  places  as  shall  be  pointed  out  by  the  steward 
of  the  said  earl,  his  heirs  or  assigns  ;  and  if  not  so  pointed  out, 
then  upon  the  banks  and  hedgerows  of  the  said  demised  premises 
(  )  sets  of  good  young  oak,  beech,  ash,  elm,  or  swe^t  ches* 
mut^  whichever  is  most  suitable  to  the  soil  thereof,  and  shall  and 
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will,  not  only  protect  the  lame  when  planted^  but  conBtsndj  pint 
fresh  gets,  as  often  as  any  shall  die  or  be  destroyed.  To  the  cad 
that  there  may  be  raised  upon  the  said  demised  premiMt  during 
the  said  term        number  of  trees/' 

Proportion  of  Trees  to  be  plamted. 
The  limited  number  is  in  general  five  trees  annntUy,  to  ewmf 
ten  pounds  of  yearly  rent  For  example^  in  a  lease  resenriag  a 
rent  of  L.135  a-year>  25  trees  are  to  be  annuaUy>  planted,  the 
five  first  years ;  making  in  all,  on  such  arfarm,  IftS  trees  to  bs 
preserved  or  replaced,  so.  as  to  leave  at  the  end  of  soeh  a  bass 
125  growing  trees. 

Observation. 
Many  of  the  tenants  were  at  first  rather  sladc  in  ptitottBiftt 
this  covenant,  pleading  ignorance ;  but  upon  the  drGaIat{o&  of 
Mr  Blaikie^s  Treatise  on  Forest  Planting,  their  igniMranoc  app^arii 
completely  removed^  and  it  is  now  universally  adopted^  with  plea- 
sure and  eagerness. 

W.  STRONG, 
for  SELF,  STILL,  and  A.  STRONQ, 

Stewards. 
Junuari/  SOih,  1811. 

Memorandum. 
It  might  be  an  improvement  in  this  excellent  system,  if  the 
tenants  were  to  have  a  certain  sum,  say  sixpence  per  tree,  for 
every  thrvoing  tree  they  had  planiedf  when  it  had  reached  tweatf 
years  of  age.  This  would  give  them  an  interest  in  the  prosperity 
«nd  preservation  of  the  plantation. 
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Thejollomng  Observations^  on  the  system  of  encouraging  Tenants 
to  carry  on  Plantations^  adopted  in  Ireland,  is  extracted  Jrom 
the  Monmouthshire  Report^  lately  published. 

Landlords  id  England/ Who  grant  leases,  frequently  insert  a 
clause  to  oblige  the  tenant  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  forest 
trees  yearly.  This  compulsive  clause  is  seldom  well  performed, 
nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  man  will  do  that  willingly, 
by  which  he  is  put  to  some  trouble  and  expence^  without  a  chance 
of'  reaping  any  benefit  from  iu  Some  stimulus  is  necessary  to 
engage  the  tenant's  attention  to  the  propagation  of  timber ;  and 
this  is  weU  provided  for  in  Ireland,  by  a  method,  that  the  Ieg^« 
lature  might  establish  on  this  side  of  the  water^  with  equal  hopes 
bfsudcess* 

A  law  Exists  in  Ireland^  by  which  any  tenant,  holding  by  lease 
lor  any  term^  may  take  a^  beneficial  interest  in  planting  timber 
trees  upon  the  land  he  occupies,  in  the  following  manner : 

There  is  an  office  in  Dublin^  at  which  the  number  and  quality 
of  the 'trees  are  registered  by  the  planter,  with  the  name  of  the 
land  and  of  the  land-owner.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the 
trees  are  to  be  valued  by  two  persons^  to  be  chosen  by  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  the  landlord  has  his  option,  either  to  pay  his 
tenant  such  value  as  these  valuers  set  upon  the  trees;  or,  in  case 
of  his  refusal,  the  tenant  may  sell  and  carry  away  the  trees. 

By  this  method  of  securing  the  tenant  a  return  of  his  capital, 
with  the. profits  of  it>  many  valuable,  groves  of  timber  are  pro- 
'  duced,  which  otherwise  never  would  have  existed.  The  landlord 
has  the  advantage  of  obtaining  a  stock  of  timber  at  a  fair  value, 
which  he  would  not  have  had  but  by  means  of  such  a  reasojuaUe 
provision  on  behalf  of  the  tenants. 
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OH  TBI  8YSTBM  OT  PUTTIHG  IN  SPftlVG  CBOPS  WITHOUT  SPBIH9 
PLOUGHING,  AND  THC  ADVANTA6K  OF  THAT  PBACTICS. 

BT  ARTHUR  YOUNG,  ESQ. 

In  the  Suffolk  Report  there  are  many  details  of  an  improve* 
ment  in  tillage,  considered  in  that  county  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  which  has  been  extensively  practised  for  above  89 
years.  The  soil  of  the  district  where  this  practice  prevails,  is  a 
wet  loam,  on  a  clay  marl  bottom^  too  heavy  for  turnips,  howevsr 
well  drained.  The  old  system  of  the  country  was,  (a  plan  com- 
mon throughout  the  kingdom),  to  give  one  spring  ploughing  for 
peas  or  beans,  and  two  or  three  for  barley  or  oats.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  weather  in  spring  rendered  this  system  of  tillage  the 
most  difficult  and  perplexing  part  in  the  whole  business  of  a  wet- 
land farmer ;  drying  north-east  winds  left  a  surface  of  hard  clods, 
and  rain  turned  it  to  mud ;  much  expence^  late  sowing,  and  bad 
crops^  were  oflen  the  consequence ;  but  the  new  system  intro- 
duced, has  remedied  every  evil,  and  placed  the  fanners  in  a  state 
of  great  security. 

The  management  they  have  adopted  is  this ;  while  the  land  if 
yet  dry  in  autumn,  the  fields  are  carefully  ploughed  into  ridges^ 
oxactly  of  the  breadth  which  suits  the  various  implements  to  be 
employed  in  the  springs  such  as  harrows,  scufflers,  scarifiers^  and 
drill-machines,  all  adapted  to  one  given  breadth,  so  that  no  horse, 
when  drawing  any  of  them,  may  ever  set  a  foot  on  the  ridge,  but 
more  solely  in  the  furrow  *.    The  governing  principle  is  this;  the 


•  It  is  proper  to  sate  the  distinction  between  scufflers  and  scarifiers.  The 
scuffler  is  an  instrument  with  flat  triangular  cutters,  merelj  to  out  the  we«^ 


trifiter-frosts  leave  the  surface  in  the  finest  possible  order  for 
Aeeddy  loose^  friable,  dry,  and  porous.  In  this  state,  if  rain  falJi 
on  it,  the  soil  dries  again,  and  recovers  its  porosity ;  whereas  if 
rain  fklls  at  this  season  of  the  fresh-ploughed  land,  the  tendency 
Id  to  plaster  it,  and  it  does  not  again  become  porous.  If  such  a 
friable  surface  be  ploughed  down,  nothing  equal  to  it,  for  the 
Seed  of  a  crop,  is  to  be  expected  one  year  in  twenty ;  whereas, 
by  retaining  the  soil,  thus  meliorated  by  the  frosts,  on  the  sur- 
lace,  the  spring  crops  may  be  sown  sometimes  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  and  in  other  seasons  about  the  middle  or  the  end  of 
that  month,  or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  March,  and  in  much 
better  order  for  a  crop  than,  according  to  the  old  system,  at  the 
end  of  April,  or  throughout  the  month  of  May,  though  with  an 
additional  expence  of  perhaps  30s.  per  acre.  If  there  are  weeds 
in  the  field,  a  scuffler  is  made  use  of  first,  followed  by  harrow9> 
then  by  the  drill-machine,  (for  in  that  part  of  Suffolk  the  corn  is 
generally  drilled) ;  and,  lastly,  a  light  harrowing  to  finish  the 
tillage ;  but  sometimes  the  drill  goes  on  at  once,  followed  only 
by  a  light  harrowing.  The  success  which  has  attended  this  prac« 
tice  has  been  so  decided,  that  all  the  best  farmers  have  for  some 
time  past  adopted  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  husbandry,  on  the  strong  lands  of 
Suffolk,  brought  down  to  the  year  1804.  The  president  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  being  informed  that  the  practice  had  rather 
declined,  he  requested  John  Mosely,  Esq.  of  Tofts,  near  Bran* 
(Aon,  to  ascertain  that  point;  and  in  April,  1813,  he  had  the  plea* 
Bare  of  receiving  a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  informing  him, 
that  having  been  at  Stowmarket,  and  other  places  in  the  Strong* 
land  district,  and  made  many  enquiries  concerning  the  progress 
of  the  system  above  described,  from  many  intelligent  practical 
farmers,  he  found,  <'  that  the  use  of  the  scarifier,  instead  of  the 
plough,  in  the  spring,  is  more  predominating,  instead  of  less  so ; 


and  thej  are  afterwards  raked  up  by  barrowg.     Th«  scarifier,  on  the  other 

hand,  has  bent  coulters,  tears  up  the  couch  and  other  root  weeds,  aud  brings 

them  to  the  surface.    It  has  Tarious  other  names,  as  tormentor,  cultivator, 

Ac. 
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and  from  the  tilth  it  gives  the  land,  there  if  everj  feasoo  to  sop* 
pose,  that  it  wili  exclude  the  application  of  the  plough  to  heavy 
lands  in  the  spring.*' 

This  opinion  is  given  from  the  enquiries  made  by  Mr  Mosely 
among  the  best  practical  agriculturists,  and  from  his  own  obser* 
vations  in  that  county. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  an  excellent  writer  on  agricultural  rab* 
jects,  (Mr  Lisle),  who  practised  husbandry  on  a* large  scale  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  17th,  and  for  several  years  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1 8th  centuries,  recites  two  accidental  experiments  on  bar* 
rowing  in  spring  com  en  autumnalJiLrrows^  in  which  the  success 
was  very  great :  and  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  that  UM 
of  the  idea  which  so  long  afterwards  forced  itself  in  Suffolk.  Tbt 
management  was  as  much  unknown  in  the  common  practioe  of 
Britain  as  in  that  of  Kamschatka  for  more  than  fovQr  yeanf 
and  as  sa  many  practical  men  are  apt  to  consider  whatever  i$ 
found'  in  books  as  mere  theory,  or  undeserving  of  notice,  it  toff 
demand  an  hundred  years  more  to  spread  this  admirable  practigi 
through  the  kingdom.. 

The  principle  of  saving  tillage  has  been  extended  in  Suffblky 
even  to  the  case  of  turnip  land,  upon  which  scarifying  has  beett 
substituted  with  success  for  ploughing :  but  this  practice  most 
necessarily  depend  on  the  state  and  temper  of  the  soil,  and  can* 
not  be  generally  adopted ;  but  its  application,  however,  to  thi 
case  of  wheatj  on  bean,  pea,  and  tare  stubbles,  has  been  largely 
and  very  successfully  practised,  by  working  the  preparation  with 
the  scuffler  and  scarifier  only ;  and  as  the  bottom  of  the  furrowt 
in  this  method,  is  left  in  a  firm  state,  the  wheat  crops  have  suc- 
ceeded much  better  than  when  the  pulverization  baa  been  carried 
to  a  greater  depth.  All  these  methods  are  detailed  from  the 
practice  of  many  very  able  farmers  in  the  Suffolk  report* 

In  regard  to  Scotland^  the  practice  of  spring  sowing,  without 
spring  ploughing,  his  been  known  above  4*0  years,  and  is  like« 
wise  strongly  recommended  by  Lord  Kames,  in  his  Gentleman 
Fanner,  originally  printed  anrio  1776. 


» 
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No.  XX. 

I.BTTBII  TROM  WM.  WARD  JACKSON^  ESQ.  TO  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR| 

ON  THE  LEVELLING  OF  HIGH  RIOGES. 

Sin, 

I  RECEIVED,  a  few  days  ago,  a  letter  from  Mr  Barrington  of 
Se<]gefiel(l,  conveying  a  request  from  you,  that  I  would,  for  the 
infonnation  oi^  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  send  you  an  account  of 
the  process  for  levelling  high  ridges,  which  I  have  practised  on 
my  &rm«  and  which  I  believe  Mr  Barrington  has,  on  my  sugges- 
liOQ,  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent. 

-The  inconveniences,  expence,  and  loss  of  cultivating  highj 
biroad,  crooked  ridges,  are  well  known,  equally  so  the  labour  and 
dioiger  to  succeeding  crops,  when  suddenly,  or  even  gradually^ 
levelling  them  by  any  common  mechanical  operation  of  ploughs, 
dr^gfl,^  &C.  •  It  is  therefore  with  great  readiness,  that  I  do  myself 
f|ho  honour  of  addressing  you,  to  describe  a  process  which  I  have 
fiDtimd  of  perfect  efficacy  in  remedying,  with  trifling  expence,  and 
without  risk,,  the  inconveniences  complained  of.    It  is  likewise 
no  inconsiderable  encouragement  to  me  to  do  so,  that  the  method 
bas  received,  the  practical  approbation  of  so  spirited  and  attentive 
aa  agriculturist  as  Mr  Barrington.    I  may  here  observe,  that  I 
am  aware  that  processes  of  removing  the  soil  in  levelling,  so  as 
not  to  injure  succeeding  crops,  have  been  suggested,  particularly 
by  the  late  Dr  Anderson;  but  as  there  appeared  to  me  objections 
in  point  of  effect,  labour,  and  expence,  to  the  practices  recom- 
mended, (although  the  object  in  principle  was  the  same),  I  will 
not  occupy  your  time  by  any  comparatory  remarks,  but  proceed 

aimply  to  explain  the  mode  I  use. The  first  operation  is,  to 

deepen  and  widen  the  original  furrow,  which  is  done  by  com* 
mendng  a  few  feet  from  it,  and  ploughing  a  bout  totoards  the 
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ridge  on  each  side  of  it,  and  by  continuing  to  plough^  turning  t$ 
the  left  at  the  ends,  the  furrow  wili  be  thoroughly  opened  out 
As  the  sort  of  trench  thus  formed,  is  to  become  the  burying  place 
of  the  inert  soil,  to  be  thrown  as  after  described,  its  capadoot- 
ness  should  be  regulated  by  the  probable  quantity  of  the  soil  it 
may  have  to  receive.  If  the  ridge  does  not  exceed  from  six  to 
nine  feet,  and  is  not  extremely  high^  the  opening  process  already 
described  will  be  sufficient.  If  the  ridge  much  exceeds  those 
dimensions,  it  would  be  desirable^  that  tiie  plough  should  cauH 
mence  more  than  three  feet  from  the  furrow,  and  that  a  plough 
with  a  mould-board,  a  good  deal  curved,  and  wide  behind,  should 
afterwards  commence  one  bout  nearer  the  furrow  than  the  fifsk 
plough,  and  proceed  laying  up  again  the  already  turned  soi!^  thai 
still  more  widening  and  deepening  the  trench  in  the  ceMn^ 
which  I  designate  by  the  name  of  the  furrow-trench.  This  pia* 
paratory  operation  being  completed,  the  remainder  of  ike  fidgs 
is,  by  deep  ploughing^  to  be  cloven  down,  beginning  with  thefini 
furrow  that  had  before  been  turned  towards  the,  ridge,  and  bow 
turning  it  down  upon  the  next  furrow  towards  the  furrow-tfendi, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  assist  in  covering  the  soil  to  be  deposited  ia 
the  furrow-trench.  The  last  bout,  in  cleaving  the  ridge,  should  be 
attentively  ploughed,  so  that  the  trench,  formed  by  it  on  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  ma^  be  as  wide  and  deep  as  may  be ;  and  if  any 
before  untouched  soil  be  brought  up  by  it,  that  may  be  thrown 
into  the  furrow- trench.  A  plough  adapted  for  the  princnpal  ope* 
ration  is  now  to  be  introduced,  drawn  by  a  strength  not  inferier 
to  that  of  three  good  and  steady  horses.  The  plough  should  be 
strong,  the  irons  sliarp,  and  set  so  a3  to  go  deep  into  the  ground 
without  difficulty.  This  plough  now  passes  along,  in  the  centre  of 
the  trench  formed  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  ploughing  up  a  slice 
of  clay  which  had  heretofore  been  beloto  the  reach  of  a  plough. 
A  number  of  women  and  boys  are  stationed  along  the  ridge,  who 
throw  into  the  furrow- trench  the  last  turned  sHce,  while  the 
plough  is  turning  up  a  similar  one  on  an  adjoining  ridge,  to 
which  they  repair  wlien  they  have  finished  that  upon  which  they 
began.  The  plough  tfien  returns  to  the  first  ridge,  proceeding 
along  it  in  a  reverse  direction  to  its  former  progress,  and  turns 
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lip  in  the  ridge-trench  another  slice  of  clay,  which  the  labourers 
return  to  throw  awaj.  It  will  seldom  be  practicable  t»  plough 
up  any  more  in  this  trench^  now  very  considerably  deepened ; 
the  plough  therefore  turns  back  into  it  the  same  surface  soil, 
which,  in  the  original  cleaving,  had  been  divided,  and  is  now 
lying  on  its  brink;  and  then  following  precisely  in  its  last  track, 
the  plough  turns  up  the  slices  of  inert  clay,  which  laid  under  the 
last  turned  in  soil.  This  inert  clay  is  also  thrown  into  the  furrow*  • 
trench.  The  plough  then  turns  into  the  last-made  trench  the 
Murfiice  soil  adjoining  to  it ;  then  turns  up  a  new  sdice  of  clay 
under  it,  and  goes  on  repeating  this  operation  till  the  surface  of 
the  field  exhibits  sueh  an  appearance  as  to  authorise  the  expect- 
ation that  a  cross-ploughing,  or  brake-harrowing,  would  make  ik 
level,  allowing  for  the  settling  ci  the  newly-accumulated  soil  m 
the  furrow-trench.  This  appearance  will,  in  most  situations,  be 
produced  by  the  method  described;  but  in. extreme  cases  of 
lieight  and  breadth,  the  ridge  might  again  be  cloven  down,  pre* 
cisely  as  at  first,  and  the  rest  of  the  process  repeated.  An  in« 
orease  of  expence  would  of  course  accrue,  but  no  injury  or  risk, 
however  oflen  the  ridge  were  cloven,^r  the  anginal  surface  sM 
ahoa^  remains  on  the  top  of  the  land^  though  at  a  lower  level  ;• 
and  the  soil  which  had  been  laid  up  on  each  side  of  the  furrow- 
trench  will  always  so  far  mix  with,  and  cover  the  inert  clay  de« 
posited  in  it,  as  to  prevent  any  deterioration  of  crop  whatever. 
When  the  land  i^  levelled,  I  put  it  into  ridges  of  five  feet  six 
jsches,  the  size  of  Mr  Greig%  upon  whose  plan,  as  to  ridges, 
SMWt  of  the  arable  part  of  my  ikrm  is  conducted. 

It  is  searcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  ploughs,  if  more 
than  one  b^  wanted,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
labourers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  that  neither  have  to  wait  for 
eadi  other.  There  ought  also  to  be  one,  or  (if  the  ridges  are  long, 
and  a  great  number  of  hands  employed),  two  overiookers.  The 
ields  I  have  levelled,  are  for  the  mo9t  part  of  strong  soil  or  clay; 
which  last  is,  when  first  turned  up,  so  firm  and  tenacious,  as  to 
be  easily  taken  up  and  thrown  away  by  women  and  boys,  who 
can  nearly  do  as  much  as  men  at  this  work.  I  have  seldom  had 
veeoune  to  men,  although,  were  the  subsoil  of  a  crumbly  nature^ 
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I  believe  that  it  would  be  the  most  econmica]  way  to  employ 
them  with  spades  and  shovels,  instead  of  the  hands  of  the  weaker 
class  of  labourers. 

In  stating  to  you  the  expences  of  this  process,  I  should  wish 
to  avoid  being  thought^too  sanguine,  and  I  have  not  by  me  any 
precise  calculation ;  indeed,  after  the  first  field  I  levelled  some 
years  ago,  and  to  which  I  particularly  attended,  1  was  eo  satis* 
fiictorily  convinced  of  the  saving  and  utility  of  the  plan,  as  to  ex- 
dude  all  idea  of  comparison  from  my  mind.     So  far  however  I 
can  state  generally,  in  the  full  conviction  that  experiment,  pro* 
perly  and  attentively  conducted,  will  bear  me  out,  viz.  that  the 
expence  of  levelling  ridges,  where  the  subsoil  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  can  be  done  by  women  and  boys,  will  not  amount  to  more 
than  the  hire,  or  fair  charge,  of  the  ploughs,  harrows,  &Cv  which 
would  have  been  necessary  to  level  the  ridges  by  downright  re- 
peated cleavings ;  and  that  where  it  is  necessary  to  employ  men: 
with  shovels,  their  expence,  over  and  id>ove  the  hire  of  |doug^ 
as  aforesaid,  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  in  the  first  crop, 
not  to  mention,  in  either  case,  the  saving  of  wear  and  tear  and 
cattle,  the  advantage  of  giving  useful  employment  to  the  poor, 
and  the  certainty  of  future  even  crops.     To  the  last  point  I  can 
speak  decisively  from  experience.     Seven  years  ago  I  levelled  a 
field  by  main  force  of  ploughs,  &c.  and  have  never  had  an  even 
crop  since,  though  I  have  fallowed,  limed,  and  manured  it.    The 
following  year  I  commenced,  by  ploughing,  the  gradual  levelling 
of  a  field  of  the  same  quality,  which  was  finally  accomfdished  last 
year.     During  that  time  my  crops  were  always  more  or  less  UO' 
even,  although  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  last-mentioned  field. 
Every  year  1  was  bringing  up  a  little  fresh  clay,  that  was  good 
for  nothing  at  the  moment,  and  this  was  always  happening  up  to 
the  very  last  operation  of  levelling,  so  that  even  now  I  do  not  ex- 
pect even  crops  for  a  few  years  to  come.     (I  was  also  suffering 
inconvenience  in  not  being  able  to  have  the  size  of  ray  ridges  as 
I  wished  them.)     But  upon  the  fields  I  have  levelled  by  the  pro- 
cess I  have  had  the  honour  to  detail  to  you,  I  believe  the  most 
accurate  observer  could  scarcely  perceive  the  slightest  difference. 
It  appears  to  me  a  peculiar  advantage  also,  that  the  sort  of  landi 
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namely,  strong  clay,  which  is  the  most  unprofitable  in  wide  ridges, 
most  expensive  and  laborious  to  level,  and  most  hazardous  and 
unproductive  when  levelled  in  the  usual  methods,  is,  by  this  mode, 
rendered  the  most  easy  and  least  expensive.  There  is  yet  ano- 
ther advantage  attendant  upon  it,  which  I  ought  not  -to  omit 
pointing  out  to  you,  namely,  the  almost  immediate  means  it  fur* 
xiishes  of  attaining  cleanness.  From  the  flatness  of  the  sides 
usual  in  wide  ridges,  by  which  surface  water  is  detained,  it  is 
very  common  to  find  a  complete  colonization  of  pernicious  weeds, 
established  for  perhaps  two  yards  on  each  side  of  the  furrow,  and 
that  the  attempts  at  extirpation,  which  are  made  when  the  fallow 
years  arrives,  are  inefiectual.  If  then  the  ridges  were  cloven  re- 
peatedly towards  each  other,  a  still  greater,  though  in  spact 
somewhat  narrower,  accumulation  of  these  established  weeds 
would  take  place,  and  would  in  great  measure  continue  for  some 
time  the  original  foulness.  But  by  the  present  plan,  these  weeds 
are  wholly  raised  to  the  top,  so  that  the  operations  of  fallowing 
easily  eradicate  them ;  there  is  likewise  a  complete  bar  of  soi} 
free  from  them,  so  placed  as  to  destroy  that  union  on  each  side 
the  furrow  which  had  so  long  defeated  the  industry  of  the  farmer, 
and  thus  additional  facility  is  afforded  for  complete  extirpation. 

I  fear  J  may  appear  to  have  been  too  prolix  or  minute  on  the 
subject  of  this  letter  J  but  if  I  should  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  succeed  in  making  myself  clearly  understood^  I  trust  I  shall 
meet  with  your  forgiveness.  I  beg  to  offer  my  thanks  for  the 
pamphlets  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr  Barrington,  and  have  the 
b<W9ur  to  be. 

Sir,    , 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
March  13th,  1818,  W.  Wabd.  jACKsoy. 

flQrmandff  by  Stockton  on  Tees* 
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No.  XXI. 

■  •aSERVATIONg,  BY  A  SCOTCH  FARMER,  ON  THE  HCSBANDRY  Of 
NORFOLK,  AND  THE  IMFBOV'SHENTS  OT  WHICH  IT  IS  SDS- 
CZFTIBLE. 

It  ia  with  great  diffidence  that  I  presume  to  send  you  any  ob* 
iervations  on  the  husbandry  of  Morfulh,  tliougb  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted witii  the  general  soil  of,  and  have  for  many  years  paid 
Considerable  attention  to,  the  husbandry  of  that  district. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  general  husbandry  of  Norfolk, 
Chough  assuredly  well  executed,  still  admits  of  improvement  In 
VbtIcus  respects.  FirGl,  I  think  that  barley,  hitherto  considered 
$a  the  staple  of  Norfolk,  is  cultivated  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  having  found,  from  more 
tflBD  thirty  years  experience,  that  fhll  crops  of  wheat  are  raldbm 
or  never  obtained  after  clover  sown  with  barhsy.  Would  ^elfflit^ 
folk  farmers  substitute  wheat  (the  Burwell  wheat  may  be  trlM} 
ifter  turnip,  instead  of  barley,  and  take  potatbe  fiati,  goira  wy 
early,  or  wheat,  after  the  clover,  I  aiD  convinced  that  th^'tiitoli 
tion  of  the  light-land  husbandry  of  Norfolk  would  be  grfeaOjrbe« 
nefited.  I  would  here  observe,  that  turnip  of  every  vsrie^ 
should  be  s6wn  in  drills,  and  completely  horse  hoed ;  and  Aat 
the  culture  of  ruta  haga  should  be  extended,  havibg  fdaDd  tfaii 
root  of  the  first  importance  in  feeding  horses  during  wfater,  HA 
other  stock  in  spring.  It  also  appears  to  me,  that  soiling  might 
be  extended  with  much  advantage ;  and  that  the  grass  crops 
would  be  far  more  profitably  used  in  the  house  and  fold-yaid, 
than  ia  field  pasture.  But  the  great  advantage  of  soiling  consists 
ID  this,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  farmer  who  cultivates  • 
well-maoaged  farm,  to  have  a  full  command  of  manurCj  witfaoul 
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l>elng  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  any  other  than  lime, 
OQce  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

In  the  hands  of  unskilful  ploughment  the  wheel-plough  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  regulating  th&. depth  of  the  furrow^  better 
than  any  other.  I  would  recommend  Snudl's  plough  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  wheels.  In  the  meantime,  a  few  of  the  best  ploughmen 
should  have  swing-ploughs ;  and  when  they  are  accustomed  to 
them,  their  vast  superiority,  for  handiness  will  soon  appear.  The 
depth  of  ploughing  should  be  regulated  aeording  to  the  orop 
lor  which  it  is  intended.  The  first  furrow  for  turnips  should  be 
given  early  in  winter,  and  ought  to  be  as  d^ep  as  the  horses  afe 
C3qpabie  of  giving  it.  Here  I  would  observe,  that  the  clover  sown 
^mong  the  crop  after  the  turnip,  will  be  found  to  succeed  pret^ 
much  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  ploughing  up  ofthatfuy* 
f ow.  The  other  furrows  for  the  turnip-fallow  m9.y  be  from  $even 
to  eight  inches  deep,  when  no  lime  has  been  laid  on  the  winteiy- 
fujtrow;  but  if  lime  has  been  applied,  from  four  to  six  inches  will 
1^  found  preferable.  I  am  led  to  think,  the  reported  Mures  i» 
the  clover  crops  of  Norfolk,.are  owing  to  the  want  of  deep  frfough- 
ing  to  tho  turnip-fallow,  .having  uniformly  found,  that  the  seeds 
of  all  green  crops  detight  in  fresh  mould.  As  to  ploughing  for 
tti^  other  crops,  in  the  four-^qourse  shift,  I  consider  three  or  fo'uf 
iQchea.to  be  a  suitable  d^pnes^  i^ft^r  the  turnip^  and  five  or  six 
nfter  the  clover.  In  short*  if  a  fresh  mould  is  giveo  in  the  6m 
stage.of  the  preparatory  process  for  turnip,  there  is  ap  occasioa 
Id  plough  deep  for  any  other  crop  in  that  i otation. 
;  There  is  little  risk  of  injuring  any  kind  of  soil  by  deep  j^loughf 
ing,  during  the  faUow  process,  provided  a  dose  of  lime  and  dung 
is  given  at  that  period.  I  have  ever,  found  the  operation  of  lime 
more  powerful  on  the  fresh  or  new*turned-up  subsoil.  Ten  ton  of 
well-pi^epored  dung,  |?fr  English  acre^  is  a  y^ery  good  dressing. 
.^  lank  of  opinion,  that  i^40  bushels  of  lime  shells,  p^r  statute  acre, 
wouU  be  a  very  proper  dressing  for  the  light  soils  of  Norfolk,  if 
that  lime  have  the  same  powers  as  ours  in  Scotland,  or  that  of 
Sunderland.  I  am  aware,  that  some  of  the  English  lime  differs 
much  in  quality,  therefore  speak  of  the  above  quantity  with  dif- 
fidence. 
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There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  rotation,  for  the  general  sofl 
of  Norfolk,  better  than  their  four-course  shift,  provided  barley 
was  excluded.  If  barley  must  be  continued,  no  wheat  ought  to  be 
•own,  as  potatoe  oats  will  do  better  afler  the  clover,  if  sown  veij 
early,  as  the  oat  requires  moisture  in  its  young  state.  On  ridi 
and  deep  soils,  the  rotation  of  six,  practised  here,  would  do  very 
well,  when  beans  or  potatoes  can  be  introduced.  On  loams,  fiw 
instance,  the  rotation  might  be,  1.  turnips ;  2.  wheal  and  bariey; 
d/clover;  4.  oats;  5.  beans  or  potatoes;  and,  6.  wheat  On  dqr 
soils,  1.  plain  fallow ;  2.  wheat;  S.  clover,  4.  oats;  5  beans;  ^ 
wheat  As  to  the  most  eligible  kinds  of  wheat,  I  would  sow  wtn^ 
ter  wheat  any  time  from  the  first  eating  of  the  turnip  till  the  mid« 
die  of  March,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  afterwards  summer 
wheat,  or  barley,  if  summer  wheat  is  not  found  to  answer* 

I  have  stated  above  several  important  advantages  fron  deep 
ploughing;  but  it  may  be  added,  that  it  renders  the  soil  a  better 
medium  for  retaining  the  just  degree  of  moisture,  suited  to  allow^ 
or  to  stimulate  the  manure,  to  operate  to  the  greatest  advantage^ 

In  regard  to  a  preference  between  wheat  and  barley,  it  appears' 
to  me,  that  wheat  is  a  more  valuable  article  thaa  barley,  and,  as 
such,  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  from  its  being  a  necessary  of 
life ;  in  fact,  as  the  most  essential  article  of  food  for  the  people,  I 
hold,  upon  public  grounds,  that  its  culture  deserves  the  first  at- 
tention, and  that  the  culture  of  barley  ought,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  to  be  confined  to  inferior  districts,  where  soil  and  cli- 
mate may  be  inferior  to  the  growth  of  wheat.   The  great  markets 
for  barley  are  the  distilleries  and  breweries.     The  first  may  be 
dispensed  with;  ibr,  were  ardent  spirits  even  a  necessary  of  life,  in 
our  northern  climate,  they  can  be  obtained  from  our  colonies,  fiill 
as  well  as  from  the  produce  of  our  home  field ;  and  as  for  ale  and 
porter,  the  great  extent  of  soil  and  climate  in  this  island,  unfii« 
vourable  to  wheat,  but  suited  to  barley,  will  ever  be  sufficient  ta 
produce  abundance  of  grain  to  supply  the  brewers  with  malt    / 
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Addiiional  ObserotUions* 


The  intenigent  farmers  of  Norfolk^  will^  I  am^persuaded,  ex* 
ease  a  Scotch  farmer,  for  presuming  to  make  the  preceding  re- 
narks  on  the  system  they  have  adopted ;  and  to  which  I  shall 
ipeoture  to  add  the  following  observations  : 

i .. Shallow  ploughing,  and  retaining  a /a^i,  to  prevent  the  rain 
from  sinking  into  the  earth,  seems  to  be  highly  exceptionable  on 
the  follovnng  grounds :  When  moisture  is  retained  in  a  soil  of 
three  or  four  inches,  it  must  be  soon  evaporated;  and,  until  rain 
fidb  again,  the  plants  have  nothing  but  dew  to  depend  on. 
Whereas,  when  the  soil  is  ploughed  eight  or  ten,  or  even  twelve 
inches  deep,  there  is  a  reservoir  of  moisture ^  which  is  constantly 
And  regularly  brought  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  by  the  pro« 
cess  of  evaporation ;  and  such  a  reservoir  must  be  peculiarly  ad* 
Taotageous,  in  a  dry  soil  and  climate,  like  that  of  Norfolk.  Shal- 
low  ploughing  exposes  vegetation  to  be  drowned  m  wet  weather, 
and  to  be  scorched  and  withered  in  dry. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  this  jmih  Consists  of  a  de- 
•cription  of  earth  incapable  of  improvement.  When  ploughed 
iqp,  exposed  to  frosty  and  manured  with  dung  and  lime,  it  be* 
eoiQes  an  excellent  soil,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  encourage 
ibe  production  of  turnips,  clover,  beans,  and  potatoes ;  for  these 
crops,  without  the  advantage  of  new  mould,  diminish  in  quan* 
]^ty,  quality,  and  value. 

Another  disadvantage  attending  shallow  ploughing  is,  thQ  waste 
of  manure.  In  a  thin  dry  soil,  the  manure  which  it  contains  it 
toon  dried  up  and  volatilized,  and  rendered  inefficient  by  the 
action  of  the  air  and  the  sun.  Dung  must  he  voell  covered^  and 
iepi  in  a  moist  state^  in  order  that  the  plants,  for  whose  use  it  is 
Intended,  may  have  the  means  of  derivis^  full  benefit  from  the 
gasses  it  produces. 

The  following  sketches  will  explain,  at  one  glance,  the  difie- 
rence  between  shallow  and  deep  ploughing,  and  the  ad^wntages 
of  the  latter. 
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In  the  latter  cue,  there  are  from  four  to  eight  inches  of  i^ 
irbich  maj  be  called  the  reservoir,  or  treasury  qfvefetatiott,  where 
moisture  is  retained  tit)  wanted,  where  manure  ia  protectqd  in  • 
moiat  state  from  the  destructire  ioSuence  of  the  sun  and  air,  and 
where  new  soil  may  be  found,  which  may  be  turned  u^  when  tfat 
fertility  of  the  old  is  exhausted. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  that  land  ploughed  12  indie* 
deep,  must  be  worth  at  least  double,  land  of  the  same  quality, 
ploughed  80  shallow  as  only  three  or  four  inches,  more  pasture 
being  afforded  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  less  injury  being 
•ustained,  either  in  Tery  dry  or  very  wet  seasons. 

It  is  owing  to  shallow  ploughing,  that  the  crops  of  turnips  and 
clover  in  Nurfolk  are  not  so  productive  as  they  ought  to  be;  thl^ 
in  many  parts  of  that  county,  neither  beans,  nor  oats,  nor  pota- 
toes can  be  caltivated  to  advantage*;  that  barley  is  often  sold 
cheap,  to  purchase  dear  oats  for  their  horses ;  and  that  wheat  il 
not  cultivated  to  the  extent  it  ought.  Lime  from  Sunderland,  so 
frequently  brought  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland,  ought 
certainly  to  be  tried  in  Norfolk ;  and  sowing  the  brown,  or  the 


Barwell  wheat  in  springy  after  turnips,  instead  of  bartey,  till  the 
beginning  or  middla  ef  March,  and  afterwards  saminer  wheats^ 
would  be  found  a  profitable  system.  It  might  be  worth  while 
indeed  to  try  an  entire  new  system^  cm  the  dry  soils,  namely^  1. 
To  sow  the  turnips  early  in  May,  when  no  (fly  would  attack  them*'; 
S.  To  cart  off  the  turnips  in  October  and  November ;  to  stack 
them,  and  to  feed  sheep  and  cattle  with  them  in  folds ;  sowing 
the  land  with  wheat,  which  would  not  be  injured  by  the  wire* 
worm ;  8.  The  third  year  to  have  clover  for  soiling ;  and  the 
fourth  barley  or  oats* 

When  one  sees  the  correctness  with  which  all  the  operations 
of  husbandry  are  executed  in  Norfolk;  the  cleanness  of  the  land, 
where  the  drill  system  is  established ;  the  great  exertions  made 
to  procure  a  safficient  quantity  of  putrescent  manure ;  and  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  farmers  of  that  county  in  general 
manage  their  stock ;— -it  is  impossible*not  to  wish,  th^  thi^  system 
of  SD  valuable  a  district  should  be  brought  to  all  the  perfection  o£ 
which  it  is  capable;  to  promote  which^  these  hints  are,  with  great* 
deference,  submitted. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  OXEN. 
BY  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

Ip  an  accurate  calculation  were  made,  it  would  be  found  more 
profitable  to  feed  cattle  well  from  their  birth,  like  Leicester  sheep, 
and  to  bring  them  to  early  maturity,  than  to  keep  them  till  they 
are  seven  years  of  age,  for  the  sake  of  three  years  occasional  la- 
bour. Their  warmest  advocates  have  never  proved  their  fitness 
for  all  sorts  of  farm-labour,  by  discharging  the  use  of  horses  al- 
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together;  and  even  Messrs  Walker  in  Roxburghshire^  who  are  th6 
only  farmers  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland  who  work  oxeo, 
contend  for  no  more  than  their  partial  employment.  It  it  admit* 
ted,  that  they  do  not  answer  for  harrows,  for  harvest-work,  for 
long  carriages,  nor  turnpike  roads ;  nor,  it  may  be  added,  will 
they,  in  the  hurry  of  turnip-work,  driU  three  acres  a-day,  which  is 
often  done  by  horses,  not  for  a  single  day,  but  several  weeks.  la 
fjBLCt,  though  oxen  may  plough  well  enough  for  a  few  weeks,  when 
changed,  as  Mr  Walker  does,  and  allowed  to  take  their  own  time, 
whenever  an  exertion  must  be  made,  as  in  seed-time,  in  harvest, 
in  the  turnip  season,  in  seeding  summer-fallows,  &c*  the  chief 
dependence  must  always  be  on  horses,  who  thus  are  so  much  tbt 
harder  worked,  on  account  of  the  employment  of ;  oxen  at  other 
times.  JioWf  let  it  be  considered  that  ploughing  is  probably  little 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  labour  of  many  farms ;  if  horses 
only  are  kept,  each,  pair  has  an  equal  share  of  the  labour  through- 
out the  whole  year ;  but  if  one- third  of  the  ploughing  is  performed 
by  oxen,  and  two-thirds  by  horses,  either  the  diminished  nmnber 
of  horses  must  be  greatly  overworked  at  other  times,  or  there 
must  be  several  supernumeraries  kept  to  assist  them. 

Call  the  total  labour  of  a  farm  of  six  ploughs  •      45 

Ploughing  one-third,  or          -          -         15  — 

Two-thirds  for  four  horse-ploughs     10  10 
One -third  for  two  oxen  ditto       •       5 


15 


Extra  labour  two-thirds  done  by  horses         -  30 

Done  by  oxen-ploughs        ....  5 

or  one-ninth  of  the  whole  labour  of  the  farm  is  per- 
formed by  six  oxen,  and  the  other  eight-ninths  by 
eight  horses ;  and  therefore  one  horse  is  equal  to  six 
oxen. 

Again,  if  the  ploughing  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  half  the  la- 
bour of  a  farm  instead  of  one-third  only, 
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Call  the  total  labour 

m 

m 

10 

Ploughing  one-half,  or 

- 

- 

15 

Horses 

- 

10 

Oven            -        -        - 

- 

5 

15 

Extra  labour  one-halfy  or 

m 

- 

15 

SO 

Thus  there  are  25  parts,  or  5-6ih8  for  ei^t  horses,  and  one- 
sixth  for  six  oxen ;  or  eight  horses  are  equal  to  twenty-five  oxen^ 
or  S  horses=£6^  oxen.  « 

As  this  mode  of  calcdation  doea  not  make  any  allowance  for 
a  threshing-mill  worked  by  oxen,  when  that  power  is  employed, 
the  result  will  be  more  favourable  to  them;  but  where  water, 
wind,  or  steam  is  employed,  or  wherever  miimal  power  is  not 
used  for  threshing,  one  or  other  of  the  above  calculations-  are  not 
far  from  the  troth,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  a  &rm,— > 
being,  for  instance,  near  or  distant  from  manure,  fuel,  and  mar* 
Icets,  or  of  a  soil  suited  to  turnips,  or  requiring  bare  fallows. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  oxen  maif  do  other  work  oa  a  farbi 
than  ploughing,  though  it  is  seldom  they  do*  Against  any  tri- 
fling advantage  of  this  kind,  I  would  set  off  the  high  allowance 
made  under  the  head  of  ploughing.  Three  oxen  will  never  do 
the  work  of  a  good  borse-plough*  which  these  calculations  tiake 
for  granted. 

The  only  profitable  labour  of  oxen  then  is  in  the  threshing^ 
mill.  Where  old  tough  sward  is  to  be  broken  up,  they  are  also 
a  more  steady  draught  than  horses,  and  one  or  two  oxen-plought 
may  be  then  advantageously  employed,  though  not  with  a  view 
to  save  the  expence  of  labour  but  of  accidents. 

One  circumstance  more  deserves  attention.  Oxen  are  seldom 
bred  or  reared  upon  arable  farms  unless  there  i»  a  proportion  of 
coarse  pasture  attached  to  them.  In  this  case,  the  farmers  of  the 
Lothians  and  Berwickshire  must  go  to  market  for  strong  three- 
year  old  oxen,  train  them  for  two  or  three  years  ,w^rk  only,  at 
considerable  expence,  employ  more  land  for  produi^lpg  food  for 
ihem,  and  after  all,  keep  ou  a  farm  of  G  horse-ploug^hir,  10  horses  at 
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least  and  6  oxen,  for  doing  the  work  of  12'horW*;  ftat  i«y  7 
ploughs  instead  of  6,  for  which  an  aditional  ploughman  at  L.S5 
a-year  must  be  employed.  For  it  has  been  shewn  in  the  Nor- 
thumberland Report,  and  the  result  here  agrees  with  k,  that  f 
horses  are  at  least  equal  for  farm-labour  to  6  oxen,  and  not  to  S, 
It  would  be  very  strange  indeed  if  the  late  Mr  Culley,  one  of 
the  mo9t  eminent  and  experienced  farmers,  who  at  one  time 
worked  more  oxen  than  any  man  in  the  island,  should  not  be  m 
competent  judge  in  this  much  agitated  question^  which  the  result 
0f  his  experience  might  hare  set  at  rest 

Perhaps  oxen  may  hereafter  be  trained  to  rxm  Ib  coaches  as 
in  India,  or  be  employed  in  the  chace,  as  among  the  Hotten- 
tots ;  but  farmers  m^Mt  wait  till  these  speculations  are  realized. 

It  might  be  fiirther  noticed,  that  upon  every  well-regulated 
fktm,  every  man  has  his  own  laboar,  and  every  pleagbman  bis 
awn  labouring  cattle.  There  is  therefore  no  room  for  worfelog 
•tock,  ov\y  partmUy  or  occasionalh^em^XoytA,  When  horses  art 
fdways  well  fed,  and  a  sufficient  number  kept  lor  the  whole  wort 
of  the  year,  they  will  stand  an  unusual  exertion  at  any  particutef 
aeason,  without  much  injury ;  or,  if  assistance  Is  indispensable,  one 
er  two  pairs  of  young  horses,  purchased  or  reared  for  supplymg 
the  aged  annually  disposed  of,  will  give  it  more  effectually  than 
•xen. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  this  question  should  be  carefully  exa- 
mined, and  set  at  rest,  for  the  legislature  have  already  imposed 
a  tax  upon  farm-horses,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  use  of  ox- 
en; and  some  have  recommended  an  addition  to  that  tax,  who 
have  not  perhaps  studied  the  subject  as  they  ought  to  have  done^ 
before  they  pronounced  so  decided  an  opinion  in  ftvoor  of  oxenL 
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cor  MORE  BCOXOMICAIi  MODB8  OF  FXBDIMa  B0A4JM. 

BT  SIR  JOHN  SiNCLAIR, 

This  is  a  subject  which  loudly  calls  for  immediate  attention. 
The  heavy  expence  attending  the  maintenance  of  hor8e8>  is  more* 
injurious  to  the  public  interest  than  is  commonly  imagined :  It 
augments  the  charges  attending  all  agricultural  operations;  and, 
conaequently,  increases  tlie  price  of  provisions :  It  adds  to  the 
expence  of  every  description  of  conveyance^  which,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  must  be  felt  by  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity; and  it  wastes  a  species  of  food,  which  in  many  parts  of 
the  united  kingdom  is  very  generally  consumed  by  mankind^ 
end  found  to  be  wholesome  and  nutritious.  On  all  these  accounU 
it  18  of  essential  importance,  that  the  following  points  should  be 
fully  considered. 

1.  What  nourishment  is  really  necessary  for  horses^  whether 
kept  for  pleasure  or  hard  worked.  2-  What  articles  can  be  giveu 
them,  not  usually  consumed^y  man.  S.  What  articles  can  best 
^e  spared  from  human  eonsumption.  And,  4.  Whether  any  new 
modes  cannot  be  devised,  by  whkh  the  usual  food  of  horses  will 
go  farther,  than  according  to  the  common  system.  J./ 

1.  There  are  numbers  of  horses,  kept  solely  for  pleasure,  ^so 
•avalry  horses,  not  on  service,  to  whom  a  restriction  of  nourish- 
ment would  be  advantageous,  instead  of  being  hurtful ;  for  the 
extra  nourishment,  instead  of  doing  them  good,  is  the  spuSh:e  of 
disease ;  and  by  some  recent  experiments,  on  a  great  sccSf^}^  has 
been  ascertained,  that  even  where  horses  are  subjeq||MMp  severe 
labour,  the  expence  of  feeding  them  may  be  grew^  reduced. 

f  2 
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These  experiments  I  shall  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible^  tr 
detail. 

Mr  Willan,  who  is  interested  in  so  many  stage*coaches  to  and 
from  London,  formerly  used  to  consume  every  year  about 
10,000  quarters  of  oats,  from  the  port  of  London,  and  about  2500 
quarters  more,  bought  at  country  markets,  for  the  horses  he  kept 
two  or  three  stages  distant  from  London.  Prior  to  the  high 
prices  of  last  year,  he  allowed  his  horses  as  much  corn  and  hay 
as  they  would  eat ;  and,  on  an  average,  they  consumed  di  pecks 
or  16  quarts  of  oats  per  day,  and  every  20  horses  had  a  load  of 
18  cwt.  of  hay  per  week.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  last,  the  best  hay,  (which  it  was  always  ne- 
cessary to  purchase  for  stage-coach  horses),  might,  on  ^n  ave- 
rage, be  about  L,5  per  load;  but  llist  year  it  rose  from  L.6  to 
even  L.10|>^  load,  and  oats  this  year,  (an.  1812),  rose  from  SOi* 
to  L.4  and  upwards  per  quarter;  at  which  prices,  if  oats  haf 
been  given  in  the  usual  quantity,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  stage-coaches.  It^became  necessaiy, 
therefore,  either  to  give  up  that  concern,  or  to  hit  upon  some 
new  mode  of  feeding  horses.  ' 

Beans  had  formerly  been  purchased,  before  the  new  harvest 
began,  at  from  h.S,  to  L.3,  10s.  per  quarter.  In  the  expecta- 
tion of  beans  continuing  at  nearly  that  rate,  Mr  Willan  was  led 
to  erect  a  machine,  to  be  worked'  by  two  horses,  for  crushmg 
beans,  and  cutting  chaff  at  the  same  time ;  and  for  some  time 
he  found  considerable  advantage  from  the  practice ;  but  beans 
gradually  rose  in  price,  until  they  reached  L.6  per  quarter. 
Even  at  that  price,  however,  he  finds  it  of  advantage  to  use  old 
beans,  mixed  with  new  oats  and  chaff,  in  the  following  manner: 
Having  harvested  well  a  considerable  quantity  of  oats,  it  occur* 
red  to  him  that  it  would  be  of  use,  instead  of  threshing  the  com, 
to  cut  the  straw  and  oats  together  into  chaff;  and  now,  to  each 
horse,  he  gives  per  day  the  following  quantities  of  food,  namely, 
1.  Half  a  bushel  of  oat-chaff,  amongst  which  there  is  probabfj 
about  a  quarter  peck  of  oats,  but  which  must  vary  according  to 
the  season,  whether  favourable  to  tlie  production  of  straw,  or 
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torn;  2..  Half  a  peck  of  crushed  old  beans;  and,  8.*  Half  a  peck 
of  new  oats. 

This  mode  of  feeding,  Mr  Willan  considers  as  healthful  for 
the  horse,  and  enables  him  to  go  through  the  severest  labour. 

The  public  advantages  to  be  derived^  from  this  mode  of  feed* 
ing  horses,  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

1.  The  expence  of  feeding  horses^  maj.  thus  be  considerably 
reduced,  the  benefit  of  which  is  obvious. 

2.  £ven  the  hardest  working  horses  may  thus  be  fed  either  al- 
together without  hay,  or  vf  ith  a  less  proportion  of  it,  which  will 
render  it  unnecessary  to  keep  such  extensive  and  most  valuable 
tracts  of  land,  in  a  state  of  permanent  grass^  when  the  produce 
can  be  so  onuch  increased  by.  the  use  of  the  plough ;  and, 

8.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  to  import  such  quantities  of  oats; 
for  the  quantity  raised  in  Britain,  if  managed  in  this  economical 
Bianner,  will  be  sufficient. 

4.  Were  all  the  oats  raised  in  Britain  not  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, beans  might  be  used ;  and  all  the  beans  that  could  be  re- 
quired, might  easily  be  raised  on  a  small  portion  of  the  land 
which  is  now  appropriated  to  summer  fallow ;  a  mode  of  clean- 
ong  land,  which,  when  beans  are  drilled,  in  many  cases  need  only 
.be  adopted  every  sixth,  instead  of  every  third  year,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  still  more  rarely:  And, 

5.  Considerable  quantities  of  oats  may  thus  be  saved  for  the 
•consumption  of  man. 

An  eminent  coach-master  in  Lancashire,  (Mr  Brotherton  of 
Rainhill),  has  likewise  favoured  me  with  some  important  infor- 
.mation  regarding  his  improved  method  of  feeding  horses. 

He  had  been  accustomed,  from  1802  to  November  1811,  to 
4dl0w  8  horses,  every  24  hours,  three  Winchester  bushehi  of  oats, 
and  one  bushel  of  beans,  but  no  hay  or  chaff.  During  that  period^ 
he  lost  a  great  number  of  horses  every  year,  to  the  amount  of 
from  14  to  17  on  an  average,  which  he  attributes  to  his  having 
given  them  too  much  com,  and  more  than  the  stomach  could  di- 
v^est.  This  led  him  to  try  a  small  proportion  of  bay ;  and  he  af- 
terwards adopted  the  following  plan. 


^ 
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To  erery  8  bones  he  allovrs  ^ae  busliel  offmtB,  eoe  b«ishd  af 
beans^  and  three  bushels  of  cut  hay,  and  straw  or  clover  mixed^ 
of  the  best  sort  that  can  be  purchased,  the  ezpence  of  whidi  ho 
thus  estimates: 

One  bushel  beanSy        -        •        -  L.0  13    O 

One  bushel  oats,  -  -  -070 

Three  buriiels  cut  hay,  straw,  8«d  clorer,       0    10 

Expence  per  day  for  S  horses,         L.1    O    O 

That  is,  17s.  tid.  for  each  horse  per  week,  besides  5s.  wovtt 
of  hay  per  week,  making  the  expence  of  eaeh  horse  per  week 
%ts.  6d.  A  considerable  saying  thus  arises,  compared  t&  M 
feeding  wholly  with  oats,  besides  a  great  reduction  on  thofOMi^ 
tity  of  oats  consimied. 

Mr  Brotherton  never  crushes  his  beans  or  oats,  thinkiiigit 
unnecessary,  when  the  horses  get  cut  clover,  hay,  and  strawv 
mixed  with  their  corn.  But  he  admits,  before  they  got  thait  mix- 
ture,  that  the  beans  and  oats  often  passed  whole,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  crushing  plan,  more  espo* 
cially  with  very  young  or  rery  aged  horses,  as  the  necessary  noh 
chinery  can  easily  be  had,  attached  to  a  threshing-mill.  He  outs 
the  hay  and  straw  very  short,  and  gives  a  preference  to  clover,  if 
it  has  been  cut  before  it  has  been  seeded,  and  is  well  harvested. 
He  never  threshes  his  oats,  if  well  harvested,  but  cuts  them  in 
the  machine  altogether.  This,  howeves,  renders  it  impossible 
exactly  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  expence  between  the  two 
systems. 

His  horses  are  now  as  healthy  and  able  to  do  their  work  m 
ever  he  knew  them ;  and  he  has  only  lost  one  horse  since  he 
adopted  the  new  plan. 

If  he  had  fed  his  horses,  according  to  the  former  plan,  at  the 
price  which  corn  now  fetches,  it  would  have  cost  him  at  least 
L.l  :  16  :  2  for  each  horse,  joer  week;  but  according  to- the  new 
plan,  they  only  cost,  as  has  been  already  stated,  L.l  i  2  :  ^  ma- 


kiQf  m  difference  of  no  less  a  sum  than  13s.  8d.  on  each  horse 
fW  #eek|  or  L.d5  t  10 :  8  per  annum4 

-  Soeb  experiments  as  these,  coodncted  on  a  greiM;  scale^  cannot 
be  too  generally  known  and  practised. 

i.  Besides  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ^P^^t 
Aere  are  several  which  might  be  applied  »  food  for  horses^  witk 
great  advantage^  without  interfering  with  the  food  ai  the  human' 
species.  A^aoi^st  these,  Swedish  turnip  is  perhaps  the  mo0t 
nsefttl.  Indeed,  it  has  been  ascertained  bj  a  respectable  farmer^ 
^Mr  Hope  of  Fenton  in  East-Lothian),  that  b/ substituting  Swe* 
dish  turnips,  for  dn^  «f  the  feeds  of  oats,  one-third  li^ss  hay  rs  voS^ 
fident;  and  that  the  horses  aro  in  better  condition,  than  when 
liiojr  eat  corn  and  hay  in  any  quantity  they  choose^  The  utility  of 
4Wt'0ls  is  trell  known.  Yams  also  have  been  tried  with  ackan^ 
Sllgi }  and  a  mash  of  boiled  barleiy  in  the  evening,  mixed  with 
tile  ebafand  weaker  com,  has  likewise  been  stcongly  recom^ 
mended,  which  promotes  the  health  of  the  animal,  Ibougb  it  ma^ 
IK^  diminish  the  eiipcttice  of  his  malntenande* 

%i  Tiie  atii^le  that,  where  ^  oi^op  is  abundant,  tm  best  be 
ifMred  ftom  human  consumption,  and  applied  to  the  food  of 
iMirses,  is  the  potatoe,  which,  when  steamed,  is  an  excellent  food 
ftor  them.  Forty-two  pounds  of  potatoes,  with  cut  chaff,  will  serve 
a  horse  for  twenty -four  hours  \  and,  at  any  orate,  a  feed  of  pota<> 
toee^  if  given  to  horses,  will  not  only  diminish  the  expence  of 
their  maiatenance^  but  is  also  extremely  conducive  to  their 
liMlth. 

4.  When  articles  of  food  beeome  scarce  «id  derar^  it  is  ex- 
tieifiely  tnaterial,  to  distover  any  mode,  iiot  attend€fd  with  too 
jf^eal  expence,  by  which  the  article  can  be  made  to  go  fartlier. 
Labour,  properly  applied,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  to  be  put  in  con- 
petition  with  the  advantages  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed.  Two  plans  may  be  adopted  for  that  pur poi£^ ;  leither 
preparing  the  article  for  consumption  by  machinery,  or  bj 
cookery. 
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It  is  well  known  that  a  bushel  of  corn,  when  boHed  or  briiifledy 
or  a  cwt.  of  hay  or  straw,  when  cut,  will  go  much  fartlier  than 
when  entire.    If  a  horse  is  compelled  to  grind  or  cut  these  ar- 
ticles with  his  teeth,  the  labour  occasions  a  diminution  of  strength, 
and  the  additional  time  it  requires,  lessens  that  which  might  be 
4e¥0ted  to  repose.    It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  saliva 
is  of  less  use  in  promoting  digestion,  than  was  formerly  believed 
to  be  th^  case ;  and  that  this  important  operation  is  performed 
chiefly  by  the  gastric  juice  from  the  stomach.    If  therefore  the 
i^ourishment  is  put  into  the  stomach,  in  a*  state  fit  for  the  gastric 
}uice  to  act  upon  it,  whether  that  is  performed  by  machinery 
firom  without,  or  by  the  teeth  within,  is  of  little  consequence. 
Nor  is  it  of  less  importance,  to  crush  the  com  given  to  horsei^ 
whether  beans  or  oats^  particularly  the  former,  which  l>ecomei 
extremely  hard  when  long  kept    If  the  gastric  juice  finds  any 
part  of  the  kernel  that  it  can  act  upon,  by  the  husk,  or  outer,  skia 
being  broken,  it  will  digest  the  whole ;  but  it  ought,  if  posaSde^ 
to  have  that  advantage  secured  to  it 

It  is  likewise  found  a  great  improvement,  to  prepare  the  food 
of  our  domestic  animals  by  cookery.  Steaming  potatoes  is  of 
use,  by  preventing  the  deleterious  effects  of  that  article,  when 
given  in  a  raw  state,  by  which  many  horses  have  suffered  ;  and 
those  who  have  tried  either  boiling  or  steaming  chaff  and  pota- 
toes, or  giving  their  horses  a  mash  of  boiled  barley,  will  not  be 
readily  induced  to  give  up  these  practices. 

On  the  whole,  these  hints  are  submitted  to  tlie  consideration 
of  those,  who  may  be  desirous  of  diminishing  the  expence  of 
maintaining  horses,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  also  with  a 
view  of  lessening  the  consumption,  and  diminishing  the  price  of 
■provisions  at  present ;  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  system, 
by  which  the  operations  of  the  farmer  may,  in  future,  be  carried 
on,  at  a  less  expence,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  produce 
jnaterially  diminished. 

December  15,  1812. 
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SOME  PARTICULARS  REGARDING  THE  MERINO  SHEEP ,IMFORTE» 
BY  CHARLES  DOWNIE^  ESQ.  OF  PAISLEY  IN  SCOTLAND,  WITH 
SOME  HINTS  RE6ARBIN6  THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  THE  ME- 
RINO'S  THRIVING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

Xhb  sheep  in  qaestiony  the  number  of  which  amounted  to  103 
jramsy  and  146  ewes,  left  Lisbon  on  the  10th  July,  1810,  and  they 
-were  landed  at  Port  Glasgow  on  the  6th  of  August  following* 
I>uring  the  voyage  fourteen  rams  and  four  ewes  died ;  but  on 
I  board  of  another  ship,  having  also  a  cargo  of  sheep,  amounting 
to  150  rams,  and  200  ewes,  which  sailed  from  Lisbon  at  the  same 
time,  and  reached  Port  Glasgow  six  days  sooner,  only  eight  rams 
and  four  ewes  died,  the  vessel  being  larger  and  the  sheep  having 
more  air.     Since  they  landed,  up  to  the  21st  August,  twelve 
rams  and  five  ewes  of  both  cargoes  have  died,  and  about  sevea 
more  of  both  flocks  are  likely  to  fellow  them.    During  the  roy- 
4ige,  they  were  fed  on  barley  and  hay ;  and  care  was  taken  to 
keep  the  water,  put  on  board  for  them  at  Lisbon,  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible.   The  best  time  to  import  Merino  sheep  into  this  country  is, 
.  when  the  weather  is  most  likely  to  be  dry  and  warm,  on  their  ar- 
.  rival  here ;  and  they  ought  to  be  brought  over  in  large  ships,  a& 
•  fording  them  room  and  air« 

The  ram,  in  a  good  season,  will  produce  about  twelve  pounds 
-of  wool;  the  ewe,  having  had  a  lamb,  about  five  pounds ;  having 
.-had  no  lamb,  about  seven  pounds.  The  wedder  about  nine  or 
I  ten  pounds.  The  wool  was  formerly  worth  only  about  two  shil- 
:  lings  per  pound;  but  of  late  years  the  price  has  doubled.  The 
.  ^heep  are  fed  on  the  mountains  of  Estremadura  in  winter,  and  oa 


those  of  Leon  in  summer.  Those  imported  by  Mr  Doimie  are 
of  the  Paular  breeds  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  or  Godoy.  The  reason  of  their  change  of  pasture  is,  to 
avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  the  south  of  Spain  in  summer,  and 
the  cold  of  the  northern  mountains  in  winter.  This  change  of 
climate  preserves,  it  is  believed,  the  health  of  the  sheep,  and 
consequently  the  fineness  of  the  wool. 

In  Spain,  there  are  many  rams  without  horns,  and  they  could 
as  readily  be  got  over  as  the  horned.  The  Spanish  shepherds, 
who  attend  Mr  Downie's  sheep,  have  seen  flocks  of  rams  without 
horns;  and  think  that  they  are  in  every  respect  equal  to  those 
having  horns. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  Merino  she^  are  chiefly  subject 
are,  1.  what  in  Spanish  is  called  La  Rona;  a  disease  on  the  skin; 
and,  2.  what  the  Spaniards  call  Convaletufki.  /  which  apfMan  iaa 
tumour^  or  swelling,  under  the  chin.  This  is  oosed  by  bad  gnM^ 
or  bad  water,  or  by  feeding  at  night,  which  is  reelcoi—d  a  vtiy 
bad  practice^  That  disease  is  incurable^  The  specttto  em  fir 
the  Rona  is  the  black  oU,  a  substitute  for  which,  is  water  in  which 
tobacco  has  been  boiled.  The  Merino  sheep  are  also  HsAile  It 
the  foot-rot.  It  is  caused  by  the  sheep  feeding  or  sleeping  sa 
wet  or  damp  ground.  The  remedy  is  the  same,  black  oily  irbich 
is  called  in  Spanish  Miera,  It  is  extracted,  the  shepherda  kaonr 
not  how,  from  a  tree  called  anevro,  which,  from  their  account  cf 
it,  seems  to  be  a  species  of  fir.  The  oil  may  probably  be  proca- 
red  from  Cadiz,  although  at  some  distance  from  the  sheep  oooB- 
try.  The  shej^erds  do  not  know  whether  it  be  used  for  wtff 
ether  purpose  but  for  the  diseases  of  sheep. 

'The  Spanish  shepherds,  as  far  as  they  can  judge,  are  of  epi« 
nion^  that  the  Merino  sheep,  under  a  careful  and  intelligmit  sbef  • 
herd,  would  thrive  in  Scotland.  By  an  intelligent  shepherd,  they 
mean  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  various  diseaees  to  which 
the  Merinos  are  subject,  and  with  the  cure  of  these  diseases; 
and  who  also  knows  the  proper  pasture,  whi^ch  should  be  dff, 
consisting  of  natural,  rather  than  of  sown  grasses,  and  ftee  from 
noxious  herbs.  By  a  careful  shepherd,  they  mean  one,  who  Mt 
only  leads  the  sheep  to  a  proper  pasture,  bul  mho  i^oery  day  «««• 


mines  ihem  one  hy  one,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  arrest,  in  its 
commencement^  any  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject : 
He  must  also  pay  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  his  flock,  both 
night  and  day,  during  the  time  the  ewes  are  lambing.  With 
no  more  care  than  what  is  bestowed  on  sheep  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  they  apprehend  that  many  of  the  Merinos  would  die 
before  Christmas. 

In  dry  hot  weather,  salt  is  given  to  Uie  Spanish  sheep.  It  is 
given  well  pounded,  and  sprinkled  on  the  plain  surface  of  some 
stones,  which  the  sheep  lick  with  their  tongues.  It  serves  to 
strengthen  and  fatten  them. 

In  Spain  the  rams  are  put  to  the  ewes  in  the  month  of  July,— 
ten  or  twelve  ewes  to  a  ranu  If  a  shepherd  has  under  his  care 
one  hundredVams,  and  as  many  ewes,  he  selects  about  ten  of  the 
best  of  the  former,  and  allows  them  to  be  with  the  latter  for  a 
month  or  so  *• 

The  shepherds  spoke  highly  of  the  Spanish  mutton,  and  said, 
though  not  so  fat,  is  was  higher  flavoured  than  any  they  had  seen 
in  Scotland.  The  best  season  for  killing  mutton  in  Spain,  is  from 
April  to  November.  Ewe  mutton  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  th^ 
shambles  in  Spain,  it  being  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  ewes 
«r»  not  killed  till  they  pass  the  age  oIl  bringing  lambs.  The  weight 
4if  the  sheep,  when  fed  on  common  pasture,  is  from  50  lb.  to  80  lb. 
each,  (exclusive  of  the  hide,  the  head,  and  the  entrails),  but 
they  v^eigh  more  when  fattened  on  rich  pasture.  They  are  sel- 
dom fattened  before  they  are  killed;  excepting  on  the  demesnes 
of  the  great  for  their  own  table.  Fattening  does  not  injure  the 
wool;  on  the  contrary,  it  refines  its  quality,  as  well  as  augments 
its  quantity,  at  least  that  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  intelligent 
Spanish  shepherds. 


^  *  It  is  probable  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  their  having  such  a  nuxnb«r 
•f  rams  to  select  from,  that  the  Spanish  shepherds  are  enabled,  not  only  to 
keep  up,  but  often  to  improve  the  fleeces  of  their  flocks.  Such  numbers  of 
rams  are  alaa  kept  withoat  loss,  from  the  greater  quantity  of  wool  they 
produce* 
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ON  FENCES. 


Thorn  hedges  ought  always  to  be  preferred,  when  ihe  soil  if 
suitable,  or  can  be  made  so.  They  are  by  far  the  best  fence  yet 
kQOWD,  and  are  equally  useful  and  ornamental.  They  may  be 
**  major  at  their  birth"  also,  and  '<  they  are  getting  better  eveiy 
clay/*  with  proper  attention,  and  but  little  expence.  In  Ber- 
wickshire, they  become  a  fence  in  6  or  8  years,  and  remun  ao 
for  ever.  A  stone  wall,  unless  built,  or  at  least  harled  with  lime, 
will  generally  require  an  expence  equal  to  the  original  cost  of 
building  during  the  course  of  every  lease.  To  make  good  hedges, 
they  should  be  reared  at  the  mutual  expence  of  landlord  and  te- 
nant, and  carefully  protected  till  they  no  longer  need  protectW 
After  the  ditch  is  thrown  out,  and  the  hedge  planted,  the  back  of 
the  bank  is  faced  with  stones  or  turf,  or  a  dead  hedge  is  planted 
on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  often  no  other  defence  is  necessary. 
If  there  is  a  field  on  each  side,  and  the  ditch  is  not  sufficient  to 
deter  cattle  or  sheep,  a  paling  or  dead  hedge,  on  the  land  side  of 
the  ditch,  may  be  required  for  3  or  4  years,  especially  if  sheep 
are  pastured  in  the  field. 

Upon  thin  dry  lands  it  is  more  difficult  to  rear  a  good  hedge; 
but  where  stones  are  to  be  had,  as  they  often  are  on  such  soils 
the  practice  of  some  of  the  western  counties  answers  very  well, 
especially  when  one  side  is  not  much  exposed.  A  narrow  and 
shallow  trench  is  opened,  and  the  side  upon  which  the  thorns  are 
to  be  planted  is  faced  with  stones  about  a  foot  high,  or  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  level  of  the  field.    A  row  of  sod  if 
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then  placed  above  the  stones,  the  grassy  side  undennost.  Upom 
this  the  thorns  are  placed,  and  another  sod  or  a  little  good  earth 
thrown  upon  them.  A  narrow  stone-wall  is  then  built  imme- 
diately above  them,  to  the  height  of  2  feet  or  2 J,  commonly  of 
small  stones  gathered  on  the  field  adjoining.  Besides  the  thorns^ 
which  were  furnished  by  the  proprietor,  I  have  paid  for  finishing 
the  whole,  4s.  and  4s.  6d:  per  rood  of  18  feet.  All  the  after 
expence,  is  to  switch  on  the  breast  and  top,  as  seldom  any  weed- 
ing is  necessary,  and  no  scouring  of  ditches.  The  hedge  appears 
to  grow  out  of  the  wall,  and  soon  supersedes  it  altogether* 

Hedge-rows  are  not  to  be  recommended.  They  may  be  per- 
mitted in  small  numbers,  on  the  bank  of  a  double  hedge.  It  is  a 
pity  they  are  so  injurious,  as  they  give  a  rich  garden-like  appear- 
ance to  a  country. 

Planting  waste  spots,  and  corners  of  fields,  is  to  be  warmly  re^ 
commended.  The  trouble  and  expence  of  preserving  them  is, 
however,  a  serious  objection.  In  regard  to  planting  the  comers 
of  fields,  the  fence  is  more  an  object,  than  the  value  of  the  land, 
of  which  there  is  always  a  part  inaccessible  to  the  plough. 

There  are  other  fences  which  may  be  shortly  mentioned,  such 
as  what  is  called  a  single  dyke,  which,  when  the  land  slopes 
much,  makes  a  very  good  and  efiectual  fbnce  on  the  lower  side» 
and  not  a  bad  one  on  the  higher,  unless  for  sheep.  The  slope  is 
cat  to  a  perpendicular,  and  faced  with  stone,  and  sometimes  a 
hedge  is  planted  on  the  higher  side.  This  single  dyke  is  as  good 
as  a*double  one,  where  only  one  side  is  to  be  defended,  as  around 
plantations,  and  is  completed  for  less  than  half  the  expence. 

Stone  and  turf  fences  are  still  occasionally  put  up  for  tempo- 
rary purposes;  and  in  some  sheep  districts,  walls  of  turf  alone  are 
yet  to  be  fbutid.  Not  20  years  ago,  these  Jauld  dyJces^  for  con- 
fining sheep  and  cattle,  on  outfield  land  intended  to  be  ploughed, 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Roxburghshire,  and 
were  generally  topped  with  whins,  the  bushy  ends  of  which  hung 
to  the  inside  of  the  Jauld^  as  a  greater  security  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  cattle  and  sheep,  for  each  of  which  a  di&rent  sort  of 
dyke  was  judged  necessary. 


MCOtnff  a»  A  VEW  hodk  ob  mahuking  turmi^s,  asd  colt*- 

TATWO  KEANG  ON  UOHT  SOILa. 
BT  /.  A.  KKIOWT,  Esa.  NEAR  LUDLOW,   IN  HERXrOBDEBIXS, 

to  SOW  a  large  field  with  tur< 
had  been  so  much  exhausted 
seeding  crops  had  not  yielded 
d-yard  did  not  contain  a  suffi>  > 
hole  of  it.  I  was  consequest-  J 
y  the  effect  k,.  g.-xn  fern,  which  a  neighbouring 
planlalian  afforded  in  great  abundance,  and  which  was  used  in 
the  following  manner.  The  fern  was  cut  whilst  young  and  iuc- 
culeot,  about  the  lOlli  of  June,  and  placed  in  a  large  heap  or 
■tack,  where  it  soon  fermented  very  strongly.  The  ground  was 
tilien  formed  into  small  ridges,  27  inches  wide,  by  one  bout,  that 
is,  by  the  horses  going  and  returning,  with  a  plough  of  one 
mould-board.  The  ferD,  which  bad  become  black,  and  putiillf ' 
disorganiied  by  fermentation,  wa*  put,  aa  other  manure  uaually  i^ 
in  ^«  intervab  between  the  ridges,  in  the  banning  <^  July,  ani 
the  mould  wai  returned  upoo  it,  as  it  bad  been  taken  away  tf 
the  plough  going  and  returning.  The  turnip  wed  waa  Hxn  drill* ' 
ed  in  over  the  fern,  and  the  plants  grew  with  great  vigour,  aod 
produced,  generally,  a  good,  and  in  parU,  an  excellent  crop.  In* 
I  did  not  ascertain  the  amount  in  weight.  It  i>  my  custom,  whe» 
ever  I  want  my  turnips  to  stand  uninjured  t^irough  the  winter, » 
pau  the  plough  backward  and  forward  between  the  rows,  and  u 
throw  the  mould  against  and  over  the  roots ;  which  practice  I 


jfadL  ao(:  oi^Ij  te  secure  the  turnip  crop,  but  grefttly  iao  imprAve 
||i0  barley »  and  spring  wheat>  which  follows.  I  giTS  my  turnips 
nknoat  wholly  to  my  cattle^  and  therefore  always  cart  thejm  off; 
Upd  m  the  cart  enters  at  one  end  of  the  rows,  receires  its  load, 
upd  passes  out  at  the  other,  without  at  all  prcssii^  upon  tbe  ridges^ 
][  dp  not  think  it  ever  does  much  injury,  wliea  the  turnips  have 
been  moulded  up  in  the  manner  above  noentioned.  My  soil  is 
Ij^bt  and  dry,  as  well  as  $ba]]ov ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  thkt  the 
4S|irt^  by  passing  once  oi^iy  along  each  row,  thus  prepared^  could 
dp.  wy  considerable  injury  to  the  strongest  soil,  provided  the  wa>- 
^  were  properly  ciM^ied  off. 

A^f  my  turnips  had  been  carted  o^  the  mould  upon  the  tops 
^  the  ridges  appeared,  in  the  ekid  of  February,  -in  a  proper  state 
to  rtceive  a  crop  of  beans,  it  not  having  been  at  all  passed  over 
or  (XMPpressed  by  the  flrost,  which  had  been  wholly  confined  to 
f^  f^irrows^  I  therefore  ordered  the  plough  to  be  passed  bach- 
w^acd  iM^  forward  between  each  ridge^  by  which  mesuns  mucb 
A^fAk  qiould  was  throwri  upon  them,  and  their  height  was  cod- 
a^wi^ifiX\y  much  increased*  A  single  row  of  beans  was  then  dib- 
bl^  in  upon  the  summit  of  each  ridge,  in  the  be^nning  of  Marck, 
and  though  the  soil  was  certainly,  according  to  every  appearance, 
Tery  ill  calculated  for  beans,  the  crop  was  very  good.  So  many 
of  the  beans  in  the  spring  had  however  been  destroyed  by  ver« 
mm  of  different  kinds^  (the  experiment  having  been  confined  to 
five  rows,  and  no  other  beans  or  corn  having  been  planted  till 
Io|ig  afterwards),  that  I  cannot  decide  tohat  the  produce  of  the 
cropper  acre  would  have  been  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  but  selecting  a  part  of  the  central,  and  consequently 
most  shaded  row,  where  none  of  the  seeds  had  been  taken  away 
in  the  spring,  I  found  that  the  produce  of  an  acre,  equally  good, 
would  have  exceeded  fifly-two  bushels,  statute  measure.  The 
sample  was  very  good,  and  the  crop  ripened  early.  I  neglected 
to  state,  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  ground  was  kept  free  from 
weeds,  by  the  horse  and  hand-hoe,  probably  at  the  expence  per 
acse  of  seven  shillings  ptr  annusn.  I  did  not  sow  the  ground  with 
wheat  after  the  beans;  but  I  do  not  entertain  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
tbet  eKcellrait  crops  of  wheat  might  be  obtained,  upon  strong 
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loilSj  by  die  preceding  mode  of  management ;  and  the  strongest 
soil  might  be  sowed  in  good  state,  in  the  wettest  autumn,  by  col- 
lecting two  ridges  into  one,  and  sowing  immediately.  The  fern 
is  not  now  wholly  decomposed ;  but,  like  the  dead  and  dry  fera 
.upon  commons  in  winter,  it  probably  now  contains  little  but  car- 
bon, and  I  much  doubt,  whether  that  substance  be  at  all  taken  up 
by  the  roots  of  plants. 

I  have  stated,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions  of  last  year,  ia 
a  paper  pointing  out  the  efficacy  of  recent  vegetable  matter,  as 
manure,  that  closely  adjoining  the  rows  of  turnips,  which  were 
fed  with  green  fern,  other  rows  were  manured  with  matter^  taken 
from  the  site  of  my  fa^ot-pile,  which  bad  been  collecting  during  ' 
many  years,  and  was  formed  by  the  slender  branches  of  trees, 
having  decomposed  into  a  black  vegetable  mould,  and  that  the 
crop  which  was  manured  with  gretn  ferii,  proved  much  the  best, 
though  the  vegetable  mould  exceeded.in  quantity,  at  least  four 
times  that  which  the  fern  would  have  afforded,  when  equally  de- 
composed. This  fact,  like  many  others,  strongly  points  out  tbe 
error  of  those  who  think  dung  should  remain  in  the  heap,  till  the 
straw  it  contains  becomes  rotten. 


'X-y- 
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ON  A  NEW  MODE  OF  DRILLING. 
BY  MR  BEATTIE,  OF  THE  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL,.  AT  MOFFAT. 

1  BEG  leave  to  communicate  to  you,  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  a  plan  of  management,  by  which  I  think  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  would  be  greatly  improved,  and  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  corn  raised  in  the  country.     The  me* 
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thod  which  I  am  now  to  state,  I  have  put  in  practice,  and  have 
found  it  always  answer  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

After  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  has  been  sown  in  the  common 
broadcast  way,  where  grasses  are  not  to  be  sown,  and  where  the 
mould  is  quite  pulverized,  to  begin  with  the  plough,  and  to  throw 
the  ground  into  drills,  just  as  it  were  for  potatoes  or  turnip,  and 
let  it  so  remain  to  bear  its  crop.  This  kind  of  management  suits 
all  kinds  of  seasons:  in  a  wet  one,  it  serves  to  drain  the  ground; 
and^  in  a  dry  one,  so  much  mould  is  thrown  together  in  forming 
the  drills,  and  the  seed  so  well  covered,  that  drought  cannot 
readily  injure  the  crop.  In  all  kinds  of  seasons  the  crop  will  be 
at  least  one-third  better  than  when  allowed  to  remain  the  com- 
mon way  in  ridges.  Upon  a  given  space  of  ground,  when  thrown 
into  drills,  there  will  be  about  one-third  of  more  surface  than 
when  lying  flat ;  and  the  furrows  between  the  drills  act  as  ven- 
tilators ;  so  that,  by  their  means,  very  rich,  strong  crops,  will 
keep  from  lodging,  which,  upon  a  plain  surface,  would  fall  down, 
for  want  of  the  introduction  of  a  proper  quantity  of  air. 

The  improvement  mentioned,  and  its  utility,  was  first  discover- 
ed by  me,  some  years  ago,  when  preparing  ground  for  potatoes* 
which  was  in  the  same  field  where  there  was  sown  corn.  The 
ploughman  did  not  know  exactly  where  the  oats  began,  and,  by 
mistake,  went  into  the  corn  several  drills,  which  were  allowed  to 
remain  unaltered.  The  drills  produced  at  least  one-third  more 
crop,  than  the  same  quantity  of  ground  any  where  near  ttiem. 
The  same  method  has  been  found  to  answer  every  kind  of  ground 
and  season,  but  particularly  wet  ground,  and  such  as  has  a  free, 
light  soil;  the  drilled  ground  always  producing  a  much  weightier 
crop  than  the  flat  lying.  The  grain  also  is  generally  of  a  better 
quality,  as  the  crop  seldom  lodges,  even  in  wet  seasons,  nor  is  it 
apt,  by  its  own  rankness,  to  destroy  itself,  as  the  furrows  are  ge- 
nerally nearly  clear  of  crop. 

This  method  of  drilling  answers  extremely  well  for  winter 
wheat.  In  making  the  ground,  when  sown  in  the  common  broad- 
cast way,  into  the  form  of  the  turnip-drill,  the  two  furrows  thrown 
up  to  form  the  drill  should  not  quite  meet,  but  he  made  so  as  to 
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ibrra  a  hollow  in  tbe  (op  or  midille  of  t'>ic  drill.  In  this  hollow  tin 
youR<;  wheat  is  sheltered  during  the  winter,  and  the  ralm  con- 
•tantly  wash  dowD  mould  ohout  its  roots,  which  helps  to  renew 
and  invigorate  the  plants.  When  ground  Ib  to  be  drilled  iu  thig 
way,  it  iliould  not  be  harrowed  eeverely,  lest  the  seed  ihould 
be  wrought  too  deep  into  the  ground ;  and  a  little  less  seed  will 
■erve.  The  drill  now  drawn,  mu^t  remain  untouched  tn  bearitt 
crop.  In  a  short  time,  I  ho[}e  to  see  all  wet  ground,  and  such  at 
is  of  a  free,  sharp,  shallow  Goi),  managed  in  the  way  of  drill  now 
Etsted  ;  BS I  am  certain  a  much  greater  quaotity  of  corn  would 
he  produced  in  the  country, 

'I'he  following  remarks  will  more  fully  explain  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  system : 

The  breadth  of  each  drill,  according  to  my  sylem,  is  shoal 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  inches;  but  a  few  inches  in  the  drill,  more 
or  less,  can  make  very  little  difference,  as  seed  is  everywhere  ia 
the  drill,  and  not  in  regular  rows. 

I  have  already  stated,  in  my  first  letter,  that  the  seed  was  sowa 
broadcast  in  the  common  way,  and  properly  harrowed ;  then  the 
drill  was  formed  with  the  common  plough,  so  that  the  seed  is  ml 
defigned  to  be  in  rows  along  the  drill,  but  any  uliere  upon  it: 
and  thus  a  difference  of  a  little  breadth  can  have  very  little  or  no 
effect.  As  to  manure,  I  have  laid  it  upon  the  ground  or  not,  just 
as  the  kind  of  crop  and  ground  required,  and  just  sb  the  grouod 
would  have  been  manured  or  not,  if  it  had  b«en  to  beta  *  crop 
ia  the  common  broadcMt  way.  I  have  never  givea  oata  soy  mt- 
nuK  before  sowing  and  drilling  them  in  the  way  mcDtioned,  bat 
'  have  always  manured  wheat  ground  in  the  cimmon  way  with 
dung  and  lime,  I  have  found  oats,  barley,  and  wheat  all  answer 
equally  well ;  and  f  have  always  uEed  the  aune  quaatity  of  seed 
when  drilled,  as  when  to  remain  broadcast  in  ridges.  There  ii 
no  surface  lost  by  the  ground  being  thrown  into  drilla,  but  rather 
some  gained.  I  never  thought,  therefore,  of  less  seed,  when  the 
ground  wai  to  he  drilled.  I  have  followed  this  lyateDi  for  thetc 
three  years  past,  and  have  always  found  it  answer  with  the  kindi 
«f  cropa  which  I  tried,  nanwly,  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  far  sur- 
pawiDg  the  same  kinds  of  crops,  both  In  quantity  a^d  qualilf. 


which  were  allowed  to  rexnain  the  common  broadcast  way,  though 
in  the  same  field,  and  the  ground  every  way  equal.  By  the  two 
inclosed  letters^  you  will  see  the  method  has  been  practised^  and 
is  to  be  put  in  practice;  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  it  very  common, 
as  I  am  certain  it  will  increase  the  quantity  of  food  in  the  coun- 
try. 

t  have  the  honour  to  be.  &c. 

John  Beattie. 

P.  S. — Ground  of  a  free,  light  nature,  and  liable  to  suffer  by 
drought,  ought  by  all  means .  to  be  drilled  in  the  way  I  have 
stated,  because,  by  the  furrows  being  thrown  together^  the  soil  is 
greatly  deepened  for  the  crop,  and  cannot  be  easily  injured  by 
drought.  Ground  also  inclined  to  wet,  is  greatly  benefited,  by 
this  drill  system,  being  rendered  much  drier ;  and  the  crop  upon 
it  not  soured  by  stagnate  moisture. 

I  think  there  is  little  doubt,  but  that  if  ground  was  put  into  a 
good  condition,  and  seed  sown  in  regular  rows  in  drills^  and  every 
way  managed  in  the  best  manner,  it  might  bear  perpetual  cropsr 
1  should  be  inclined  to  put  two  rows  together^  only  about  eight 
inches  asunder;  then  always  between  every  two  a  distance  of  two 
feet ;  then  plough  this  space  as  frequent  as  it  could  be  over-< 
taken,  while  the  crop  would  admit.  All  the  intermediate  space 
would  have  undergone  a  process  of  fallowing,  and  be  ready  al- 
most for  the  seed  next  year :  and  by  shifting  the  rows  of  th« 
drills  at  one  side  of  the  field,  new  ground  would  always  be  prth 
cored. 


«* 
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No.  XXVIIL 

OUERIES  RCGARDING  THE  CULTUBE  OF  TURNIPS  AND  VOTATOSr, 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OV  DUMFRl|g« 

• 

1.  What  is  the  usual  proportion  of  potatoes  and  tuniipt  raii^ 
ed  by  the  tenants  in  Duaifries-shire  ? 

Ansujoer,  As  far  as  1  am  able  to  judge,  die  proportion- of  pota- 
toes may  be  about  one-seventh  of  the  land  in  erop.  Farmers  in 
general^  in  this  county,  are  not  fond  of  a  turnip  crop,  as  tbey  all^ 
the  succeeding  white  crop  is  not  so  good  as  after  potatoes.  In 
my  opinion^  this* is  an  erroneous  opinion,  for  I  have  always  found, 
where  they  were  dunged  and  cleaned  equally,  the  suceeedmg 
crop  was  as  good  after  turnips  as  potatoes. 

2.  What  quantity  of  dung  is  given  to  each  crop  ? 
Answer.  About  twenty  tons  per  Scotch  acre.. 

S,  What  is  the  common  produce  of  each  } 

Answer.  Potatoes  about  nine  tons ;  white  Norfolk  and  globe 
turnips  about  thirty  eight  tons ;  Swedish'  ditto  about  twenty- 
seven- or  twenty -eight  tons. 

4.  What  is  the  average  value  of  each  crop  per  Scotch  acre  I 
Answer.  Potatoes  about  L  1  :  10  per  ton,  or  L.1S  :  10  per 

Scotch  acre  ;  turnips  about  L.  1 0  per  acre>  if  the  crop  is  either 
sold  or  consumed  on  the  ground. 

5.  What  is  the  common  mode  of  consumption  of  each,  and  the 
profit  thence  derived  ? 

Amwer.  All  classes  of  people  live  much  upon  potatoes,  and  the 
farmers  fatten  their  swine  upon  them,  mostly  boiled,  as  they  have 
not  yet  got  into  the  method  of  steaming  them ;  they  also  ghe  s 
feed  of  raw  potatoes  (from  7  to  8 lb.)  to  their  horses,  instead  of 
a  feed  of  corn.    I  steam  all  mine,  both  for  horses,  swine,  and 


poultry;  in  which  I  find  a  great  saving.    The  profit  thence  deri- 
ved I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain, 

6.  What  crop  is  reckoned  least  exhausting  to  the  land  ^ 
Ansfoaer.  The  farmers  in  general  think  potatoes  least  exhaust- 

tngy  and  therefore  cultivate  them  in  preference  to  the  other. 

7.  What  are  the  crops  which  usually  follow  ? 

Ansvoer,  Wheat  sown  down  with  grass-seeds,  where  the .  soil 
will  answer ;  but  barley  is  more  generally  taken,  as  the  soil  in 
this  county  is  thought  better  adapted  for  it. 

8.  Is  alternate  feeding  with  potatoes  and  turnips  ever  tried,  or 
twice  a-day  turnips,  and  twice  potatoes,  morning  and  evening, 
for  cattle  P 

Answer,  1  have  never  heard  of  its  being  tried,  nor  should  I 
imagine  it  likely  to  be,  as  potatoes  would  be  too  expensive  a 
food  to  fatten  cattle  on. 

:9.  Where  pigs  are  fattened,  what  quantity  jof  potatoes  will^pro- 
duce  a  pound  of  pork  ? 

Anstoer.  Cannot  be  answered  at  present. 
...  10.  In  bad  seasons,  are  not  potatoes  found  a  great  resource  as 
food  for  man  ? 

Answer.  In  all  seasons  they  form  the  chief  food  for  man  in  this 
county. 

11.  Before  a  pig  is  finished,  what  quantity  i)f  other  articles  is 
necessary  to  make  him  thorough  fat  I 

Answer.  From  four  to  five  Winchester  bushels  of  oats  made 
into  meal ;  and  sometimes  a  proportion  of  beans  and  peas,  to 
harden  the  flesh. 

These  answers,  it  is  remarked  by  another  correspondent,  are 
correct  .and  intelligent,  in  so  far  as  respects  the  immediate  neigh<^ 
bourhoodof  the  gentleman  by  whom  these  answers  were  drawn 
up ;  but  in  regard  to  the  county  of  Dumfries  in  general,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  may  be  made : 

!•  That  L.10  per  acre  are  much  too  high  for  turnips,  as  an 
average  for  the  county.  They  are  seldom  worth  more,  on  an 
avemge^  than  five,  six,  or  seven  pounds. 
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d.  That  potatoes  commonly  return  twice  as  it&uch  iralile  ail 
turnips^  and  may  be  stated  at  L  15  per  ucre,  rising  tO  IfcSO» 
hardly  ever  below  L.12. 

8»  That  feeding  stock  fat  with  potatoes  is  far  ftbm  unusval; 
most  of  the  ordinary  farmers  feed  with  them,  and  find  thma  &r 
more  nourishing  than  turnips,  the  cattle  sooner  and  better  tdd, 
and  the  meat  superior. 

4.  That  if  the  iumipe  are  drawn,  the  crop  after  them  ia  inferiar 
to  that  after  potatoes. 


No.  XXIX. 


^K  THE  ASTAKTAOBS  TO  BB  SCitiyBD  FROM  tUM  Otn:.TVtB 

OF  TIMOTHY  GBASS. 

In  September  1801»  a  small  spot  of  uncommonly  rich  pasture^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenock,  attracted  my  particular  at* 
tention.  Upon  enquiry^  I  was  informed  it  was  a  foreign  grass. 
My  curiosity,  and  the  high  opinion  I  conceived  of  it  from  whst 
I  saw,  led  me  to  wish  for  a  little  of  the  $eed.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  tlie  field  belonged,  was  good  enough  to  let  me  have  about 
two  ounces  from  that  year's  crop,  which  he  told  me  was  the 
seventh.  This  I  sowed  next  springs  and  have  been  endeavouring 
to  increas  my  quantity,  annually,  from  that  period.  The  name 
of  the  plant  was  at  first  unknown  to  me,  but  I  some  time  ago  dis- 
covered it  to  be  the  Phleum  Pratense^  named  Meadotv  Cutstail^ 
or  Timothy  Grass.  At  present  I  have  about  twenty  acres  cover- 
ed with  that  grass,  in  four  fields,  and  of  four  different  ages;  that 
is,  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years  old.  Owing  to  the  drought  of 
last  year's  summer,  the  seed  sown  in  the  preceding  spring  hai 
not  been  so  productive  this  season  in  hay  as  formerly ;  yet  the 
pasture  is  likely  to  turn  out  well.  The  second  year's  crop,  mown 
on  the  29th  June  last,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  600  stones,  at  J  6  lb. 
to  the  stone,  or  400  stones  heavy  weight  per  acre.  That  part 
which. is  three  years  old,  may  be  reckoned  at  320  heavy  stones 


per  acre.  The  remaining  divisions,  four  years  old^  has  been  used 
as  pasture^  which  is  both  considerably  more  plentiful,  and  more 
to  the  taste  of  horses  and  black  cattle,  than  that  of  rye-grass  sown 
«n  the  same  field,  and  at  the  same  time. 

Timothy-Grass  ought  to  be  sown  in  spring  at  the  usual  time 
of  sowing  other  grasses^  by  itself  or  mixed  with  white  clover  if 
intended  for  pasture.  I  have  not  yet  fully  ascertained  how  far 
the  addition  of  red  clover  may  be  proper.  It  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  four  feet  on  good  ground,  but  would  seem  io  prefer  that 
which  is  someWbat  moist.  I  have  it  upon  newly  improved  moss, 
and  dry  gravelly  ground,  on  both  of  which  it  thrives  better,  and 
produces  more  food  than  rye-grass ;  but,  from  the  ground  on 
which  I  first  saw  it,  I  suspect  it  will  grow  best  on  a  moist  loam, 
or  clayey  soil. 

This  grass^  when  used  as  green  food,  for  which  it  is  extremely 
well  calculated,  may  be  cut  twice,  or  perhaps  three  times,  in  one 
aeftioft  ;-7-when  intended  for  hay,  it  ought  to  be  cut  fully  a  week 
before  it  flowers.  Hitherto  I  have  saved  seed  for  myself  annually ; 
but  from  some  risk  in  collecting  it»  together  with  die  injury  done 
to  the  hay  and  pasture,  by  allowing  it  to  ripen,  which  it  does  not 
Ao  fbr  six  weeks  at  least  after  the  proper  time  of  catting  for  hay^ 
it  would  probably  be  best  to  get  it  from  America.  It  was  sold 
this  Mason  in  Liverpool  at  908.  per  cwt.  From  10  to  121b.  is 
enough  of  eeed  for  an  acre. 

After  a  careful  observation  during  nine  yearft,  I  am  now  fullj 
€OB^Fhiced  that  the  Timothy  is  greatly  superior  to  ryegrass,  and 
probably  to  every  other  grass  as  yet  generally  employed  in  this 
eeantry,  either  as  a  pasture,  green  food,  or  hay ;  horses  and  black 
etttle  give  it  a  decided  preference,  in  each  of  these  states,  to  both 
dover  and  rye-gras».  It  is  produced  in  greater  abundance  than 
eiStiift  upon  an  equal  space  of  ground ;  and  the  ground  has  never 
appeared  to  sufier  in  the  smiEilIest  degree  by  bearing  it. 

This  grluBS,  therefore,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  per. 
ton  concerned  with  agricolture ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that 
wiioferer  gives  it  a  &ir  tria],  will  find*  it  a  most  valtmble  acquis!* 

tioA.  ROBSBT  MUMDEJLL. 


WaHttce  ffd7, 
\$th  August  1811. 


} 
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No.  XXX. 

QUERIES  REGARDING  LIVE  STOCK,  WITH  ANSWERS. 
BY  T.  A.  KNIOHTy  ESQ.  NEAR  LUDLOW,  IN  HERRPORD8HIRX. 

Query  i.  What  is  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  cow  should  begin 
to  breed  ? 

Aruvoer,  At  two  years  old.  ' 

2.  When  should  a  bull  be  first  used  in  breeding  ? 

Ansicer.  At  fourteen  months  old ;  but  the  ofispring,  if  the  ani* 
mal  be  good,  and  well  bred,  will  become  generally  better,  till  a 
bull  is  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  indeed  till  his  constitution  is 
impaired  by  age ;  and  this  period  varies  considerably  in  di&ieDt 
animals.  I  should  think  a  bull  not  the  worse,  it'  in  perfect  health 
and  vigour,  for  being  twelve  years  old,  though  it  would  not  then 
serve  nearly  as  many  cows  as  a  yearling,  or  two-years-old  boll. 

S,  What  parts  of  the  animal  are  supposed  to  take  afler  the 
male,  and  what  after  the  female  ? 

AnsxKer,  If  the  female  be  small,  and  that  habit  be  permaDent 
in  her  family,  the  length  of  the  legs  of  the  offspring  will  be  ua* 
influenced  by  the  male,  and  will  be  given  by  the  female  parent  in 
the  womb,  and  will  not  subsequently  change.  The  width  and 
depth,  and  consequently  weight  of  the  carcase,  will  be  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  male ;  and  if  the  male  be  of  a  large  kind,  the  off* 
spring  will  present  great  weight  in  a  small  compass. 

4.  On  which  does  the  sex  of  the  offspring  principally  depend  ? 

Answer.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in  this  species  of  ani- 
mal, and  some  others,  the*sex  is  given  wholly  by  the  female  pa- 
rent ;  for  wherever  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  female  to  produce 
a  great  majority  of  cither  sex,  I  have  never  seen  such  disposition 
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counteracted  by  the  male.  Two  of  my  cows  produced  fourteea 
iemales  in  fifleen  years,  though  the  bull  was  every  year  changed , 
and  each  brought  a  male  the  same  year ;  but  perhaps  something 
may  depend  upon  season  and  pasture.  I  have  seen*  under  similar 
eircumstances,  a  very  great  number  of  males  to  a  female ;  but 
never  quite  to  the  extent  above  stated. 

5.  Is  it  any  disadvantage  to  send  a  large  male  to  a  small  fe  , 
male? 

Answer,  The  calves  of  the  improved  Hereford  breed  are  gene- 
rally rather  small  and  neat,  and  I  never  saw  any  injurious  con- 
sequences from  putting  such  bulls  to  small  cows ;  but  where  it 
bas  been  the  practice  to  rear  the  largest  calves^  as  bulls^  without 
regard  to  neatness,  I  apprehend  there  mighty  and  would  be  dan- 
ger. 

6.  How  does  a  cross  answer,  betwe/en  a  Herefordshire  bull  and 
a  West-Highland  cow  ? 

Attsxoer.  This  cross  is  excellent.  The.  of&pring  have  the  short 
legs  of  the  West-Highland  cows,  with  the  increased  weight  which 
might  he  expected  from  a  Hereford  bull.  They  are  exceedingly 
bardy,  their  flesh  is  of  excellent  quality ;  and  they  have,  at  two 
years  old,  nearly  the  proportions  of  other  stock  at  six  years  old; 
tbe^  females  are  consequently  ready  to  be  fatted  at  two  years  old. 
The  males  require  to  be  one  year  older,  which  is  uniformly  the 


7.  Will  the  calf  require  the  whole  milk  of  the  cow,  and  how 
ought  it  afterwards  to  be  reared  i 

.  Answer,  Much  must  here  depend  on  the  cow's  disposition  to 
give  milk,  and  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  food.  The  Here- 
^dshire  cows  generally  live  upon  wheat-straw,  with  a  few  tur- 
nips, and  this  food  does  hot  ever  generate  much  milk.  The  calves 
ia  Herefordshire  are  generally  weaned  when  between  three  and 
four  months  old ;  and  some  bran  and  oats  are  then  sometimes 
given,  but  not  always.  Ne  substitute  for  milk  i^  ever  given  to 
young  calves;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  any  ever  will  be  found,  as 
cheap  and  good  as  the  milk  of  the  mother,  when  the  food  upon 
whi^h  the  mother  liveS|  costs  the  fiumer  little,  as  above  stated 
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8«  What  maj  be  the  price  of  a  gf)od  Herefordshire  bull  i 
Answer.  From  thirty  to  sixty  or  seveoty  pounds  for  a  goed 
yearling  bull;  firom  thirty  to  forty -for  a  similar  bull  of  four  or  fhre 
years  old;  and  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  for  a  calf.  I  have  re-' 
i\ised  thirty  guineas  for  a  perfectly  good  calf  of  seven  weeks  old ; 
but  this  is,  I  believe,  a  solitary  instance.  About  tra  guineas  bf 
a  calf  of  a  month  old  is  a  good  price. 

9.  Why  is  a  cross  between  a  Herefordshire  bull  and  a  West- 
Highland  cow  preferable  to  any  other  ?| 

'  Answer.  I  prefer  it,  because  the  Hereford  is  a  more  heavy- 
fleshed  animal  than  the  bull  either  of  the  Sussex  or  Devon  breed; 
and  because  I  am  perfectly  confident,  that  a  Hereford  ox,  geae* 
rally  speaking,  will  fatten  in  less  time,  and  upon  less  food,  diaa 
any  other  of  equal  weight. 

10.  When  will  the  offi>pring,  if  an  ox,  be  fit  for  the  batdier, 
and  what  may  be  its  value  ?  •   , 

Ansvoer.  I  cannot  say,  having  reared  only  heifers  to  bleed 
from ;  two  of  these,  in  the  last  winter,  being  then  just  two  y<6ars 
old,  (which  had  lived  upon  wheat  straw  and  turnips),  were  vsJoedi 
by  a  very  excellent  judge,  at  L.SO  a  piece  to  a  butcher.  -  An  oK 
of  this  breed,  would  be  perfectly  fit,  I  am  qjuite  confident,  for  tbtf 
butcher,  at  three  years  and  a  half  old,  or  even  at  three  years  old^ 

11.  What  should  be  done  with  a  female  calf  of  this  breed  f 
Answer.  I  expect  the  ofispring  of  a  half-bred  cow  of  this  kitid, 

to  afibrd  most  excellent  oxen  and  cows,  from  a  Hereford  bull ; 
but  a  half-bred  bull  of  this  kind  should  never  be  reared,  as  its 
ofispring  would  probably  be  subject  to  endless  variation,  from 
cows  of  a  similar  breed,  and  many  would,  I  expect,  prove  bad. 

12.  Can  the  crossing  be  extended  farther  than  the  first  crosi 
with  advantage  ? 

Answer,  Already  answered  in  the  foregoing  observations.  Th^ 
male,  in  such  case,  should  be  of  the  full  Hereford,  or  other  im- 
proved breed,  and  not  of  any  mingled  breed. 

IS.  What  is  your  opinion  of  working  oxen,  compared  with 
horses  ? 

Answer,  Vast  numbers  o£  oxen  were  formerly  worked  in  Here* 


ibrdshipe;  but  ai  agriculture  has  improved,  their  number  has  ra- 
fMdly  diraiQished,  and  ia  atill  diminifhing.  A  Hereford  bullock, 
at 'two  years  and  a  half  old,  taking  the  average  of  those  which 
,are  well  bred,  and  have  been  moderately  well  kept  with  wheat- 
•traw  and  turnips,  is  worth  about  twenty-five  pounds  or  guineaa; 
Mi^d  after  being  kept  four  years  longer,  its  value,  if  it  has  worked 
jaiuchj  and  be  only  in  good  store  order,  will  not  be  above  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-six  pounds.  I  think  that  this  increased  price,  with 
its  labour,  but  very  ill  repays  the  ^rrner  *. 

14i.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Devon  breed  ? 

Anitcer,  The  Devon  breed  of  cattle  are  very  pretty,  fatten 
well  with  good  food,  and  afford  excellent  beef;  but  I  believe,  that 
•ecording  to  the  quantity  of  food  they  consume,  they  yield  less 
beef  than  any  other  breed  of  this  island.  My  reason  for  enter* 
taining  this  opinion  is,  that  I  have  found  the  quantity  of  food 
animals  generally  require,  to  keep  them  in  proper  condition,  is 
much  more  nearly  proportionate  to  their  height  and  length,  than 
io  their  weight ;  and  the  height  and  length  of  the  Devon  cattle 
are  very  great  relative  to  their  weight.  I  have  seen  Devon  cows 
•ad  their  o£&pring,  fairly  tried  with  the  Hereford  breed,  by  one 
#£  my  neighbours,  who  admired  the  neatness  of  the  Devon  breed; 
foot  be  subsequently  admitted,  that  they  would  not  nearly  live 
upon  the  same  food,  which  siy>plied  stouter  and  more  compact 
animals  of  the  same  weight. 

15.  What  is  the  best  shape  for  feeding  well  with  little  food  ? 

Answer.  The  more  deep  and  capacious  the  chest,  and  the 
ahorter  and  lower  any  animal  is,  relatively  to  its  weight,  the  bet* 
ter  adapted  it  will  be  to  live  and  fatten  upon  little  food;  the  more 
labour  it  will  also  go  through;  and  I  have  always  found  the  most 
•hort-legged  oxen  to  be  the  best  labourers.  Mr  Marshall,  in  his 
Rufal  Economy  of  Gloucestershire,  also  observes,  that  the  best  la- 


•  It  is  remarked  by  tn  intelligent  correspondent,  "  WhereTer  cattle  are 
really  good,  and  horses  are  bred  well  fitted  for  field  labour,  I  can  venture 
to  predict,  that  few  of  the  former  will  be  used  in  countries  where  cultiva* 
tion  is  far  adranced.** 
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bouring  ox  be  ever  taw  had  the  shortest  legs.  I  have  Uitely  ofa^ 
senred,  that  the  half-bred  West- Highland  heifers  are  stroager 
than  the  Herefords  of  the  same  age;  and  I  am  confident,  that 
^xen  of  this  mixed  breed,  would  make  most  excellent  labotireis, 
if  they  hare  temper.  Those  gentlemen  who  contend,  that  the 
contrary  make,  renders  the  Devon  oxen  better  adapted  for  la- 
bourers than  oChers,  are,  I  am  quite  confident,  moat  completely 
wrong. 

16.  To  what  extent  is  it  advisable  to  carry  the  fattening  ef 
cattle  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  this  question  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision. A  few  years  ago^  I  should  have  thought  a  cow  over  fatted^ 
which  was  not  more  fat,  thdn  many  two-year-old  heifers  of  die 
Hereford  breed,  now  become,  upon  very  moderate  pasture;  and 
I  imagine  the  improved  breeds  of  other  counties,  have  acquired 
nearly  a  similar  disposition  to  fatten,  and  all  are,  I  imagine,  st31 
capable  of  further  hnprovemeat.  A  few  animals  are  at  present 
unquestionably  over  fatted ;  but  as  the  bone  gains  little  in  the 
fatting  anitnal^  and  the  other  o^  becomes  proportionally  less,  ai 
the  animal  becomes  more  fat,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  loss  the 
public  has  ever  sustained,  by  over  fatted  animals,  very  small.  Few 
animals  are  fatted  at  so  much  expence  to  the  farmer  as  the  hog; 
yet  to  kill  it  when  lean  is  exceed^gly  bad  economy.  An  ox,  or 
cow,  whose  fiesh  is  of  very  tine  quality,  presents,  when  lean,  11^ 
tie  but  skin  and  bone ;  and  if  slaughtered  in  that  state,  it  can 
neither  pay  the  feeder  nor  the  public.  A  coarse  and  heavy-flesh« 
ed  ox,  which  would  require  a  very  long  time,  and  much  good 
food  to  render  it  fat^  might  be  slaughtered  with  roost  advantage 
whilst  rather  lean.  It  is  not  the  excess  of  fat,  but  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  lean  flesh,  pf  which  the  consumer  sometimei 
complains ;  and  from  this  defect,  ot  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lean 
flesh,  the  Hereford  ox  is  not  always  exempt,  though  much  less 
defective  than  the  Sussex  or  Devon  breeds. 
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j^dditional  Hints  regarding  LdvC'Stock. 

1.  On  Breeding  in-'Ond'hi, 
'  A  correspondent)  of  whose  skill  in  breeding  and  experience  I 
^entertain  a  very  high  opinion,  informs  me,  that  Bakewell,  manj 
^years  ago,  talked  to  him  of  the  advantages  of  breeding  innind-in^ 
and  he  tried  it ;  but  he  was  at  last  conyinced,  by  experience^  that 
it  would  not  answer.  It  may  do  in  appearance  at  first,  but  by 
following  the  system  to  any  lengthy  the  stock  will  get  tender  and 
'delicate,  and  be  bad  feeders,  and  though  they  may  retain  in  part, 
their  shape  and  beauty,  they  will  become  lean  and  dwarfish*.  But 
this  is  no  reason  why  a  breeder  may  not  manage  a  particular  &. 
jBoily  of  animals  to  great  advantage.  This  may  be  done,  by  sh^* 
ing  and  changing^  instead  of  breeding  directly  from  parent  to  oS* 
spring.  A  gentleman  who  tried  the  in'ond-in  system  with  a  breed 
pf  pigs,  informs  me^  that  they  got  at  last  into  such  a  state,  that 
the  females  gave  over  breeding  almost  entirely ;  and  if  they  did 
hreed;  their  produce  were  so  small  and  delicate,  that  they  died 
lis  soon  as  they  were  born.  This  proves  how  unnatural  suc^  con- 
jftexions  are.  Crossings  is  breeding  &om  a  stock  entirely  di&rent, 
as  from  short- horns  to  long-horns.  Changing^  is  when  a  person 
breeds  from  the  same  sort,  but  distant  in  consanguinity,  and,  if 
judiciously  done,  success  is  certain, 

ft.  On  Crowing. 
^  Many  intelligent  breeders  detest  all  crosses,  well  knowing  the 
ffftwjbiftf  that  is  done  by  such  proceedings.  The  first  cross  be* 
tweeB  a  good  short-horned  bull  and  a  good  kyloe  cow,  will  make 
a  good  grazing  animal,  but  by  proceeding  fiurther,  disappointment 
will  ensue,  if  a  regular  stock  is  wanted  f  • 

*  It  may  be  here  observed,  th^t  ti|y  male  animal  bred  in  this  way^  may 
npt  have  an  injurious  effect,  on  the  stock  of  another  person,  especially  th« 
first  application,  and  if  the  females  be  of  a  much  coarser  quality  than  the 
siale  put  to  them. 

+  Mr  Bates  recommanda  the  cross  between  the  short-homed  buU  and 
the  kyloe  cow.    Mr  Spearman,  another  Northumberland  farmer,  preAvs  tli« 
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3.  On  Handling. 
It  is  contended,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  commit  to  paper 
the  art  of  breeding  iirst-rate  cattle  and  sheep,  though  some  ge* 
fieral  idea  of  it  may  be  given.  There  it  something  in  the  handUng 
of  both,  that  can  only  be  learned  by  practice,  Ev^en  a  short*honii> 
ed  bull  or  cow,  cannot  be  reokoned  a  good  Okie,  unlen  they  bt 
first  rate  handlers,  let  their  shape  be  what  it  may.  Many  of  then 
are  good  feeders ;  but  even  that  will  not  make  them  fint>fatt 
animals,  unless  they  are  handlers  of  the  first  quality.  Handfiag 
cannot  easily  be  defined.  It  is  said,  that  the  sida  and  flesh  i 
cattle  should  feel  like  a  mole,  with  a  little  more  reaittance  to  tht 
finger.  The  skhi  and  flesh  should  be  soft  and  mellow.  A  tougli* 
akinned  animal,  must  always  be  difiicult  to  fatten.  The  handlkf 
of  a  good  sheep,  should  be  soft  and  mellow,  and  in  iome  degiii 
elastic* 

4.  On  the  sk&rt'homed  Breed. 
An  eminent  breeder  is  of  opinion,  that,  on  the  whole,  tkt 
ahort-horned  breed  has  been  brought  to  the  greatest  perfectioa 

of  any  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  description  of  stock,  the  intelligent 
Mr  Charles  Colling,  late  of  Ketton,  near  Darlington,  has  been 
eminently  successful.  His  principles,  in  regard  to  breeding,  are 
very  simple.  The  success  of  the  art,  he  thinks,  entirely  dependl 
on  a  proper  selection  of  male  and  female,  having  an  inclination  to 
fatten,  which  is  shewn  by  the  kind  mellow  touch  of  the  skin  and 
flesh,  and  a  correctness  and  symmetry  of  form.  These,  when 
united,  Mr  Colling  is  of  opinion,  constitute  perfection  in  the 
breed  of  horned  cattle.  He- greatly  prefers  animals  with  tall, 
clean,  small-boned  legs,  thinking  that  those  with  short  legs  have 
a  tendency  to  dwarfishness.    The  famous  bull  Comet,  which  sold 


cross  between  the  kyloe  bull  and  the  short-horned  cow,  after  an  experienee 
of  above  twenty  years. 

Such  crosses  may,  for  a  time,  and  by  great  attention,  do  well  enough;  boi 
it  is  generally  found,  that  great  singularities  attend  such  mixtures;  andii 
breeding  bulls,  though  some  of  them  may  do,  yet  their  breed  is  not  to  be 
trusted. 


(or  one  thousand  pounds,  belonged  to  Mr  Colling*.  Many  bulls 
<»f  the  short-horned  breed,  if  exposed  to  sale^  would  bring  large 
sums  of  money.  It  is  common  to  give  one  hundred  guineas  for  a 
season  of  a  good  bull. 

My  correspondent  adds,  that  with  proper  management,  fifteen 
good  short-horned  cows  will  rear  from  thirty-five  to  forty  calves  in 
one  season  f  ;  and  these  calves,  if  steers,  on  good  keeping,  will 
weigh  from  sixty  to  ninety  stones,  {Of  lb.  to  the  8tone),,at  thre« 
years  old ;  the  females  will  of  course  be  less.  If  thorough-bred, 
and  very  well  kept,  the  steers  can  be  made  thorough  fat  at  two 
years  old;  The  calves  are  kept  in  a  fmr  growing  state,  and  not  mada 
thorough  fut  for  killing.  Ttie  milk  is  taken  from  them  at  three 
months  old,  and  then  the  calves  are  turned  out  on  the  best  meal 
you  can  give  them.  The  best  for  them  is  the  first  year's  clover^ 
and  clover  fog;  for  fine  old  meadow-land  is  considered  to  It^  to# 


*  It  may  be  proper  to  preserve  the  pedigree  of  this  celebrated  bull,  as  A 
proof  of  Mr  CoUing*s  correctness  and  success  in  breeding.  Comet  was  got 
^j  Favourite,  also  bred  by  Mr  CoUing;  Favourite  was  1^  Bolingbroke ; 
and  Bolingbrolce  was  from  Strawberry,  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr  Robertson  of 
'IjSdykirk,  but  bred  by  Mr  Charles  Colling,  and  reckoned  of  the  purest  blood. 

'f  This  important  practice  is  thus  explained:  If  a  farmer  keeps  fifteen 
good  short-horned  cows,  he  of  course  expects  fifteen  calves,  (barring  acci* 
dtnts)*  He  likewise  puts  two  or  three  ef  his  wont  yearling  queys  to  the 
kuU,  by  which  he  gains  a  year  sooner  than  common.  If  they  fall  in  calf, 
he  fSeeds  them  well,  which  keeps  them  growing  in  size.  He  thus  gains  frona 
two  to  three  more  calves.  He  then  has  to  depend  on  the  calves  produced 
by  the  cows  of  his  servants,  which  he  generally  takes  care  shall  be  got  br 
a  good  thorough-bred  bull.  If  he  cannot  thus  make  up  the  number  he  re- 
quires, namely,  -from  thirty-five  to  forty,  he  purchases  the  best  calves  he 
«a&  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  fifteen  short-homed  cows  will  bring  up 
that  number  of  calves  in  one  season,  in  a  way  that  will  make  them,  when 
three  years  old,  very  fine  cattle,  if  in  other  lespects  properly  kept.  Few 
calves  are  allowed  to  suck  the  cows,  except  those  intended  to  be  kept  as 
bulls ;  and  nothing  but  milk  is  given,  when  the  above  proportion  of  calves 
to  the  cows  is  observed.  No  doubt,  if  fewer  cows  are  kept,  and  more  calves 
III  proportion  are  reared,  hay  tea,  and  other  articles,  must  be  resorted  to. 

After  feeding  that  number  of  calves,  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk  wiS 
tmatiB  for  ether  purposes. 


/ 
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rich  and  powerful,  at  that  age  of  the  animal  only,  being  apt  19 
purge  them. 

5.  On  Growing. 

There  is  another  qualitj  very  essential  in  thorough -bred  sheep 
and  catt1e>  which  is  to  be  good  growers,  and  to  have  a  good 
length  of  frame.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  animal  should 
be  of  a  strong  healthy  constitution,  and  while  it  gains  flesh  and 
condition,  should  grow  to  a  good  large  size.  Perhaps,  on  good 
land,  a  steer  of  3  years  old,  when  well  fed,  should  be  from  80  to 
90  stone,  14lb.  to  the  stone ;  and  a  two-year-old  Leicester  wed- 
deri  from  S5  to  281b.  per  quarter,  immediately  when  his  second 
fleece  is  taken  from  him.  The  animals  should  be  straight  in  their 
back  and  belly,  and  their  shoulders  well  thrown  back  into  their 
crops,  and  their  belly  rather  light  than  otherwise.  .  At  the  same 
time  a  gauntness  and  paucity  of  intestines  should  be  guarded 
against,  which  is  a  most  material  defect  Also  what  may  be  term- 
ed too  light  of  bone,  is  certainly  a  great  fault.  A  good  grower, 
or  hardy  animal,  has  always  a  middling-sized  bone. 

Mr  Col  ling's  bull.  Favourite,  was  a  singular  animal  for  getting 
good  growers ;  an  excellent  quality ;  one  very  difierent  from  any 
variety  that  may  take  an  unnatural  or  gigantic  size,  which  ought 
to  be  avoided. 

The  great  object  of  the  breeder  ought  to  be,  to  rear  stock  thai 
will  pay  tlie  most  money  on  the  least  food ;  an  object  which  can 
only  be  obtained,  by  attention  to  the  principles  of  breedings  and 
the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  farmers  who  have  excelled  in 
that  art. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add^  that  nature  seems  to  have  designed 
different  breeds  of  animals  for  different  purposes.  A  beavj^ 
Leicester  sheep^  for  instance,  was  certainly  never  intended  to  tra- 
vel, and  to  search  for  its  subsistence,  on  the  top  of  Benlomond^; 


*  There  is  sometimes  a  variety  of  the  Leicester  sheep  to  be  seen,  wilk 
rather  little  wool  and  with  very  thin  ears,  and  full  staring  eyes.  This  vari- 
ety has  often  no  woo!  on  the  belly,  hfgndles  rather  hard,  and  has  always  a 
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nor  a  weighty  short-horned  steer,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  Highlands.  Perhaps  the  thick  hides  of  the  long-horned  cattle 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  hardships  ta 
which  they  are  exposed  in  a  wet  climate.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  if  a  good  stock  can  be  obtained^  crossing 
ought  to  be  avoided,  for  it  produces  a  species  of  mtdep  and  it  is 
more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  imperfections  occasioned  by  pur- 
suing that  system  than  is  commonly  imagined, 

6*.  On  Sheep. 
.  A  perfect  sheep,  I  have  often  inculcated,  ought  to  have  fve 
properties.  I.  Form  ;  2.  Flesh;  3.  Fleece ;  4,  Fat;  and»  6*  Fla- 
vour. The  last  property,  however,  is  more  to  be  expected,  in 
sheep  fed  in  a  mountainous,  than  in  a  cultivated  country.  In  re- 
gard to  the  form,  the  back  should  be  straight,  and  covered  with 
meat  completely  along  the  back,  and  upon  the  valuable  points, 
as  the  shoulder  score,  the  sides,  the  twist,  &c. 

The  subject  of  the  breeding  and  management  of  sheep,  I  have 
already  treated  of,  in  a  separate  publication*;  I  have  now,  how- 
ever, the  pleasure  of  suggesting  a  certain  preventative,  and  pro- 
bably an  effectual  cure,  for  the  foot-rot. 

That  troublesome  disorder  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  wet  pas- 
tures, and  consequently  can  only  be  attributed  to  moisture* 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  prevent- 
ed, or  even  cured,  by  the  use  of  tar  applied  to  the  foot,  either 
idone,  or  mixed  with  a  little  butter.  Various  circumstances  have 
tended  to  confirm  that  idea. 

1.  Upon  examining  the  Spanish  shepherds  who  were  brought 
with  Sir  John  Downie's  Merino  sheep,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 


Uan  back,  in  so  nuch  so  tl^t  no  meat  you  can  give  him,  will  make  his  back 
or  his  loin  fat.  He  has  a  tendency  t^  very  small  bone,  and  rather  too  tnuch 
belly,  but  otherwise  he  is  well  shaped*  This  animal  is  eften  found  in  the 
bands  of  ram-breeders,  and  though  a  little  gay  in  his  appearance,  is  a  very 
unprofitable  sheep« 

*  See  Address  to  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  British  Wool,  in- 
fertsd  in  a  volume  of  mi^Uai^eouf  essays »  printed  in  one  vol.  8vo,  an.  1802. 

VOL.  il*  h 
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Paisley  in  Scotland,  I  was  informed  by  them^  that  a  apecies  of 
tar  was  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  cure  for  this  disorder ;  and, 
2.  Mr  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  shepherd,  in  his  raluable  publication 
on  the  diseases  of  sheep,  recommends  the  same  remedy.  It 
seems  to  me,  indeed,  that  there  k  every  reason  to  expect  its  an* 
swering  the  object.  The  tar  will  prevent  moisture  from  affecting 
the  foot,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  must  either  destroy,  or  retain  that 
acrid  humour  in  the  foot,  which  spreads  the  seeds  of  the  disor- 
der  over  the  whole  grounds,  where  sheep^  infected  with  it,  are 
pastured;  and,  3.  In  the  Somerset  Report,  p.  147*  one  spoonful 
qfiurpentin€f  and  two  of  crab  verjuice,  is  recommended  fof  the 
fbot-rot« 
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•N  AN  IMPROVED  MODS  OF  GREASING  WHESL-CABBIAORS, 

THRESmNG-MILLS,  &C. 

Farmers  should  be  extremely  attentive,  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  discovery,  that  may  diminish  their  expences,  or  render  the 
instruments  of  husbandry  they  use  more  efficient.  I  think  it 
right,  therefore,  to  insert  in  this  work,  a  receipt  for  making 
grease,  superior  to  any  other  hitherto  discovered,  which  was 
^iigingly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr  Crichton,  coach-maker, 
Edinburgh. 

Mix,  with  the  ordinary  grease  used  for  carriage-wheels,  as 
much  black  lead,  carefully  pounded  and  sifted,  as  will  bring  it  to 
the  consistency  of  any  thick  soft  pomatum,  and  grease  with  this. 

It  will  endure  twice  as  long  as  the  grease  which  is  commonly 
applied  ;  or,  if  the  rotatory  motion  is  not  a  very  quick  one,  three 
times  as  long. 

The  mixture  is  equally  applicable  to  machifies  used  in  agri- 
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culture,  as  mills,  &c.    It  has  no  bad  effect  whatever  in  wearing 
the  axle  or  box. 

The  effect  is  still  farther  increased,  if  the  axle  is  iron  and  the 
boziinas; 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  SOME  OBSERVATIONS  OK  '^  THE  HUSBANDRY 
PP  SCOTLAND/'  COMMUNICATED  BY  SOME  ENGLISH  CORRE* 
SFONDENTS. 

r 

Letter  I. 

In  reading  your  publication  on  the  Scotch  system  of  husbandry, 
allow  me  to  make  three  remarks. 

1.  There  is  no  ntentibn  knade  of  the  draifling-plough,  the  uti- 
lity of  which/ 1  doubt 'not,  you  are  fully  acquainted  with.  The 
great  benefit  meadow-latidsy  when  the  subroil  is  clay,  receives 
Irom  it,  would^  I  should  suppose,  from  the  knowledge  I  have^ 
been  worth  codimunicating  tb '  the  Scotch  faf haerg,  iAv6  are  un- 
acquainted with  ity  as  far  as  I  found,  whilst  I  Iras  in  Scotiaad^ 
for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  the  Scotch  busbaiidrjjt^   •      { 

52.  Urine,  which  is  justly  recommended  as  so  valuable;- if  cait^ 
ed  on  the  meadow-lands,  in  the  same  way  as  the  streets  in  Lott- 
don  are  watered/ would,  in  ttiy  opinion,  be  disposed  of  to  better 
advantage,  than  applying  dung  or  composls^  except  when  Mtad 
H  required. 

3. 1  have  seen  South  Down' sheep  thrive  in  a.most  astonishing 
way,  on- a  clay  farm,  by  folding  them  during  the  winter,  except 
in  the  middle  of  a  fine  day*  for  ekercise,  fed  on  turnips,  hay,  and 
littered  with  straw  as  ofiei^  as  nfecessary ;  if  in  summer,  they  wera 
kept  in  during  the  nights  and  bad  weather,  and  not  allowed  tia 
go  out  in  the  morning  till  the  dew  was  off  the  groond. 

h2 


Letters. 


In  regard  to  the  dralning-plougli,  I  am  well  avrare  that  it  it  of 
too  old  a  diile,  to  render  it  necessary  for  mc  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tcriptinn  of  it.     Tlie  benefit  derived  from  it  on  this  estate  of  the 
^ri  of  Uxl>rid^'e,  is  ad  I  can  point  out,  and  of  which  1  have  beea  ' 
mo  eye-witness,  and  assistant  to  the  whole  operation.  ! 

In  the  first  place,  being  iin  tKpensive  implement,  and  the  work 
that  would  be  required  by  most  farmers  of  so  short  duration,  I 
Buppose  has  made  it  not  so  much  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  have 
been;  and  they  being  geni^rally  '  a  who  would  sooner  drag  on 
in  the  old  beaten  and  slovenly  t  c  of  tlieir  Torefathers,  and  lay 
oot  by  degrees  lar^e  sunis  of  nioi  i,  llian  adiipt  a  new  method 
on  the  plea  of  the  coat.  1  notice  ttiia,  seeing  the  difficulty  Lord 
Uxhridge'a  agents  have  httd  to  conquer  dIU  prejudices.  I  find 
Mr  Coke  of  Holkham  has  noticed  the  tmprovements  on  thii 
estate  of  the  earl's,  et  being  by  Car  better  executed  than  any  in 
'  England,  and  as  an  example  worthy  imitating.  The  draining  was 
conimanced  in  the  autumn  of  ISI  I,  and  tried  on  various  sorts  of 
retentive  lubMnli.  That  which  had  a  niztura  af  saiul  or  gmA 
iias  oot  anaireredr  but  (trong  clay^  and  njuli  have  auQceado^ 
w  far  as  can  be  yet  judged,  to  tfao  fullest  ep^pttctation.  Xfat 
plough  wat  inoitly  eat  rroni  the  iefih  of  tw«l«e,  w  nJwettei 
ftubei.  :Thepamr  required  hwbcen  from  twelve  tO'&uetBn 
boraei.  Tbtf  pipei  were  bored  parallel,  if  the  land  woa-veiy  na^ 
tmi  a*  cloee  aa  would  allow  the  horaes^  not  endangering  tbe  aoe 
eictiubedi 

The  ([uontity  drained  each  day,  was,  on  od  avenge,  about  St- 
U«D  acre*,  excepting  when  the  wiadlaai  was  uaed  in  amall  in- 
closure*.  A  great  deal  of  the  esUte  layi  on  the  bai^-of  tbt 
^renf,  and  eonatantly  becomea  much  flooded,  and  tberelw«  &r 
month*  ha*  retained  the  water,  being  nearly  on  •  level  mth  tbe 
river ;  since  the  draining  baa  been  executed,  tfaoae  lasdi  be* 
come  perfectly  dry,  ai  soon  a*  the  river  geta  into  ita  pnpa 
ehouneL  The  only  thing  that  now  noiaiof  to  be  pr»«d%li«« 
long  the  p^es  will  laat. 


I  have  been  informed  by  Mr  Cox  of  Fifebeady  Dorset,  that  he 
dramed  land  on  hit  estate,  more  than  eight  years  ago,  and  that 
file  pipes  remain  as  good  as  ever ;  he  has  tried  it  on  arable  land, 
and  found  it  of  great  benefit.  The  greatest  precaution  is  neces- 
•ary  to  keep  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  open  by  propor-tiles,  and 
if  they  empty  into  a  leading  drain,  that  it  should' be  covered  be- 
fore cattle  are  turned  into  the  field.  Th«  plough  is  consi- 
dered only  adapted  to  pasture  land,  but  I  am  convinced  ^ae  it 
would  be  of  equal  benefit  on  arable  land,  especially  on  hungry 
days. 

Ton  will  excuse  my  saying  more  on  the  subject,  asl  doubt 
the  satisfastion  I  am  able  to  give. 

A  sheep-cot  I  shall  next  endeavour  to  describe,  'built  on  a 
small  farm  of  Admiral  Aylmer^s  near  Windsor,  which  has  been 
found  extremely  useful.  It  was  110  feet  square; fed  300  South 
Down  sheep  under  cover ;  three  sides  had  sheds ;  the  back  of 
which  was  twelve  feet  high,  the  front  three  feet  and  a  half; 
thatclied  with  heath  and  straw  over.  Under  them  racks  and 
cribs  were  placed  to  feed  ewes  or  fatten  aheep  in.  The  whole 
was  open  to  the  southward,  littered  with  a  bed  of  fern  and  forest 
leaves,  having  a  bottom  of  pounded  chalk,  on  which  was  first 
placed  moss  or  peat-earth,  then. the  fern  and  leaves,  next  long 
straw;  as  this  was  trod  down,  a  new  layer  of  fern  and  leaves,  and 
covering  of  straw  was  added ;  and  when  too  deep,  the  whole  car- 
ried o£P  to  the  field,  and  made  into  a  mass  with  earth,  and  some- 
dmes  lime,  as  circumstances  required.  The  area  was  under- 
drained  every  way,  and  under  the  drip  of  the  thatch  was  a  re« 
gular  stone  gutter  kept  clean,  the  waste  water,  or  draining,  pass- 
ed through  the  channels  into  a  pit,  bottomed  with  chalk,  and  co- 
vered over  the  chalk  with  peat,  moss^  and  small  litter;  thts 
caught  ^he  heavier  particles,  the  overflowings  were  conducted  by 
carriers  over  ^the  adjoining  meadows. 

Turnips  and  cabbage  were  served  to  the  sheep  in  the  cot,  with 
a  portion  of  hay,  from  afler-grass.  When  the  weather  was  fine, 
the  sheep  had  regular  airings  on  the  adjoining  meadow,  and  their 
apartments  cleaned  up  and  made  neat  Care  was  taken,  ^ever  to 
give  more  food  than  was  consumed  at  once,  but  they  had  alway 


1» 

«BM||k  served  in  several  different  times.  Sulks  of  the  cabbie, 
lM*iiy  of  turnips,  carried  away  occasionally,  and  given  to  store 
CMtlftf  or  store  sbeep,  or  hogs,  being  first  washed.  Note — This 
WU IH  extreme  cold  clay  farm,  and  no  insitancc  occurred  for  five 
^nn,'When  Admiral  Aylmer  quitted  it,  of  a  siieep  having  tlie 
ML  Saga,  like  jelly-bags,  with  salt,  were  hung  up  in  the  cot, 
wlndl  tfae  sheep  sucked  greedily,  and  at  times  fir  shoots,  particu- 
lulf  tpruce,  to  eat ;  which  Admiral  Aylmer  deemed  a  very  ex- 
MdAUtinedicIne  to  keep  awav  the  rot  on  clay-landg,  if  aided  bv 

■  Tb»  theep  were  also  brought  into  the  cot  at  night  ia  the  snm-    ' 
ner,  and  not  pennitted  to  go  out  till  tiie  dew  was  off  the  ground, 
I  watalao  remark,  that  tlie  wool  became  greatly  improved,  and 
daftlttre  was  never  an  instance  of  losiug  a  lamb,  owing,  I  wa> 
'  ited,  to  the  attention  of  never  driving  them  by  dogt,  on  the 


HINTS  CALCULATED  FOR  THE  CSt  OF  FARMKB8  IV  THB  HOBTE- 
IHN  FARTS  OF  SCOTLAND,  WHERE  AN  IHFItOTID  STCTBU  WAS 
BEGINNINO  TO  BE   INTRODUCED. 

BT  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR, 

It  is  certainly  necessary,  to  contrive  the  means  of  cultivating  Ac 
grouod,  at  BB  cheap  a  rate  as  poteible,  oKR'e  especially  as  ibc 
wages  of  servants  sre  becoming  higher  everyday;  pkn^iiif, 
therefore,  with  a  light  plough,  and  with  two  horses,  or  two  oxen, 
without  a  driver,  is  most  earnestly  recommended. 

Every  tenant  ought  to  have  the  complete  and  exclusive  pe^ 
Assnon  of  bis  own  farm;  inslosiDg,  therefore,  and  winter  b 
axe  absolutely  neceuary. 
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Ko  tenant  ought  to  take  a  farm  without  a  sufficient  capital.-— 
Prepare  that  capital  before  hand,  and  place  no  dependence  upon 
credit. 

No  fanner  ought  to  take  more  land  than  he  can  stock  and 
manage,  and  indeed  ought  to  have  some  ready  money  on  hand 
ibr  bad  times.  Better  to  cultivate  50  acres  well,  than  100  in  a 
•lovenly  manner. 

No  farmer  should  begin  without  a  knowledge  of  his  profession* 
It  requires  an  apprenticeship  of  several  years  to  learn  the  most 
common  trade,  and,  as  farming  is  a  complicated  business,  a  pre- 
^ous  knowledge  of  that  art  is  indispensably  necessary. 

Endeavour  to  raise  good  grain,  for  it  will  always  sell,  even  in 
years  of  plenty ;  whereas  it  k  only  in  dear  and  scarce  seasons, 
that  there  is  any  demand  for  grain  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Let  your  stock  of  c^tle,  horses,  &c.  be  of  the  best  sorts,  and 
more  remarkable  for  real  utility  than  for  beauty  or  fashion. 

Endeavour  to  breed  your  own  stock,  and  be  assured  that  they 
will  thrive  better  with  you  than  any  you  can  purchase. 

Go  seldom  to  market ;  and  when  you  go,  let  it  be  to  sell,  ra- 
ther than  to  buy. 

Be  not  above  your  profession,  and  always  consider  it  as  the 
first  that  any  man  can  follow. 

Learn  the  smallest  minutiae  of  your  trade.  He  will  never  be 
a  good  general,  who  does  not  know  his  exercise. 

Consider  your  landlord  as  a  friend,  whose  interest  and  yours, 
when  well  understood,  are  the  same. 

Keep  your  land  always  in  good  heart.  It  is  both  for  your 
credit  and  your  interest  to  do  so,  even  at  the  close  of  your  lease« 
Your  next  farm  will  be  got  on  better  terms,  for  every  landlord 
will  struggle  to  get  you. 

Be  not  afraid  of  trying  experiments,  but  let  them  be  on  a 
imall  scale  at  first,  and  few  at  a  time. 

Show  a  good  example  of  industry  to  your  servants.  You  can- 
not expect  that  others  will  do  for  you^  what  you  will  not  do  for 
yourself. 

Admit  no  guest  into  your  house,  who  cannot  live  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  own  country. 
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Lay  up  one  half  of  your  profitSi  and  live  comfrotably  upon  the 
other*. 


No.  XXXIV. 

ACCOUNT   OF  A   SMALL    THRESHING-MACHINE.— -"WITH  AH   EN-      *K 

GRAVING. 

FROM  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE^  NO.  52.  16tH  NOV.  1812. 

The  threshing-machine  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  improvements  introduced  into  the  system 
of  husbandry  or  farm  management.  The  proof  of  its  utility  has 
been  sufficiently  established,  by  its  very  general  adaption  in  the 
agricultural y  and  best  improved  districts  of  this  kingdom. 

Whoever  had  the  merit  of  discovering  that  grain  might  be  se- 
parated from  the  straw^  by  a  more  compendious  and  effectual  me- 
thod than  that  of  the  flail,  so  long  practised  in  this  country,  ft 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  our  countryman,  the  late  ingenious 
Mr  Meikle,  had  the  honour  of  bringing  that  machine  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of  perfection.  That  such  a  machine,  however,  is  now 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  at  which  it  is  capable 


*  In  order  that  some  of  these  hints  might  be  better  remembered,  a  ftw  of 
the  most  important  were  versified  to  the  foliowing  purport : 

Let  this  be  held  the  Farmer^a  Creed : 
For  stock  seek  out  the  choicest  breed. 
In  peace  and  plenty  let  them  feed ; 
Your  fields  sow  with  the  best  of  seed  ;  ' 
Let  them  nor  dung  nor  dressing  need  ; 
Inclose  and  drain  them  with  all  speed. 
Extirpate  then  each  noxious  weed ; 
And  you  will  soon  be  kich  indeed. 


SrtiaU  Tbruhutg  Utt^^imm 


ii^  '■  ■  'jiiWi 
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uP  arriving,  would  be  presumptaoos  to  affirm^  and  derogatory  to 
that  inventive  genius,  so  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  our  own  coun- 
try, who  have  far  outstripped,  in  this  respect,  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states  of  Europe.  Indeed  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
last  number  of  the  Fanner^s  Magazine,  for  a  proof  of  what  is 
now  advanced ;  in  which  an  ingenious  improvement  is  proposed, 
In  the  apparatus  described,  for  the  more  equal  application  of 
the  powers  of  two  or  more  horses  in  turning  a  machine  of  this 
kind. 

As  the  erecting  of  one  of  Meikle^s  machines^  to  be  turned  ei- 
ther by  horses  ot  water,  is  attended  with  a  considerable  expence 
to  the  farmer^  a  machine  of  comparatively  small  expence  and 
power,  and  consequently  suited  to  the  crops  of  small  possessors, 
bas  been  constructed  by  Mr  William  Johnston,  an  ingenious  me- 
.  chanic  in  Langholm^  which  he  now  furnishes  ready  mounted  for 
the  small  sum  of  L.8,  (a  draft  and  description  of  which  is  annex- 
ed).  These  machines  are  turned  by  the  hand,  and  the  quantity 
of  grain  threshed  by  them  per  hour^  on  an  average^  is  stated  to  be 
about  15,  or  from  15  to  20  stooks  of  common  grain.  The  num- 
ber of  hands  usually  employed  is— two  men  to  drive  the  machine, 
one  to  feed  in,  and  two  to  hand  the  sheaves  and  clear  away  the 
straw,  &c ;— but  this  last  part  of  the  operation  may  be  performed 
by  children.  In  some  cases,  three  persons  only  are  required  to 
carry  on  the  work;  namely^  one  to  drive  the  machine,  one  to  feed, 
and  one  to  hand  sheaves  and  clear  the  straw:  But  the  proportion 
of  work  performed  is  in  this  case  considerably  less  than  when  a 
stronger  power  is  given.  The  proper  execution  of  the  work  must 
depend  greatly  on  the  dexterity  and  attention  of  the  person  em- 
ploye4  iu  the  feeding  process.  A  pair  of  feeding  rollers  would 
prc^bly  render  this  process  more  perfect;  but  whether  the 
greater  resistance  to  be  overcome,  from  such  an  additional  appa- 
ratus, could  be  subjected  to  the  same  power,  is  somewhat  proble- 
matical. 

If  the  proof  of  the  utility  of  any  machine,  however,  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  adopt  it^  the  con- 
atractor  of  this  small  threshing-machine  has  reason  to  conclude, 
that  it  is  very  considerable^  as  he  is  every  day  receiving  orders^ 
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and  from  verj  different  juurU  of  the  country.  Time  will  won  dii* 
cover  whether  his  claim  to  the  public  approbation  haa  been  well 
merited  or  not 


Description  of  the  Dratcing, 

Fig.  I.  ia  a  plan,  or  bird's  eye  view,  of  the  machine— Fig.  IL 
a  profile — ^Fig.  III.  is  an  end  view  or  elevation— and  Fig.  IV. 
and  V.  describe  the  internal  parts  of  the  drum,  with  the  beaten 
fixed  on  the  arms  of  it. 

A  A  A  A  represent  a  strong  frame  of  timber,  firmly  mortised 
together  with  transverse  pieces  for  supporting  the  large  fly  whed 
of  cast-iron,  B  B>  of  six  feet  diameter,  fixed  on  an  axle  of  wrought 
iron.  On  the  same  axle  is  fitted  another  cast-iron  wheel,  C  C, 
of  about  30  inches  diameter,  having  90  teeth  in  its  circumfer- 
ence, which  turns  a  cast-iron  pinion,  D,  of  1 1  teeth,  fixed  on  the 
axis  of  the  drum,  E,  on  which  are  placed  the  four  beaten^ 
F  F  F  F,  (see  figure  4th).  G  represents  the  cover  of  the  drum, 
H,  the  feeding  board,  (fig.  1.  and  3.).  The  dotted  line  repre- 
sents the  stuff  on  the  feeding  board,  as  it  comes  to  the  beaten. 
The  continuation  of  this  line  shows  the  course  of  the  straw  under 
the  drum.  This  course  is  sparred  below,  as  seen  at  I,  (Bg,  2  and 
S),  to  admit  of  the  grain  falling  down,  and  separating  from  tbe 
straw  which  is  forced  forward  by  the  beaters.  The  length  of 
the  drum,  and  breadth  of  the  feeding  board,  is  30  inches.  On 
one  or  both  ends  of  the  large  iron  axle  is  fixed  a  crank  or  handle, 
K,  which  being  turned  round  puts  the  machine  in  motion.  If  thii 
handle  is  turned  round  50  times  in  a  minute,  the  pinion  and  drum 
will  revolve  400  times,  which  gives  l600  strokes  of  the  beaters  in 
the  same  period.  The  weight  of  the  whole  machine  is  about  SO 
stones ;  and  the  price,  when  completely  mounted,  is  L.8  Ster- 
ling. 

* 

Additional  Remarks  regarding  this  small  Threshing- Mitt. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  these  machines  are  not  likelj 
to  answer  so  well  as  was  expected,  when  the  above  acgount  was 
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^traim  up.  A  respectable  correspondent  in  the  neighbourhood 
-qf  Langholm  informs  me,  that  the  farmers  begin  to  be  tired  of 
ibem,  finding  the  work  very  laborious,  and  that  it  requires  more 
bands  than  can  at  all  times  be  commanded.  It  is  said  that  S  men 
and  ^  women  are  necessary,  the  feeder  changing  with  oiie  of  the 
tumersi,  erery  five  minutes  alternately,  as  they  find  th^t  ten  mi- 
»at6B  18  as  long  as  a  man  can  turn  easily ;  that^  however,  may  be 
•idng  tor  feeding  too  fast,  and  in  too  great  quantities.  A  &rmer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Langholm,  who  has  one  of  these  ma<r 
'Chines,  made  a  calculation  of  the  expence  of  threshing  oats  with 
h,  and  he  found  it  to  exceed  what  it  could  be  done  for  by  the 
flail.  They  continued  working  for  8  hours,  and  he  attended 
himself  all  the  time.  The  labour  is  considered  to  be  so  severe, 
that  some  servants,  will  not  hire  where  these  machines  are  used. 

It  is  acknowledged^  however,  that  these  machines  do  their 
work  weU^  and  the  objection,  in  regard  to  labour,  might  be  ob- 
Tiated/  by  using  the  power  of  water,  of  an  ox  or  a  horse ;  nor  will 
small  farmers^  with  a  numerous  family^  object  to  the  labour  of 
%lBrk]Dg  them  by  hand,  as  it  can  be  done  in  the  evening,  and  wUL 
not  interfere  with  their  other  labours  *.  It  would  be  of  peculiar 
importance  to  introduce  this  species  of  threshiog-mill^  into  those 
countries  where  labour  is  cheap,  and  population  abounds,  as  in 
the  East  indies^  and  other  countries^  where,  at  present^  the  Asia- 
tic mode  of  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw,  namely,  by  thp 
feet  of  oxen,  is  adopted. 

Some  recommend,  for  moderate-sized  farms^  a  threshing-mill, 
.invented  by  a  gentleman  in  Stirlingshire  a  few  years  ago,  but 
■ince  considerably  altered  and  improved.  The  machine,  alto- 
gether^ IS  very  simple;  it  threshes  with  scutchers,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  lint- mill.  It  is  said  to  answer  well  for  all  sorts  of 
grain^  and  for  barley  in  particular.  The  expence  is  from  L.28  ts 
L.80,  when  driven  by  water. 


•  In  some  new  ones  made  by  Mr  Gutzmeer,  engineer,  Leith  Walk,  Edin* 
burgh,  the  handles  are  made  to  suit  four  turners,  which  removes  all  objec- 
tions to  this  machine,  where  population  abounds,  and  labour  is  cheap.  He 
thinks  they  may  be  made,  so  as  to  answer  with  only  two  turners,  and  t* 
tkresh  8  boUt  per  hour. 


It  may  be  proper  here  to  add,  in  regard  to  threshing-iiiflla  fat 
general,  tliat  it  is  a  great  adyantage  in  <:oii8tructing  them,  to  have 
cast-iron  segments^  screwed  upon  cast-iron  segment^blocka.'  Is 
the  first  place^  the  c^t-iron  segaient-blocks  do  not  rot,  and  are 
not  liable  to  twist  and  warp,  as  wood.  In  the  second  places  the 
expence  of  a  cast-iron  block,  is  not  half  the  expettce  of  a  woodm 
block  sixteen  feet  diameter;  and  in  the  thini  place,  if  one  of  tlMT 
cast-iron  segments  is  broken,  it  is  easy  to  screw  on  another;  im 
which  purpose,  some  spare  ones  should  always  be  aent,  moia 
especially  to  remote  districts* 
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«N  THE  NATL*RE  AND  CAUSES  OF  THE   BLIGHT,   THE  RUBTj   AXf 
THE  MILDEW^  AS  AFFECTING  CROI-S  OF  GRAIN. 

BT  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

The  following  observations  are  the  result  of  a  very  extensive 
enquiry,  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  these  distempers,  made  to- 
wards the  end  of  August,  and  the  beginning  of  September,  1808, 
at  which  time,  blight,  rust«  or  mildew,  had  affected  the  crops  of 
many  of  the  most  productive  districts  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. A  pamphlet,  containing  in  all  J  34  pages,  was  then  printed 
on  the  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  and  to  which 
the  reader,  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  more  detailed  ia- 
formation  upon  the  subject,  is  referred  *• 


*  See  Result  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Bli^^t,  the 
Rust,  and  the  Mildew,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Printed  for  Constable 
and  Co.  of  Edinburgh,  and  Cadcli  and  Davies  of  London.     An.  1809. 
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It  is  propoaed  to  consider,  1.  The  nature  and  causes  of  these 
disorderii  and,  S.  The  means  of  prerenting  them, 

h  On  ike  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Blight,  the  Bust,  and  the 

Milder 
-.  There  U  no  plant  grown  in  Britain  so  liable  to  disease  as 
Wbeat»  This  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  circum- 
Mmce  of  its  being  introduced  into  this  country  from  a  better 
fdimate^  where  the  seasons  are  more  regular,  and  less  subject  to 
wet  and  cold*  the  principal  sources  of  those  disorders  to  which 
this  species  of  grain  is  liable ;  and  where,  however  strange  it  at 
first  may  qppear,  the  wheat  is  exposed  even  to  less  heat;  as,  in  the 
mote  southern  climates,  it  is  in  general  ripe,  or  out  of  danger, 
l^ore  the  more  violent  heats  commence.  From  the  abstruseness 
of  the  subject,  the  real  nature  and  causes  of  these  disorders  have 
set  as  yet  been  fully  and  accurately  ascertained.  Indeed,  they 
are  sometimes  to  be  ascribed  to  vai^ous  causes,  operating  at  the 
aame  time ;  and  the  same  plant  may  often  be  affected  with  dif* 
ftrent  disorders;  but^  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  attributed  to 
HM  or  more  Qf  the  following  circumstances.    1.  Heavy  rains ; 

9.  Fog,  or  mist :  3,  Dew,  or  gum :  4.  Frost :  5.  Heat :  6.  Light- 
ning :  7*  Calm  weather :  8.  Inclosures :  9.  Improper  manuring : 

10.  To*  frequent  repetition  of  wheat  crops:  11.  Soil:  12.  Ele* 
▼atimi  and  exposure :  13.  Insects ;  and,  14.  Fungi,  or  parasitical 
plants. 

1.  Heaiy  12aifiJ^-— The  generality  of  those  who  have  coromu« 
lucated  to  me  the  result  of  their  observations  regarding  the 
cpmses  of  the  diseases  of  wheat,  in  the  course  of  the  last  season, 
have  attributed  them  to  wet  weather,  and  heavy  rains,,  which 
commenced  about  the  end  of  July,  and  continued,  with  very  little 
intermission,  for  several  days.  These  rains  are  represented,  as 
having  prevented  the  process  of  maturation  from  going  forward; 
as  having  washed  away  the  pollen,  or  Jarina  Jbecundans,  whicl^ 
prevented  the  florets  from  being  fecundated;  as  keeping  the 
roots  of  the  plants  in  many  soils  in  so  wet  a  state,  that  it  occa* 
moned  an  abortion  in  the  year ;  and  as  frequently  lodging  the 
#om;  in  which  case,  unless  elevated  again  by  the  wind,  it  could 
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never  reach  maturity:  In  short,  that  niildew  ih  o#iDg  to  wet^ 
damp  weather,  and  the  straw  being  filled  with  moisture. 

These  observations  are  corroborated  by  other  evidence.  For 
instance,  Du  Hamel  states,  that  heavy  and  cold  rains,  when  th^ 
com  is  in  bloom^  may  hinder  the  grain^s  being  impregnated ;  as 
happens  under  similar  circumstances  to  grapes^  which  then  re- 
main small,  and  without  juice.  According  te  Tull,  todg-continued 
rains  rot  and  chill  the  blossoms  of  wheat,  and  prevent  their  fU^ 
tility.  Dr  Home  justly  observes,  that  too  great  abundance  of 
juices^  must  occasion  stagnation,  corruptions^  wiater-ahoota,  M 
Mr  Lambert  states^  that  it  is  in  wet  seasons  the  wheat  is  themosl 
injured  by  the  fungus,  particularly  the  grain  that  gr6w8  in  low 
grounds ;  and  a  respectable  friend  of  mine  (George  Detnpsteri 
Esq.  of  Dunnichen)  informs  me,  that  his  wheat '  tiimed  out  i 
miserable  parcel  of  shrivelled  stufi^^  neither  injdred  hj  mildew  9t 
the  smut,  but  that  its  bad  state  is  entirely  to  be  imputed  to  IhMJ 
rains,  when  in  flower,  by  which  it  was  laid ;  ftv  the  little  thift 
stood,  is  rather  better  than  the  rest  Darwin  obftetres,  thbt  drains 
ing  the  ground^  and  sowing  early,  so  as  to  procu^  forward  cropi^ 
must  be  of  great  use,  as  the  late  drops-  are  often  injured,  owibf 
to  the  greater  dampness  of  the  ground  in  autumn. 

2.  Fogs  or  Mist, — Not  only  heavy  rains,  but  even  fogs  and 
mist,  have  had  the  same  effect  of  producing  diseases  in  wheat, 
more  especially  when  the  weather  is  hot,  and  accompanied  by 
little  wind.  There  are  two  sorts  of  those  fogs^  one  of  which  cornel 
from  the  sea;  which^  though  very  thick  and  strong,  yet  it  would 
seem,  that  it  does  not  injure  the  crop  near  the  sea-shore,  though 
it  occasions  considerable  injury  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the 
country.  The  other  fog  arises  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  called  io 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  the  ground  rooky  (probably  reek  or 
smoke),  and  strongly  resembles  a  thick  smoke,  arising  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Other  evidence  supports  the  same  idea.  According  to  Du  Ha- 
mel, the  rust  is  owing  to  dry  gloomy  weather  happening  when 
the  corn  is  at  the  height  of  its  vegetation.  Tull  observes,  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  necessary  for  keeping  the  wheat  healthy  and 
strong,  as  it  is  doubtless  the  native  of  a  hot  country:  Any  thing. 
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therefore,  that  ioterrupts  the  rays  of  the  suo^Riust  be  injuriout 
to  that  grain.  And  in  America  the  mildew  is  attributed  to  the 
fogs  and  heavy  dew«^  which  cOnie  on,  as  the  season  advances. 
Sometimes  the  fogs  and  mists  are  so  close  and  thick,  that  the  air 
seems  in  some  degree  to  have  lost  its  elastic  powers,  so  that  nei- 
ther animals  nor  vegetables  can  thrive  in  it. 

S.  Dew  or  Gtcm^-— It  is  certain  that  plants  are  frequently  in- 
jured, by  a  dewy  moisture  which  falls  upon  them.  That  moisture 
may  be  described,  as  a  composition  of  all  the  watery,  oily,  and 
•aUne  vapours,  which  exhale  from  the  earth  or  the  sea,  which  ia 
the  day-time  are  kept  suspended  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  but  du- 
ring the  cold  of  the  night,  fall  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
we  deposited  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  tipon  the  ears  of  corn,  &c.  • 
and  being  of  a  clammy  and  glutinous  nature,  they  check  the  per- 
spiration of  the  plant,  hinder  the  circulation  of  the  nutritious  sap 
ID  the  proper  vessels,  and  bind  up  so  closely  the  tender  years  of 
wheat,  as  to  prevent  their  growth,  and  the  filb'ng  of  the  grain  or 
pickle.  As  water-mills  are  commonly  placed  in  very  low  situa- 
tions, and  as  such  dews  are  usually  exhaled  from  flat  grounds^ 
and  are  generally  again  deposited  upon  them,  hence  probably 
originates  the  name  of  Mildeto,  Home  describes  this  dew,  as  a 
(kiey  saccharine  matter,  falling  with  a  summer  shower,  and 
blocking  up  the  perspiration  of  the  plant. 

In  an  interesting  communication  firOm  the  county  of  Caithness, 
the  mildew  is  attributed  to  a  close  gluish  fog,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
which  arises  from  stagnated  water  or  swamps,  and  discharges  it* 
self  in  the  low  ground,'  according  to  the  direction  it  takes.  It  im- 
mediately stops  the  vegetation  of  the  grain,  if  it  is  in  a  milky 
state ;  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  hours,  the  ear  begins  to  look 
bleached,  and  of  a  pale  white.  The  straw  is  affected  by  it  as  well 
as  the  ear.  If  there  is  a  sunshine  next  day,  the  damage  is  certain'; 
but  it  does  little  mischief,  if  there  is  damp,  or  rainy  weather  the 
day  following. 

-  4.  Frosts.'^The  Reverend  Mr  Nesfield  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  mildew  was  owing  to  frosts  in  the  end  of  spring  and  begin* 
ning  of  summer,  morei  especially  if  they  took  place  between  the 
SOth  of  May  and  10th  of  June;  at  which  period,  in  Suffolk,  where 
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be  resided,  the  wheat  it  pretty  far  advtDoed  upon  Uic  tpiiMllf . 
But  this  theory  is  completely  overturned  by  the  facts  collected 
by  Mr  Artliur  Young,  regarding  the  crop  of  1791,  when,  not- 
withstanding very  severe  frosts  at  that  period  of  the  year,  the  crop 
was  not  at  all  mildewed.  In  fact,  it  is  not  spring  or  early  suui- 
mer  frosts,  but  late  summer  and  autumnal  ones,  which  occasion 
the  mischief,  unless  sometimes  black  frosts  in  the  spring,  which 
are  destructive,  from  tlie  dry  state  of  the  air,  by  which  the  mois- 
ture of  the  vegetables  is  extracted  out  of  tliera. 

In  regard  to  the  cftects  of  autumnal  frosts,  there  is  sufBoieDt 
evidence  of  the  mischief  which  tliey  occasion.  At  die  same  time, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  plants  receive  injury  by  frost,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  sap  contained  in  them,  or  the  aqueous 
particlea  that  rest  upon  them;  hence  a  severe  frost  has  less  effect 
on  a  plant  in  dry  weather,  tlum  a  less  degree  of  frost  in  rainy 
weather,  or  when  heavy  dews  fall.  W' heats,  therefore*  with  large 
porous  stalks,  which  absorb  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  are  more 
liable  to  injury,  than  those  which  have  a  smaller  and  more  solid 
stalk.  The  injury  done  by  frost  also,'  depends  much  on  tlie  tem- 
perature and  brightness  of  the  succeeding  day.  ShouM  it  be  coM 
and  gloomy,  the  injury  is  less;  but  if  the  day  is  warm  and  bright, 
the  leaves  of  the  vegetable  become  black,  and  never  revive,  ths 
efiect  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  the  returning  stimulus. 

5.  Heat Others  attribute  the  disorders  of  wheat  to  excessive 

hcuts,  wliivh  occasion  the  plants  to  suftcr  from  a  privation  oi 
nourishment,  and  to  become  sickly  and  feeble ;  and,  in  the  opi* 
nion  of  a  most  intelligent  farmer,  (Mr  Boys  of  Betsharger  in 
Kent),  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  wheat  this  year,  was  owing  to 
the  four  days  of  extreme  heat,  from  the  1 1th  to  the  14th  of  July 
inclusive,  when  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  stood  on  those 
days,  at  noon,  froui  90  to  94  ^«  and  against  a  south-east  wall,  ia 
the  sun,  from  124>^  to  130^.  In  a  letter  to  tlie  author  also,  Mr 
Money  Flill  of  Waterden,  one  of  the  most  respectable  fanners  in 
Norfolk,  attributes  the  uncominon  lightness  of  the  crop  this  year, 
to  its  becoming  prematurely  ripe,  at  le.'ist  three  weeks  before  its 
proper  time,  owing  to  the  greai  lioai  iii  the  last  week  of  July  aud 
the  tirst  week  of  August.     Mr  Grierson  likewise  ascribes  tlie 
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high  prices  of  grain  in  1795,  to  the  loog  drought  and  violent 
beata  in  England  in  1 794»  which  materially  injured  the  whole  of 
Ihe  crops  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  This  source  of  disease,  how- 
.ever,  is  not  so  much  known  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  our  suni- 
iners  not  being  so  warm,  and  being  oftener  accompanied  with 
Tain>  which  is  an  immediate  antidote  to  the  evil.  At  the  same 
time,  I  found,  that  the  farmers  in  the  Carse  of  Falkirk  did  ascribe 
uny  failure  in  their  crops  of  wheat  to  great  heats,  previous  to  the 
heavy  rains. 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  great  wet- 
■nesty  cold,  or  heat,  are  all  of  them  capable  of  producing  mildew* 
When,  therefore,  the  weather  is  variable  to  any  extren)e,  and 
.more  especially  wlien  there  are  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to 
cold,  and  that  attended,  perhaps,  with  a  long  continuance  of  wet 
weather,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  crops  of  wheat 
sbould  beeoqae  generally  diseased.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  injury  is  done,  many  days,  if  not  weeks, 
before  any  diseased  appearance  is  discovered  in  the  plant  itself  r 
and  that  the  injury  may  be  ascribed,  not  to  any  one  cause,  but 
to  the  variableness  of  the  weather. 

6,  Lightningf-^ruW  has  observed,  that,  among  the  other  0cci« 
■dents  which  cither  kill  the  plants  entirely,  or  injure  their  health, 
.(in  which  case  th^  grains  are  not  filled),  lightning  is  to  be  in- 
cluded, the  effects  whereof  may  be  observed,  by  the  blaqkish 
.0pot3  and  patches,  in  fields  of  wheat,  especially  in  such  years 
.when  thunder-storms  are  more  than  usually  frequent;  afid  this 
iloctripe  has  acquired  an  additional  degree  of  probability,  since 
the  discovery  of  the  great  effects  of  electricity,  with  which  the 
j^r  Is  so  abundantly  stored  in  stormy  weather.     These  observa- 
Mions  are  confirmed  by  the  information  of  a  respectable  corre- 
^•pondentin  the  county  of  Durham,  who  states,  that  patches  were 
lObserved  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  without  any  grain  in  the 
ears,  and  ihe  ^fields  appeared  to  be  injured  in  a  zig-zag  direction, 
as  if  by  lightning.     Darwin  also,  in  his  Phytoiogia,  states  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  blasts,  or  mischief  occasioned  by  lightning, 
.arfi  more  frequent  than  ]&  usually  supposed. 

voh,  II.  i 
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T.  CatK     leather — The  nccc8dit)>  of  air  for  Are  life  and  herilA 
iiiu.  cnniiDl  lie  queslionedi  for  the  ^r  carries  off  tlie  recre- 
-u        n  the  k-uves,  after  the  wind  has  shaken  oft'  the  dews  and 
wotild  otherwise  suffocate  the  plants.      Mr  GriL-reoii, 
tore,  lius  juslljr  olieerved,  thst  nothing  is  »o  dastruclive  to 
la  t%\ia  weather,  in  oil  the  ptrioils  of  its  growth,  more  ~ 
vhen  it  is  in  flower  ;  for  even  then,  wind,  unles*  it  'a 
Iposi,  has  but  little  effect  upon  iL  la  ordinary  jears,  we  have 
«ini!g  from  the  we«I,  whicli  beat  oiF  any  muggiaess  in  the 
p        ID  the  ears  of  the  i     :at.  But  he  adds,  that  uofor* 
I  oe  day  ol         erful  wind  from  that  quarter 

le  I  IB  to  the  viam  if  this  wiudj  that  the  failure 

iw»<  IS  to  be  nscribet.       It  is  indeed  the  only  year, 

I       ut.  twenty-live,  that  we  have  had  do  summer  gate 
uie  west,  not  even  in  the  months  of  February  and  Marcli. 
E  Ht  thii  wind  that  promutea  the  growth  of  plants,  as  it  is  tVom 
m,  and  the  circulation  or  that  tiuid,  that  they  are  supported, 
irought  to  perfection.    The  moment  it  stands  still,  no  further 
w  is  made,  and  the  plant  d     lys  and  dries  up, 
a,  inclosuTei. — The  effect  of  inciosures,  either  in  preventing, 
or  ocortsioning  mildew,  is  a  suhject  that  lias  been  disputed.    Much 
depends  upon  the  intur*  of  the  country,  and  the  cnrciunatancn 
which  occasion  the  malady.  In  hot  clknUei,  tai^snd  tupea  cul- 
tivated fields,  are  less  lubject  to  blight,  than  incloaures  of  ftlmoit 
any  dimensions,  which  prevent  ^e  free  adnuMioii  of  air ;  tad 
■nch  fields  also,  produce  a  brighter  and  heavier  aample  tbaa  in- 
closed  land.    But,  on  the  Other  hand,  in  colder  climates,  where 
the  grain  is-apt  to  be  injured  by  frosts,  trees  and-faedgeaat« said 
to  have  a  wondetful  eflfect,  in  preventing  tender  i^nta  ftt>m  he^ 
ing  injured  by  sunnner  frosts ;  Ist,  By  iotercepttng  tfae  cloud  of 
Tapour  i^ich  generally  mores  up  the  rivers  in  a  calm  eveniw, 
when  the  weather  is  fine ;  and,  2d,  By  screeniag  the  crofa  ia 
their  neighbourhood  from  the  influence  of  the  nxtraiug  sun.. 

It  is  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  close  DeigUMturfaood 
of  high  hedgeSj  thick  trees,  and  plantations,  evidently  JnrrrMiil 
the  evil  consequences  ef  the  disease,  prereatiD^  the  be&efisisi 
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influence  of  the  wind,  by  means  of  which  the  wheat,  when  lodged, 
might  be  raised  up . 

9*  Over'inanuring.^^There  is  no  point,  connected  with  the 
present  enquiry,  which  it  is  more  necessary  to  inculcate,  than  the 
danger  of  over^manuringf  or  having  the  land  in  too  rich  a  state 
for  crops  of  grain.  The  greater  quantity  of  sap  and  juices  in  ve- 
getables growing  on  highly«cultivated  soils,  render  them  more 
susceptible  of  the  effects  of  sudden  and  extreme  changes,  and, 
consequently,  more  liable  to  be  mildewed.  It  renders  the  straw 
too  luxuriant,  more  porous,  and  consequently  more  liable  to  be 
filled  by  aqueous  particles,  which,  if  any  frost  should  happen, 
must  prove  injurious  to  the  plants.  It  appears,  that  even  the  sea- 
air  is  no  preventive  against  the  mildew,  when  too  much  manure 
is  applied ;  a  field  at  the  very  gates  of  Dunbar,  a  sea-port  town  ' 
on  the  east  cost  of  Scotland,  being  completetly  mildewed,  for 
which,  the  only  reason  that  could  be  assigned,  was,  an  excessive 
manuring^  after  being  summer-fallowed,  whereby  the  juices  of  the 
plants  were  properly  vitiated,  and  rendered  liable  to  disease ;  as 
commonly  happens  with  wheat  sown  on  the  site  of  a  dunghill, 
ipkieh  rarely  escapes  mildew  even  in  the  mosfjavourable  seasons. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  It  is  well  known,  that  mush- 
rooms are  produced  on  beds  of  dung;  great  quantities  of  manure 
therefore,  must  promote  the  growth  of  fungi,  or  parasitical  plants, 
on  the  crops  of  wheat.  When  the  plants  also  are  too  luxuriant, 
And  full  of  sap,  by  over-manuring,  they  are  more  apt  to  be  in- 
jured by  frost;  and  when  too  thick,  to  be  laid  by  heavy  rains. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  mischief  of  over-manuring,  as  a  cause 
of  mildew,  it  is  recommended,  to  lay  on  the  dung  early,  so  as  to 
admit  of  frequent  ploughings,  before  the  grain  is  sown.  Sheep* 
iblding  is  also  recommended,  as  a  better  preparation  for  wheat 
than  muck,  and  lime  as  preferable  on  heavy  soils,  and  marie  on 
light  ones.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  by  the 
use  of  much  shell-marle,  the  ground  becomes  dry  and  loosened ; 
heat  will  then  have  a  more  powerful^effect  upon  it,  the  stalk  ob- 
tains no  nourishment,  and  becomes'  so  weak,  that,  if  any  rain 
4Com^  the  plant  falls  down,  and  the  ear  is  seldom  filled. 

12 
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10.  TooJrequerU  Repetition  of  Wheat  Crops,r^^,  It  is  stated  by 
an  intelligent  author^  (A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq. ),  who  wrote  in  the 
year  17979  that  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  the  mildew 
has  been  noticed  in  the  west  of  England,  or  at  least  that  the  wheat 
has  been  known  to  be  injured  by  it ;  and  he  puts  this  question, 
*^  May  it  not  proceed  from  the  land  being  too  much  worked,  and 
not  having  that  rest  given  it  which  it  requires  V^ 
•  The  same  observation  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  district* 
to  which  this  paper  principally  relates,  viz.  the  counties  on  the 
borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  There,  the  mildew  was  hardly 
ever  known  to  any  extent,  till  within  the  last  few  years.  It  was 
formerly  confined,  for  instairce,  to  six  farms,  in  the  parish  of 
Sedgefield,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  the  soil  of  which  was  a 
weak,  poor,  deaf,  wet  clay;  but  the  disease  has,  of  late  years, 
been  spreading  in  that  parish  to  other  fields.  During  the  last 
fourteen  years,  the  mildew  has  never  caused  any  remarkable  in- 
jury in  Berwickshire,  so  as  to  occasion  much  speculation  or  en- 
quiry. In  the  year  1807,  only  some  instances  occurred;  this  year, 
•however,  it  has  been  universal  and  fatal.  It  is  only  within  these 
two  or  three  years  past,  that  it  has  made  its  appearance  on 
Tweedside,  or  in  Roxburghshire.  In  the  Mearns,  and  other 
northern  counties  in  Scotland,  where  the  culture  of  wheat  has 
only  been  recently  introduced,  it  is  but  little  known.  In  Sussex, 
it  is  complained  of  as  an  increasing  evil. 

There  are  some  soils,  which  certainly  will  bear  a  more  fre- 
quent repetition  of  crops  of  wheat  than  others.  Where  clay  pre- 
dominates, the  crops  are  in  gehcjral  the  least  affected  by  the  rail- 
dew.  Peat  or  moor,  calcareous  soils,  calcareous  loams,  sand  and 
sandy  loams,  have  been  found,  in  that  order,  to  be  the  most  lia- 
ble to  have  their  produce  injured  by  the  blight  or  mildew.  Where 
the  soil  is  sound,  as  clay,  strong  loam  or  gravel,  the  failure,  even 
this  year,  was  more  in  quantity  than  in  quality. 

11.  Elevation  and  Exposure. — The  situation  of  a  field,  in  regard 
to  elevation  and  exposure,  has  also  a  material  effect,  in  promoting, 
or  preventing,  the  diseases  of  the  grain  therein  raised.  Low-lying 
fields,  are  apt  to  have  diseased  grain,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  free 
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circulation  of  air,  whilst  high  groands,  like  those  of  Giendale  in 
Northumberland^  are  exempted.  Naj^  in  the  very  same  field,  the 
hollow  part  of  it  has  alwajrs  been  mildewe*d,  owing  to  the  water 
being  retained  there,  or  because  more  vapour,  from  the  damp« 
ness  of  the  ground,  was  exhaled  from  it;  whereas,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  same  field^  where  there  was  less  vapour,  and  where  it 
was  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  wind,  by  which  any 
vapour  was  dispersed,  no  injury  was  sustained. 

In  regard  to  exposure,  one  circumstance  has  been  reported  to 
me^  on  very  respectable  authority,  that  of  Mr  Money  Hill,  that 
wherever  he  had  a  field  affected,  either  in  this  or  former  years,  it 
has  universally  been,  either  in  an  eastern  or  western  direction. 

13.  Insects. — As  there  is  hardly  any  thing,  either  in  the  ani« 
mal  or  vegetable  creation,  that  is  not  infested  by  some  vermin  or 
other;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  maggots,  or  in- 
sects, should  be  found  connected  with  the  diseases  of  wheat;  and 
as  this  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  it  requires  to  bb 
more  fully  elucidated. 

Some  naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  insects  do  not  attack  either 
plants  or  animals,  unless  they  are  previously  in  a  diseased  state ; 
and  they  assert,  that  the  first  step  towards  putrefaction  in  either, 
is  a  well-known  invitation  to  numerous  tribes  of  insects.  But  un- 
fortunately,' this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  wheat. 

This  important  subject  has  only  of  late  been  sufficiently  illus- 
trated, by  some  intelligent,  and  public-spirited  members,  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London. 

In  the  Transactions  of  that  useful  institution,  several  papers 
are  printed  on  the  subject,  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  va. 
nous  maggots  or  insects  injure  our  crops  of  wheat;  but  that  the 
principal  are,  the  wheat- insect  or  ear-ivorm^  as  Dr  Coventry  calls 
it,  (Tipula  TriticiJt  and  the  Thfips  physapits.  The  former  pro- 
duce  small  yellow  larva,  or  maggots,  which  becomes  short,  thick, 
black  flies.  These  larvse,  it  is  conjectured,  may  feed  «n  the 
Jarina,  or  male  dust  of  the  stamina,  and  may  possibly  prevent  the 
proper  fertilization  of  the  pistil,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion 
the  future  grain  to  be  shrivelled  and  imperfect.  Others  imagine^ 
that  the  fly  in  general  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  the 
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springy  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  wheat, 
when  it  has  made  so  much  progress  in  growth,  that  the  larrso  may 
be  hatched  about  the  time  of  its  going  into  blossom.     Mr  Kirby 
observed^  on  the  Sd  of  ^lunc,  1 778^  an  innumerable  host  of  the 
iipiilce,  flying  about  in  all  directions  in  the  wheat  fields.     They 
are  seldom  to  be  seen  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  at 
eight  o'clock,  the  field  appeared  to  swarm  with  them ;  at  which 
hour^  they  were  busily  employed  in  laying  their  eggs  in  the  florets 
of  the  wheat;  about  nine  o'clock,  they  generally  disappeared. 
About  the  29th  of  June,  the  parent  tipula  were  no  more  to  be 
seen.    Some  naturalists  are  of  opinion^  that  the  Tipula  Triiici^  or 
wheat-insect,  and  the  Tipula  pini^  or  fir-insect,  are  the  same;  and 
it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  a  field  where  the  upper  part 
was  near  a  plantation  of  firs,  the  wheat  was  much  aflected ;  but 
considerably  less  so  at  a  distance  from  the  plantation. 

The  Thrips  phytapus  also,  does  considerable  mischief  to  the 
wheat.     It  takes  its  station  in  the  longitudinal  furrow  of  the  seed, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  it  seems  to  fix  its  rostrum;  it  probably 
sucks  the  milky  juice  which  swells  the  grain ;  and  thus,  by  de- 
priving it  ofpart^  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  of  the  tohole  of  its 
moisture^  occasions  it  to  shrink  up,  and  to  become,  what  the 
farmers  in  some  parts  of  England  call  pungled.     It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose,  that  only  a  single  pickle  in  an  earjs  injured  by  it.    In 
many  years,  a  fourth  part  of  the  grain  was  either  destroyed,  or 
materially  hurt ;  and  Mr  Kirby  reports  it  as  the  conviction  of  a 
very  intelligent  farmer,  that  this  insect,  occasioned  what  was 
called  a  blight^  in  a  year  when  the  crop  was  peculiarly  defective. 
The  destruction  effected   by  these  insects  would  be  immense, 
and  incalculable,  were  it  not  that  they  are  fortunately  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  a  number  of  enemies,  who  devour  them,  (as  many 
small  birds  do),  or  who  destroy  their  larvae.   The  destroyers  of  the 
larvae  are  different  species  of  the  Ichneumon,     Mr  Kirby,  in  the 
course  of  his  interesting    enquiries,  discovered  three  different 
species  of  ichneumon,  each  of  which,  by  separate  means,  attack- 
ed the  TipulcB  Tritici;  and  thus  setbounds'to  the  ravages  of  an 
insect,  which,  however  insignificant  it  may  seem  at  first  sight, 
might,  if  permitted  to  exceed  its  due  limits,  deprive  us  of  the 
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staiF^r  life,  and  might  almost  occasion  the  destruction  of  our 
species. 

In  regard  to  the  crop  of  this  year,  several  of  my  correspondents 
mention  their  having  seen  the  yellow,  worm  or  maggot;  but  others 
deny  the  existence  of  this  cause  of  mischief  altogether.  It  is  im- 
.  possible,  however,  as  Dr  Douglas  observes,  to  deny  positive  evi- 
•dence ;  and  wherever  the  ear  is  only  partially  filled,  it  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  attacks  of  those  insects. 

13.  Funguses.^Sut  dreadful  as  is  the  injury  done  by  insects^ 
it  was  nothing  compared  to  the  total  destruction  effected  by  fungi 
or  parasitical  plants^  by  which  whole  fields  were  utterly  destroy- 
ed, so  as  not  to  contain  a  single  grain  of  wheat  in  the  .ears,  ^and 
the  straw  was  rendered  totally  unfit  for  fodder,  or  little  better 
than  a  capui  martuum^  possessed  neither  of  strength  nor  sub- 
stance. 

.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  observes,  that  botanists  have  long  known, 
that  the  blight  in  com  is  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  a  minute 
parasitic  fungus,  or  mushroom,  on  the  leaves,  sterns^  and  glumes 
of  the,  living  plant,  which  intercepts  the  sap  intended  by  nature 
for  the  nutriment  of  the  grain,  and  the  corn  becomes  lean  and 
shrivelled. 

Among  the  foreign  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject^ 
Fontana  is  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  intelligent.  After  dis- 
cussing all  the  theories  of  other  naturalists,  he  states  it  ^  his  de- 
cided 4>pinion,  that  the  mildew  of  corn  is  nothii^g  more  than  a 
collection  of  parasitical  plants,  which,  Jthoughsmall,  yet  in  num- 
ber surpass  all  conception^  and  are  productive  of  the  most  terri- 
ble evils ;  for  when  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  attacked  by  them,, 
the  most  beautiful  crops,  which  promised  a  plentiful  harvest,  are 
reduced  to  little  or  nothing,  because  so  many  greedy  and  vora- 
cious plants,  in  so  many  places,  absorb  the  whole  nutritive  juices 
of  the  corn,  which,  being  deprived  of  its  alimentary  chyle,  is 
quickly  enfeebled  and  wasted. 

Darwin  takes  notice  of  the  mildew,  among  the  other  diseases 
of  plants,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  a  vegetable  sub- 
atance^  of  the  fungus  kind,  which,  like  other  fungi,  viil  grow 


without  Kght  or  change  of  air,  having  its  roots  fixed  in  the  veiedb 
of  the  vegetahle^  to  which  it  adheres.  He  adds^  it  is  most  pro* 
babte,  that  these  fungi  never  attach  themseivt^  to  plants  which 
are  not  previously  diseased.  Many  other  British  authors  have 
-endeavoured  to  investigate  the  nature  of  these  fungi,  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  enquiry.  Somenatundists  have  given 
this  fVingtts  or  mushroom  the  name  of  UredoJrumetUii  and  con^ 
tend^  that  it  is  often  long  sown  on  the  stem  of  the  wheats  but  re* 
mains  imperceptible  and  unknown,  unless  that  kind  of  weather 
occurs,  which  is  favourable  to  its  vegetation.  A  knowledge^  how* 
ever,  of  thiiB  class  of  vegetables^  is  still  in  its  itiftacy,  and  many 
years  must  elapse,  before  it  can  be  put  on  the  same  iirm  footing 
With  the  other  branches  of  botany.  It  may  be  observed,  M  the 
same  time,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  leaf  (at  least  ef  trees  Mud 
shrubs),  which  falls  to  the  ground,  that  has  not  its  peculiar 
JnnguSf  which,  assisted  by  humidity,  reduces  It  to  its  Original 
iearth. 

In  riegard  tb  the  existence  of  fungi,  as  injiMrious  to  this  year^ 
di^op'bf  wheat,  the  evidence  is  distinct  and  conclusive.  From 
Yorkshire,  it  is  stated,  that  as  the  wet  weather  continued,  the 
rust  or  fungus  made  a  rapid  progress,  from  the  ear  downwards, 
until,  in  many  instances,  it  covered  the  stem  from  the  ear  as  far 
as  it  was  unsheathed.  In  Durham,  thirty-nine  out  of  forty-five 
acres  were  mildewed.  In  Northumberland,  the  rust  or  fungus 
prevenfted  those  grains,  which  the  maggots  had  not  destroyed, 
from  being  perfected,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  Berwick- 
shire, the  parasitical  lichens  multiplied  so  much  upon  the  straw, 
and  on  the  husks  and  chaff  of  the  ears,  that,  in  many  instances, 
whole  fields  put  on  an  universal  blackened  appearance.  In  former 
years,  the  mildew  was  only  partial  in  Roxburghshire ;  but  this 
year  it  extended  over  every  situation  and  soil,  and  over  every 
field,  whether  inclosed  or  open. 

Before  the  subject  of  fungi  is  dismissed,  it  may  be  proper  to 
allude  to  the  influence  which  the  barberry  bush  is  said  to  possess, 
of  producing  a  most  noxious  effect  upon  corn,  and  particularly 
upon  wheat  and  oats.  This  has  long  been  asserted,  and  has  rt- 
ccntly  been  confirmed  by  additional  evidence.     In  Mr  Young's 
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Report  of  Esset,  we  are  told^  Uiat  Mr  Sewell,  on  purchasing  a 
iarra^  and  sowing  whes^  in  one  of  the  fidds,  found  the  crop  mil- 
•dewed  in  two  directiotis;  «nd  asking  a  labourer  if  it  was  subject 
to  tliat  distemper :  ''  Oh !''  replied  the  man,  <<  it  is  in  suek,  and 
suck  a  line^  and  in  that  direction  you  will  find  two  barberry 
JbusheS)  which  always  mildew  some  of  the  wheat  whenever  it  is 
«own."  Mr  Seweli  grubbed  up  the  bushes  from  the  hedge,  and 
afler  that  saw  no  more  mildew. 

in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Cheshire^  it  is  reported,  that  a 
young  plantation  was  fenced,  fer  about  100  yards  in  length,  with 
a  barberry  hedge :  in  consequence  of  which,  three  crops  of  grain 
town  in  its  neighbourhood  were  aftected  with  the  mildew,  whilst 
1^  4;he  corn,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  was  at  least  as  product 
tive  as  usual.  Naturalists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  the , 
effects  produced  by  the  barberry.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  thinks  it 
possible,  that  the  parasitic  fungus  of  the  barberry,  and  that  of 
wheat,  are  one  and  the  same  species,  and  that  the  seed  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  barberry  to  the  corn.  It  certainly  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  barberry  should  have  such  an  effect,  but 
it  is  impossible,  at  the  same  time,  to  resist  such  positive  testi- 
mony. 


I  have  thus  endeavoured,  briefly,  to  state  a  number  of  interest- 
ing facts,  and  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  several  intelligent  au- 
diors  regarding  the  principal  diseases  of  wheat.  On  the  whole, 
it  st^ms  to  me,  that  when  they  do  not  arise  from  any  accident, 
as  lightning  being  lodged,  from  heavy  rains,  or  falling  down  from 
the  lightness  and  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent  weak- 
ness of  the  stem,  when  the  crops  are  not  injured  by.  frost,  or 
burnt  up  by  heat,  those  diseases  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads, — 1.  Mildew ;  2.  Blight ;  and,  3.  Rust. 

MUdeu)  *  is  a  saccharine  gummy  substance,  deposited  on  the 
ears  and  stems  of  plants,  which,  by  stopping  their  perspiration. 


*  The  French  call  mildew,   1.  NieUet  or,  2.  Serein,    NielU  is  defined  in 
Boyer*s  Dictionary,  «*  a  kind  of  fog  or  mist,  which  attaches  itself  to  conn. 
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destroys  the  whole  vegetable.  It  is  well  knoaro,  that  a  tree  would 
perish,  i£  all  its  leaves  and  branches  were  kept  mnrtantly  coreiw 
ed  with  gum;  and  this  dewy  deposition  has  a  similar  effect  oq  the 
ears  and  stems  of  grain* 

Under  the  term  Blight,  may  be  indaded  the  destruction  e^ 
fected  by  insects,  and  the  maggots  from  which  they  are  formed*^ 

Under  the  term  Mu^t,  may  be  included  the  destruction  occa* 
sioned  by  funguses  or  parasitical  plants. 

If  it  were  possible  once  for  naturalists  to  agree  iqpon  the  terms 
they  use,  by  adopting  these,  or  any  other  definitions,  .their  rea- 
sonings would  soon  become  more  distinct  and  condusive* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  whether  any  means  can  be 
thought  of,  either  to  prevent  entirely  these  dreadfiil  diaorders,  or 
to  diminish  the  fatal  consequences  which  result  from  them. 


U.^^On  the  means  of  preventing  the  MUdew^  the  Blight,  and  tk§ 

Rust  in  Wheat. 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  diseases  of  wheat  are  owing  to 
the  soil,-— to  the  seasons, — to  atiijospheric  influence,-— or  to  cir- 
cumstances which  the  power  of  man  cannot  controul ;  consequent- 
ly that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  out  for  any  preventive  or  cure.  Such 
ideas  cannot  be  too  ioudly  reprobated.  Upon  the  same  principle, 
we  ought  never  to  attempt  to  cure  the  diseases  to  which  the  hu- 
man bpecies  are  liable,  or  to  think  of  preventing  them  by  inocu- 


mhen  the  grain  or  pickle  is  forming,  and  renders  it  black."  Serein^  **  a  damp- 
ish or  unwholesome  vapour,  that  falls  after  sunset  in  hot  countries ;  a  sort 
•f  mildew."  RoveUe^  or  rust,  is  described  as  a  malady  *'  that  attacks  the 
stalks  and  leaves  of  various  plants,"  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Latin 
rubigo, 

*  Tull  says,  that  wheat  is  blighted  at  two  seasons ;  one  when  in  blossom, 
and  then  its  generation  is  prev«  nted,  and  many  of  the  husks  are  empty  in 
the  ear,  the  grains  not  being  impregnated. 

Secondly,  wheat  is  blighted,  when  the  grains  are  brought  to  the  time  of 
their  maturity,  but  are  light,  and  of  little  value  for  making  of  bread,  be- 
cause they  are  not  well  filled  with  flour. 


ktion  or  other  precautions*.  Man  was  endowed  with  thought, 
£6r  the  purpose  of  examination  and  enquiry ;  and  if  he  makes  a 
proper  use  of  the  powers  which  Providence  has  bestowed  up9n 
him^  there  is  nothing  essential  for  his  subsistence  and  comfort 
which  he  may  not  obtain. 

T  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  vari' 
OU8  means  for  preventing,  or  diminishing  those  disorders,  so  fatal 
to  this  important  production.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell 
iipon  such  remedies,  as  burning  straw  and  weeds  in  a  serene 
night;  sticking  up  branches  of  laurel,  and  other  shrubs  of  the 
same  sort ;  sprinkling  the  corn  with  tobacco,  or  with  pepper ; 
strewing  among  the  corn  woollen  rags,  steeped  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  salt  of  tartar,  or  of  sea-salt,  or  good  white-wine  vinegar  f, 
and  other  plans  of  a  similar  nature,  which  would  be  too  trouble- 
some and  expensive,  were  they  even  to  be  successful.  The  re- 
medies which  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  are  as  follow.  1. 
Cultivating  those  sorts  of  wheat,  the  hardest  in  point  of  quality, 
and  the  least  liable  to  disease;  2.  Sowing  the  wheat  earlier  than 
usual:  3.  Introducing  earlier  varieties:  4.  Giving  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  seed :  5.  Draining  lands  apt  to  be  wet :  6.  Rolling 
and  treading  the  soil  after  sowing :  7.  Using  saline  manures :  B. 
Improving  the  course  of  crops :  9.  Changing  the  seed,  by  fresh 
importations  from  foreign  countries:  10.  Extirpating  diseased 
stalks  or  blades  early  in  the  season ;  and,  11.  If  the  crop  is  de- 
cidedly affected,  instantly  cutting  it  down.  By  one  or  other  o€ 
these  means,  and  the  improvements  which  may  be  effected  ia 
them,  by  the  observations  of  ingenious  naturalists,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  intelligent  farmers,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the  dis- 


*  On  the  same  principle,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  smut 
in  wheat,  by  picklinjf  the  seed.  It  is  said,  how  can  we  prevent  our  wheat 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  rye  sown  among  wheat  is  found  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  ;  for  the 
rye  grows  above  the  wheat,  with  a  rough  bending  head,  hangs  over  it,  and 
protects  the  earth,  and  the  plants  growing  thereon,  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun 

f  See  the  plans  mentioned  in  MiU*6  Husbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  41S. 
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eases  of  wheat  roight,Mn  a  great  measure,  be  totally  subdued,  or 
their  effects  so  counteracted^  that  they  would  not  be  felt  as  a 
national  calamity. 

1.  Sorts  of  Wheat,-^ln  a  plant  of  which  there  are  such  a  num- 
ber of  varieties,  as  is  the  case  in  wheat,  it  is  evident,  that  there 
must  be  some  distinguished  by  peculiar  properties,  and  conse- 
quently less  liable  to  accidents  or  disease.  This  is  a  point  which 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated,  but  which  will  require 
the  particular  attention  of  the  naturalist,  and  of  the  farmer.  It 
may  be  proper,  in  the  interim,  to  state,  1.  The  sorts  already 
known,  which  are  considered  to  be  the  most  liable  to  disease ; 
and,  2.  Those  which  are  the  most  likely  to  be  exempted  from  it. 

1.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  white  wheats  are  ten* 
derer,  and  more  delicate,  than  the  red ;  and  the  latter,  in  parti- 
cular, is  less  liable  to  destruction  by  insects.  The  result  of  a 
careful  examination,  in  the  same  field,  of  a  certain  number  of 
ears,  grain  by  grain,  without  selection,  was,  that  the  white  wheat 
was  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  2J  grains  to  an  ear,  and  the  red  at 
the  rate  of  only  1  ^  *^.  At  the  same  time,  Tull  and  others  i^com* 
mended  the  white  cone  wheat,  as  the  best  kind  for  sowing  in 
fields  subject  to  the  blight,  the  stalks  not  being  hollow,  like  that 
of  common  wheat,  but  full  of  pith,  like  a  rush,  through  which  the 
grain  may  draw  its  nourishment,  independent  of  the  outer  part 
of  the  stalk.  I  understand,  from  most  respectable  authority,  that 
in  Worcestershire,  they  sew  a  species  of  cone  wheat,  which  they 
had  originally  from  Courland,  and  which  is  not  liable  to  be  spoil- 
ed by  bad  weather. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  chaff,  it  would  appear,  that  the  thin- chaffed 
are  much  less  liable  to  the  mildew  than  the  thick-chaffed  ears; 
and  an  intelligent  farmer  in  East-Lothian  states,  that  those  with 


•  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Sooiety,  vol.  iv.  p.  237.  Mr  Hall,  near 
Beverly  in  Yorkshire,  observes,  that  the  white  wheat  suffers  much  more 
than  the  red,  and  that  in  varied  situations,  and  diffbrent  fields,  where  the  red 

« 

and  the  white  had  exactly  the  same  management.     Where  the  soil  was  the 
same,  the  white  universally  suffered  most. — App.  p.  3. 
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a  smooth  chaff,  do  not  absorb  or  retaia  much  moisture,  and  thus 
escape  the  mildew  in  the  ear ;  adding,  that  if  the  thick*chafied 
wheats  had  been  in  use,  the  crops  would  have  been  good  for  no«^ 
thing.  Mr  Trotter  of  West-Lothian  also  observes,  that  the  thin* 
cbafted  wheats,  are  less  subject  to  mildew,  blight,  &c,  than  the 
woolly-eared  or  thin  chaffed-sorts.  , 

A  variety  of  red  wheats  known  by  the  name  of  Creeping  Wheat ^^ 
has  of  late  been  raised  in  the  counties  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweedy 
It  was  imported  from  Yorkshire,  where  it  was  cultivated  with 
success,  on  a  poor  sandy  soil.  It  is  chiefly  prized  for  its  hardy 
nature,  resisting  well  the  effects  of  frost,  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth,  being  less  liable,  than  any  other  sort,  to  be  thrown  out 
in  spring,  and  yielding  greater  returns  in  poor  soils.  Above  all, 
it  has  been  found  less  liable  to  the  mildew,  in  districts  where  that/ 
disease  has  greatly  prevailed;  and  some  farmers  in  Berwickshire 
now  sow  no  other  sort  either  in  winter  or  in  spring.  It  is  report- 
ed from  East-Lothian,  that  it  produced  double  the  quantity,  com- 
pared to  the  ordinary  sort,  though  the  latter  was  dunged,  whilst 
the  other  received  only  a  dressing  of  lime.  The  straw  of  the 
creeping  wheat  was,  in  one  instance,  partially  mildewed,  but  the 
ear  was  not  affected.  It  possesses  a  visible  property  of  collapsings 
or  creeping  together  in  cold  weather,  in  the  spring,  which  per- 
haps may  prevent  insects  from  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  ear. 
In  regard  to  spring  or  summer  wheat,  its  exemption  from  the 
mildew  is  proved  by  most  satisfactory  evidence. 

ft.  Early  Sowing, — This  practice,  as  a  preventive  against  tha 
mildew,  has  been  recommended  above  a  century  ago,  in  the  fol- 
lowing strong  terms :  "  The  sowing  of  wheat  early,  hath  been 
esteemed,  and  doubtless  is,  the  best  remedy  against  mildetvSf  by 
which  means  the  wheat  will  be  filled  in  the  ear  before  they  &11, 
and  your  increase  will  be  much  more :  As,  for  curiosity's  sake, 
wheat  was  sown  in  all  the  months  of  the  year:  That  sown  in  July, 
produced  such  an  increase,  that  is  almost  incredible  */' 


*  WorIidge*8  Systema  Agriculturae,   one  vol.  folio,  printed  anno  1681, 
p.  210. 
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In  coafirmation  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  stated^  that  the  crops  in 
England^  at  least  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  were  formerly  reap- 
ed much  earlier  than  at  present,  the  wheat  harvest  being  gene- 
rally over  in  the  month  of  July,  cmd  that  the  mildew  was  then  toi- 
knffwn  ♦. 

In  the  year  1785^  the  Earl  of  Orford  tried  the  following  expe* 
riment:  He  sowed  about  eight  acres  with  wheat,  as  early  as 
May,  and  he  resolved  to  let  it  stand  as  a  crop  for  the  ensuing 
year.  It  was  thrice  fed  off  with  sheep,  before  the  ensuing  Christ* 
mas:-— the  ground  then  seemed  so  bare^  that  four  of  the  acres 
were  ploughed  up,  on  the  supposition  that  the  plaota  had  entinely 
perished;  but  two  acres  were  left,  which,  in  July,  1786,  ykided 
a  crop  as  productive  as  any  in  the  neighbourhood  f . 

Mr  Claude  Scott^  whose  attention  to  every  particular  conned* 
ed  with  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  so  well  known,  in  a 
communication  to  the  author,  observes,  upon  this  branch  of  tiie 
enquiry^  that  early  sowing  is  the  best  preservative  against  mil* 
dew.  He  thinks  so,  partly  from  his  own  experience^  and  partly 
from  that  of  others.  He  remembers,  too,  that  many  years  ago, 
a  very  judicious  and  experienced  farmer  in  Essex^  had  his  crops 
of  wheat  mildewed  for  many  successive  years.  It  happened  that 
he  had  adopted  a  system  of  growing  wheat  afler  beans,  which 
was  not  the  custom  of  his  neighbours ;  it  was  therefore  always 
very  late  in  the  season  before  he  could  sow  his  wheat.  It  occurred 
to  him^  that  the  late  sowing  might  be  the  cause  of  his  crops  be- 
ing so  subject  to  mildew ;  he  therefore  determined  to  alter  his 
system.  He  sowed  wheat  upon  his  clover  leys,  or  after  a  fallow, 
which  enabled  him  to  put  it  in  very  early.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  had  no  more  mildew,  Mr  Western,  so  intelligent  in  all 
questions  connected  with  agriculture,  has  conceived  the  same 
idea,  and  thinks  that  earlt/  sowing  is  the  best  preventive.  One  of 
.Mr  Scott^s  neighbours  in  Kent  thinks  the  same,  and  always  sows 
early.  His  wheat  this  year  (except  in  one  field  that  was  sofra 
late)  has  escaped  the  mildew. 


•  Communicatiopa  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.  v.  p.  202. 
-f  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  viii.  p.  191. 
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I  am  inibrmed  by  a  friend  in  Devonghire,  that,  from  the  year 
1798  to  the  present  time^  the  early-sown  wheats,  particularly  in 
the  South  Hams,  have  always  proved  the  best,  and  that  the  crops 
c£  this  year,  sown  before  the  20th  of  November,  have  turned  out 
good,  whilst  those  sown  in  spring  have  been  mildewed. 

The  opinion  of  Tull  is  also  in  favour  of  early  sowing  * ;  and 
.various  communications  which  I  have  received  from  Roxburgh- 
«bire,  and  from  Kent,  are  in  favour  of  the  same  practice.  In 
America,  also,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  other  remedy  but  to 
iow  early ;  by  means  o£  which^  the  plant  is  rendere4  more  vigor- 
ims  in  the  season  of  the  mildew. 

The  advantages  of  sowing  early  are  three*  1.  By  means  of 
€arly  sowing,  the  wheat  may  escape  those  great  and  sudden  tran- 
•ilions  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  which  are  the 
principal  agents  in  causing  the  mischief;  for  those  transitions 
•lure  most  likely  to  happen,  when  the  summer  is  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced. 2.  The  mildew,  also,  is  more  likely  to  affect  the  late- 
■own  wheals,  because  they  are  often  in  a  green  state,  in  the 
month  of  August,  consequently  more  ftdl  of  sap,  and  hence  more 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  frosts,  which  occasionally  take  place 
at  that  season  of  the  year.  3.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  many  in- 
telligent  farmers,  that  the  maggot  or  insect  does  most  mischief 
to  the  kte^own  wheats ;  whilst  the  early-sown  receive  little  or 
AO  injury :  And  this  is  extremely  probable  ;  for  if  the  grain  has 
arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  hardness  and  consistency,  (which 
may  be  the  case  with  the  early-sown,  and  not  the  late-sown 
wheats),  before  the  insects  make  their  appearance,  they  cannot 
do  it  any  material  mischief  f. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  early  sowing  is  not  at- 
tended with  some  disadvantages,  whidh,  in  the  opinion  of  some^ 
outweigh  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  vegetable  pas- 
ture, or  nourishment  in  the  soil,  it  is  said,  is  exhausted  by  the 
stalky  before  the  formation  of  the  grain  or  pickle  commences ;  in 


*  Horse-hoeing  Hnsbandry,  p.  147. 

f  Tnuis«cti9ns  of  the  loimean  Society,  voL  ill.  p.  247. 
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consequences  of  which^  after  having  been  accustomed  m  Scot- 
land to  sow  wheat  as  early  as  August,  they  gave  it  up,  finding 
that  the  crops,  though  bulky,  were  deceitful  *,  But  the  questiott 
is,  did  the  wheat  escape  the  mildew  >  for  it  is  better  to  have  a 
bulky,  but  deceitful  crop,  than  none  at  all,  which  is  unfoctunate* 
ly  the  case  with  many  farmers  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
this  year. 

It  is  also  said,  that  the  early-sown  wheats  are  apt  to  be  ii\}arod 
by  spring  frosts ;  and  it  is  evident  that  may  be  the  case,  if  they 
are  bulky,  and  full  of^  sap,  and  if  the  crop  has  net  been  Jed  eff^ 
sheep^  which  plan  ought  always  to  be  adopted,  when  the  wheat, 
grows  too  luxuriantly,  and  becomes  Moinier  proud  as  it  is  ealled. 
I  know  well,  that  Tull  condemns  that  practice,  and  contends 
that  it  makes  the  straw  weak,  and  the  ears  light,  that  it  retards 
the  time  of  blossoming,  and  that  it  produces  only  a  second  crop, 
which  is  always  weaker  than  the  first  would  have  b^en  f .  The 
question,  however,  still  recurs.  Does  early  sowing,  accompanied 
with  sheep-feeding,  prevent  the  mildew  ?  for  it  is  infinitely  bat» 
ter  to  have  light  ears,  and  a  good  crop  of  straw,  than  U^  have  a 
crop  totally  useless. 

3.  Introducing  earlier  Varieties, — As  sowing  early  is  certainly 
attended  with  some  disadvantages,  it  would  be  extremely  mate- 
rial to  procure  a  sort  of  wheat,  either  from  some  foreign  coun* 
try,  or  by  selection  at  home,  that  would  ripen  early,  without  be- 
ing sown  much  sooner  than  at  present.  For  that  purpose,  the 
skilful  and  industrious  farmer,  might  select  the  ears  that  ripen 
earliest,  and  should  increase  the  quantity  by  degrees.  Nature 
produces  varieties  of  species  of  the  same  genius  ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  man  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  circumstance.  This 
plan  has  been  often  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  farmer, 
and  in  this  particular  case,  ought  perhaps  to  be  encouraged  by 
public  premiums. 


•  Dickson's  Husbandry.     Virgil  in  his  Georgics  also  makes  the  same  ob' 
jiervatlon* 

•j-  Horse- hoeing  Husbandry,  p.  IIS. 
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4»  Proper  QuantiU/i  qfseed.^^It  is  contended  bj  some,  that 
•arly  sowing,  and  much  seed,  is  some  security  against  the  mildew* 
Others  assert,  that  thin  and  poor  crops  are  in  general  the  least 
affected  by  n^ildew.  According  to  the  experience  of  this  year, 
the  thickest  and  strongest  crops  have  suffered  more  than  those 
that  were  thin  upon  the  ground.  On  the  whole,  it  has  been  ab- 
aerved^  that  a  moderate  thickness  of  the  crop»  upon  all  soils  fit 
for  wheat,  is  to  be  preferred,  neither  too  thin  nor  too  thick.  In 
regard  to  thin  sowing,  it  is  stated,  that  a  farmer  who  dungs  high, 
grows  many  green  crops  together,  and  sows  very* thin,  (only  1  jf 
bushel  per  acre),  has  his  wheat  always  mildewed,  though  hi» 
neighbours'  crops  are  exempted. 

5.  Draining. — It  is  reported  by  one  of  my  correspondents,  as 
the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  that  the 
earth,  during  the  last  summer  and  autumn,  was  completely  filled 
with  water ;  by  means  of  which,  he  conceives,  that  the  root»  of 
the  wheat  were  so  overmoistened,  as  to  occasion  a  check  or  de- 
cay  in  the  whole  stalk ;  and  the  straw  being  thus  injured,  it  was 
incapable  of  bringing  the  ear  to  maturity.  It  is  also  observed^ 
that  the  mildew  generally  prevails  in  the  lowest  and  dampest 
pan  of  the  field ;  and  that  lands  having  a  clayey  bottom,  and  a 
moist,  or  rather  heavy  surface,  are  particularly  subject  to  this 
disease*  Indeed,,  some  imagine,  that  even  sowing  when  the  land 
is  in  a  wet  state,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  tlie  plant,  and  to  pro- 
duce mildew.. 

To  prevent  this  source  of  disease,  a  thorough  draining  of  the 
I^nd  is  absolutely  necessary,  on  the  principle  of  what  is  called  in 
Essex  and  Herefordshire,  Land-ditching.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  describe  that  process,  but  it  is  fully  detailied  in  the  Agricultural 
Reports  of  those  two  counties,  and  in  a  valuable  Treatise  on  the 
Draining  of  Land,,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  by  Mr  Johnstone.  It  is  evident  that  it  b  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  to  sow  the  seed  when  the  land  is  in  a  dry  state, 
and  to  have  drains  in  every  direction^  by  which  any  superfluous 
moisture  may  be  taken  away,  whilst  the  crop  is  growing.  The 
mischievous  eftects  of  heavy  rains,  may  thus*  in  a  great  measilre 
be  counteracted^  ^ 

VOL.  II.  k 
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6.  iRolliitg  and  Treading."^!  had  recently  an  t^portamty  of 
seeing  an  anonymous  publication,  dated  27th  October  1B0B»  ne- 
com  mending  rolling  and  treading,  as  a  preventive  of  the  mfldeir. 
llie  author  quotes  an  old  proverb  in  support  of  his  doctrine, 
**  Tread  the  wheat  in^  in  muck ;  and  barley  in  dust  {'"*  and  lie 
states  it  as  his  opinion^  that  if  all  the  land,  he  the  soil  what  it  may^ 
were  trodden  with  a  troop  of  horse,  or  a  drove  of  cattle,  afttfr 
being  sown  with  wheat,  there  would  scarcely  be  such  a  thing  ai 
the  mildew  knpwn.  In  proof  of  that  assMion^  he  states,  HMX 
part  of  a  field  that  was  trodden  like  a  highway,  produced  an  ex- 
cellent crop,  (thirty-two  bushels  per  acre  weighing  63  lbs.  a 
bushel),  whilst  the  land  that  was  left  as  light  -as  possible  '^ifVit 
mildewed. 

He  mentions^  that  a  farmer  who  keeps  BOO  pTgs^  has  gretOStf 
improved  his  wheat  crops,  by  treading  them  in  by  his  pigs,  tt 
they  do  it  most  effectually,  from  their  weight,  and  the  smaJhMtt 
of  their  feet.  He  attributes  the  destruction  of  crops  of  wheAt,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  furrows  beinjg  left  hollow;  in  conseqiieMi^ 
of  which^  the  crop  is  apt  to  die  away  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

As  an  additional  proot^  he  adds,  that,  in  a  teld  of  nine  acrfifr 
of  clover-stubble,  sown  witl)  wheat,  the  plants  all  died  during 
the  spring,  excepting  the  head-land^  which  the  horses  had  trodden 
much  in  turning,  which  produced  as  fine  a  crop  as  any  in  the 
country.  He  considers  treading  as  infinitely  superior  to  rollings 
as  the  latter  leaves  the  land  with  a  level  surface,  against  the  win- 
ter, which  often  blisters  after  frosty  weather,  and  rises  up,  bring* 
ing  the  roots  of  the  wheat  out  of  the  ground. 

It  is  certain  that  treading,  by  consolidating  the  soil,  is  founS 
to  be  a  useful  practice  in  husbandry  :  it  may  have  the  effect  alsa 
of  destroying  the  larvae  of  insects,  and  of  preventing  their  har^ 
bouring  in  the  soil.  It  would  require,  however,  many  additional 
experiments  to  satisfy  the  public,  that  treading  alone,  was  w)  ef- 
fectual a  preventive  against  the  mildew  as  this  author  imagines* 
If  it  were,  machines  might  easily  be  invented  that  would  answer 
the  purpose  effectually,  or  horses  might  be  furnished  with  broad 
and  heavy  sh^es,  in  form  resembling  those  used  on  mossy  land^ 


tft  €astle4)ead1n  Lancashire,  iff  which  a  descriptioa  is.  gi^en  in 
tke  Conpfffiimicafcions  to  the  Board  ol*  Agriculture. 

7.  SuHne  Mannres,-^-^!  was  accideiilally  iMfonued,  dmt  there 
wm  a  "field  m  Beririckshn'e,  cotMinilig  about  sixteen  acres  of  a 
H^  -dry  fitmnp  aoil,  the  eixpositioii  and  elevation  of  which  w«re 
ii«ar]^  siwHar,  amd  that  ajheut  five  acres  of  it  were  manured  with 
sea-wcife,  which  'ptttt  retaiined  a  considerably  healthier  cobur 
tlffHi  the  rest  of  the  ^Ifi,  and  that  the  produce  was  estimated  to 
be  about  one-third  better,  quantity  of  produce^  and  the  qualit]r 
of  the  gr»n,  %oth  ^oncridered ;  Uiough  the  reA  €f£  the  field  was 
pm¥fy  wanm'ei  with  time,  and  partly  with  dung.    I  was  thence 
led,  tn  tihe  ^course  oCmy  enquiries,  to  {lajr  paiticular  attention  to 
the  ^effects  t:^  saline  mantires,  as  a  preventit>e  against  the  mildew* 
ft  evidently  appeared,  in  the  course  of  my  enquires,  that  idl 
tlhng  the  coast  ai  ¥o)(4eshire,  OurhimH  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wickshire^ East-Lothian,  and  Fife,  the  vicinity  of  the  aea  has  «i« 
tiher  hitnlered  ifie  miklew  altogethor,  or  prevented  any  material 
iiiftiiy  fVotti  It.    By  a  ^omaHinication  from  Sussex,  however,  I 
was  itrformed,  on  tihe  most  f«9peetable  authority,  that  the  sea- 
coast  there  is  not  exempted ;  bat  that  this  is  to  hieattnhuted  to 
ffacSr  tftfer-manuring  v/itk  tlhngf  in  consequcmce  of  which,  a  field 
was  completely  mildewed,  at  the  very  gates  of  Dunbar,  a  sea* 
pDtt  town  xm  ^east  coast  etf  Scotland,  whilst  all  ihe  neighbour- 
ing; ^dBAriet  was  ^xanpled. 

If  tSie  tea  «ir  is  of  ose,  A;  is  most  probuMy  owing  to  the  srihie 
pm^fcfct  tX  wliich  ft  H  Mi,  and  w4iich  it  has  deposited  on  the 
fwrth  adjdhnnrg  to  the  i^ore^  in  the  Otfccossion  of  many  yean. 
Hence  the  grass  on  the  8ea«coast  is  always  finer  than  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country ;  and  it  is  well  knowoi  it  is  wholesomer  food 
for  all  domesticated  animals. 

in  •order  to  asoertaio  the  leftct  of  aalt  on  vegetables,  let  us 
voncMet  the  adhnnii^gvs  derived  hota  the  use  of  it  to  the  aoi. 
na)  cresltion.  it  rettainly  affords  no  khid  of  nourfsh«ieiit»  ncv 
will  it  digest,  for  it  passes, unaltered  through  all  the  strainers  of 
tl^  human  body;  but  as  the  celebrated  Haller  justly  oteerVes, 
it  U  of  use,  by  atimabtiof  the  secretions,  by  pro^lOtln|^  a  iVee 
parsfifratioii,  and  by  presondnf  bodias  from  oorruptiba  and  pu* 
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tretcencj.  In  these  respects  vegetables  may  derive  bcne^t  fhms 
a  moderate  quantity  of  it^  as  well  as  animals.  If  the  dews,  by 
the  clamminess  of  their  nature^  cheek  the  perspiration  of  plants, 
salt  is  likely  to  vestore  it ;  for  persons  who  have  a  clammy  skin^ 
owing  to  their  abstaining  from  the  use  of  salt,  have  their  perspi* 
ration  restored,  when  they  return  to  the  use  of  that  article.  It 
is  weU  known,  that  when  the  mildew  attacks  wheat,  the  straw 
becomes  perfectly  rottea;  nothing  but  salt  thed  can  prevent  that 
corruption  *. 

If  the  diseases  to  which  plants  are  liable  are  produced  by  in* 
Sects,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  salt,  used  in  a  judicious  man- 
ner, would  render  the  juices  of  the  plants  too  acrid  for  them* 

Sea-ware,  and  other  saline  manures,  might  also  have  a  tenden- 
ey  to  strengthen  the  plant;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  plant! 
in  full  heakh,  are  better  qualified  to  resist  disease,  than  whea 
they  are  in  a  weakly  and  debilitated  state. 

Such  were  the  reasonings  in  favour  of  the  advantages  of  saline 
manures,  When  fortunately  some  facts  were  transmitted  to  me 
by  a  respectable  friend,  Davies  Giddy^  Esq.  member  for  Bodmin 
in  Cornwall,  which  strongly  corroborate  that  idea.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  Mr  Giddy's  letter,^  dated  the  24th  Novem- 
ber 1 80a. 

*'  Mr  Henry  Sickler  of  Gwinear  near  Hoyle-Marazyon,  Corn- 
wall, has  written  to  me  to  the  following  effect :— -*  You  know 
when  I  took  Trenearth,  it  was  entirely  spent.  The  first  thing  I 
did  was^  to  go  over  it  with  turnips.  The  manure  was  twenty  five 
bushels  of  salt,  of  84  lb.  each,  per  acre  f .     Wheat  followed ;  and 


*  Darwin  considers  salt  as  a  stimulus  which  possesses  no  nourishment,  but 
may  incite  the  vegetable  absorbent  vessels  into  greater  action :  it  may,  in  a 
certain  quantity,  increase  their  growth,  by  their  taking  up  more  nourish- 
ment in  a  fi^iven  time,  and  performing  their  circulations  and  secretions  with 
greater  energy.  In  a  greater  quantity,  its  stimulus  may  be  so  great  as  t» 
act  as  an  immediate  poison  on  vegetables,  and  destroy  the  motions  of  the 
vessels,  by  exhausting  their  irritability.     Phytologia,  p.  336 

-|-  Reruse-salt,  disposed  of  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  measured  by  a 

bushel,  cpBtaihihg  Si'lbs.  or  S-lth  of  the  great  «wt.     Mr  Sickler,  however, 

vieans  the  Coroi«h  acre,  whioh.  exceeds  the  English  statute  acre,  in  the  pre- 
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I  never  had  «  nraty  straw,  when  the  ground  ^as  so  managed. 
One  field  of  six  acres,  that  was  not  worn  out  so  much  as  the  rest^ 
I  put  into  peas,  followed  by  wheat:  the  crop  rusted  so  badly, 
tiiat  I  had  not  five  bushels  on' an  acre,  and  the  sample  was  a  very 
1>ad  one.  Next,  turnips  on  the  wheat,  a  rich  stubble,  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  salt,  succeeded  by  wheat,  a  very  heavy  crop;— 
no  appearance  of  rust  This  fieM,  in  my  course  of  xsrops,  has 
since  been  three  times  in  wheat,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  rust ;  nor  have  I  found  a  rusty  straw  in  any  of  the  fields  malted 
for  turnips,  whilst  on  the  lands  of  Coswinsawsen,  which  were  not 
tuilted,  some  have  appeared.  It  never  occurred  to  me,  that  salt 
prevented  the  rust,  until  I  saw  your  letter ;  but  now  it  strikes 
me  very  forcibly,  that  salt  prevents  its  appearance. — ^I  should  be 
"▼ciy  glad  if  I  could  speak  more  fully  to  the  subject.  This  is  aH 
I  know  at  present ;  but  I  am  determined  to  try  some  new  expe- 
riments for  a  wheat  crop/ 

*'  It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  sa!t  used  by  Mr  Siclder  was 
previously  employed  in  curing  pilchards,  and  therefore  probably 
contains  some  eil.  Refuse^salt  from  the  pilchard  fishery  is  com« 
pletely  free  from  duty.** 

Mr  Sickler  informs  me,  that  the  soil  he  cultivates  is  a  strong 
brown  earth,  on  a  free  working  clay,  nearly  like  marie,  good  wheat 
land,  and  carries  heavy  crops  of  barley  and  oats.  He  had  farmed 
the  estate,  in  December  1^08,  above  seventeen  years.  It  was 
ipent  with  tillage  when'  he  took  it,  and  all  the  straw  had  been 
carried  off  from  it  for  a  number  of  years.  He  went  over  it  first 
with  turnips,  winter  fallow,  twice  ploughed  in  May,  sown  with  25 
bushels  of  salt,  of  84  lbs.  each  bushel  per  acre,  about  a  fortnight 
before  the  turnips  were  sown.  This  was  his  practice,  until  he 
went  overall  the  estate,  except  one  field,  above  mentioned,  whidi 
he  put  into  wheat,  without  turnips  or  salt,  and  which  was  mil- 
dewed*    Since  that  time,  his  course  of  crops  is,  first  wheat,  then 


9e 


^portion  of  144  to  121,  or  very  nearly  85  to  21,  or  6  to  5.  The  quantity  of 
refus^salt,  therefore,  used  per  acre,  Is  31  i  budiels,  of  56  lbs.  weight,  or 
176iibi.  of  lalt  to  eadi  sUtute  acre. 
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turnips  on  the  wheat  stubble  the  fbllowioi^  amQmer«  tbmtbarkjj 
with  seeds  for  three^  four,  or  fiye  years»  before  bcealung  ufiagMi 
for  wheat. 

The  practice  was  first  introduced  by  himself^  but  it  i«  ii#w  b^ 
come  more  generaL  The  kind  of  salt  is  what  has  been^ua^^  t# 
cure  pilchards*.  The  price^  when  first  used,  was.  6d.  per  buaheL; 
but  now  it  is  from  9d.  to  Is.,  since  there  la  a  greater  demand 
for  it.  Some  of  it  they  lay  on  the  fish  twice«r  which  ia  not  aa  va- 
luable as  that  which  is  used  but  once»  as  there  is  more  of  Ibe 
strength  of  it  spent  on  the  fish.  It  makes  from  Id.  to  d<L  •> 
bushel  di&rence  on  the  price.  There  is  no  duty  on  thia  salt.  It 
ia  bought  at  horne^  for  about  2s»  pew  bushel  by  the  fiah-ciiKEa; 
but  the  greater  part  import  their  salt  froai  Liverpoolii  at  which 
place  it  does  not  cost  them  more  than  from  9d»  U>  Is.  per  bush- 
el \  Afler  it  is  done  for  curing  fish,  an  oBcex  ftYaaainfia,  apd 
condemns  it,  and  then  the  owners  sell^  it  fiar  manure.  Befoca  it 
was  made  use  of  in  this  way,  they  used  to  throw  it  ia  the  sea. 
The  crops^  under  this  system,  are  equal  to  any  dung  crofu  The 
turnips  are  both  drilled  and  broadcast*  The  latter  ia  tfuco,,  and 
the  former  three  times  hoed.  The  drill  has  been  used  by  one 
farmer  for  these  two  years  past,  and  will  soon  come  ittlo  more 
general  use,  as  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  broadcast. 

The  benefit  of  this  manure  is  very  great,  and  dung  can  be  safe* 
ly  used  aflerwards,  without  occasioning  mildew.  Mr  Sickler 
tried  it  for  a  corn  crop,  but  does  not  think  that  it  has  so  good  an 
effect  for  that  crop,  as  when  mixed  with  dung,  earth,  and  saud. 
The  efiects  .of  it,  on  the  clover,  however,  in  the  barley  stubble, 
is  astonishing.  Some  of  his  land  he  has  not  salted  these  sevea 
years,  but  he  can  plainly  see  the  effects  of  it,  in  the  grasa  and 
corn,  till  this  time.  Some  of  th^  land  that  was  not  worth.  5$,  per 


•  Rock-salt  at  the  pit  costs  only  3Jd.  per  bushel,  of  65 lbs.,  and  white 
salt,  at  the  works  in  Cheshire,  only  6d.  per  bushel,  56 lbs.  Duty-free 
fishery-salt,  at  Leitfa,  is  only  Is.  2d.  per  bushel,  and  large  ground  ditto^  la., 
and  11  id.;  so  that  the  expence  of  salt  as  manure*  if  frtx  from  duty^  la  no 
obstacle  to  its  use,  as  it  would  not  exceed  from  30  s.  to  L3per  acre. 


a^re^  v^hfn  b^  fint  took  it,  has  carried,  this  last  harvest,  (the 
tl^jcd  ^r:9f»  wilbojut  any  mAouxe  for  ^ther  of  them,)  ibi;|y-eigUl 
Winchester  bushels  of  barley  per  acre ;  and  as  a  pvoof  of  tl^iO;  im^ 
pcpyem^t  of  Ihia  e^ate^^  it  is  naw  let  for  Lm130  per  aunttm, 
thoMgb  Mr  Sickler  rented  it  Har  14.50 ;  and^  when  he.  loel^  it,  apr 
persjOB  would  give  aoy  Ibhpg  for  it.  The  piropnetor  kept  it  ux^ 
U^nd  one  year,  iip\  whi.cb  time  he  pubjtf hed  it,  foiM*  times,  |o  be^ 
let»  and  no  person  extended  the  survey*  Kotwithataoding  the  iu% 
ceease  of  rent«  he  believes  that  any  m^  wo^M  do  ^e^J  ^"^  ^ 
iX  i  and  he  is  cojavieqed,  that  the  increase  in  y^lue  i&  owing  c^ief^ 
ly  to  the  above  management  He  nevei?  uses  dung  for  wheat, 
bu^  ^.enda  it  afi  for  ptotatoes  and  topipdressiDig.-«-Never  h^A  ^ny 
mildew  on  the  kmd  that  had  been  salted  for  turnips,  but  has  ha4 
it  in  land  that  was  never  salted. 

The  salt  haa  been  found  to  be  i|n  effectual  preventive  against 
the  mQdewt  whilst  the  neigbbouring  fielda  ase  subject  to  th^t  dis^ 
ease,  {pdeed  tbo  mildew  ia  very  in^jurious  to  aome  estates  ^ij^ 
'that  neighhourhoodt  bMt  not  with  turj^p  farmers.  Mr  Sicklef 
haa  enquired  at  some  of  them,  tliat  b^^ve  been  in  the  habit  9f  sow«> 
ing  salt  for  turnips,  ac4^  they  all  agree,  that  tbey  never  had  any 
mildew^  wb^re  they  have  sown  salt  fiir  that  crop;,  but,  befbvf^ 
they  v^re  greatly  affected  by  it.  The  good  effecta  of  salt  ia  ex* 
periencedi^  on  strongs  as  well  as  light  soils.  It  baa  never  be^ 
tried  with  potatoes,  for,  as  sea^weed  always  makes  the  potatoes 
waxy,  it  was  thought  that  salt  would  ha^w  the  same  eflect. 

Mr  Sickler  is  of  opinion,  that  salt  ia  calculatedyor  universal  ap^ 
pUccUioH  i  and,  so  far  as  his  experience  extends,  he  thinks  thi|t 
there  is  no  greater  improver  of  land. 

What  9  pity,  that  the  duty  upon  salt  should  intecfere  with 
such  a  source  of  beneficial  iuiptovement ! 

The  advantage  of  salt,  as  a  manure  in  general,  has  been  long 
known  in  Cheshire.  Lord  Crewe  informs  me,  on  his  own  expe- 
rience^ that  it  is  of  great  use  in  fallows,  and  that  it  was  fertnerly 
much  us^d,  but  that  it  has  now  gone  into  disuse,  as  it  cannot  now 
be  had  for  less  than  17s.  per  bushel  of  56 lbs.  weight.  He  adds, 
that  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  agriciilture,  if  govern- 
ment would  permit  Uie  refiise-salt,  of  which  such  immense  quan« 
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tities  are  now  thrown  away,  to  be  taken  irom  the  works,  free  from 
duty.  It  18  at  present  of  no  service  whatever  to  the  imniufacto- 
rer,  and  in  fact  an  inconvenience. 

As  to  the  mode  of  applying  salt,  it  would  require  many  expe- 
riments fully  to  determine  that  point.  A  moderate  quantity  may  be 
•own  at  the  same  time  with  the  seed.  If  disease  is  apprefhended,  it 
may  be  again  sown  upon  the  growing  crop,  and  its  effects  ascer* 
tained  on  every  alternate  ridge  *.  The  efficacy,  also,  of  other 
•aline  manures,  ought  to  be  fully  ascertained,  as  sea-ware,  in 
which  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  salt,  as  is  evident  from  the 
kelp  it  produces  ;  also  sea-mud,  in  which  there  must  be  many  sa- 
line particles.  It  should  likewise  be  ascertained,  whether  mildew 
was  ever  known  on  sah-marshes,  and  whether  coal  or  other  ashes 
prevent  it  f . 

In  a  work  of  some  authority,  (Chambers^s  Dictionary,  voce 
Mildew),  it  is  said,  that  lands  which  have  for  many  years  been 
subject  to  mildews,  have  been  cured  of  it,  by  sowing  soot  with 
the  corn,  or  immediately  after  it.     That  idea,  however,  is  fiur 
from  being  ascertained.   Soot,  when  mixed  with  bark  taken  from 
ft  tan-pit,  produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains; 
the  crops  also  are  uniformly  more  free  from  vermin,  and  the 
ground  much  freer  from  weeds,  than  with  manure  taken  from  a 
conrpost  dunghill,  (more  especially  if  the  refuse  of  the  shambles 
make  a  part  of  it) ;  and  it  has  been  found,  that  the  recrements  or 
refuse  of  soot,  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  of  sal  ammoniac, 
is  of  great  use  in  destroying  the  insects  injurious  to  grain,  and 
has  a  most  surprising  effect  in  improving  grass;   producing  a 
much  stronger  crop,  of  a  much  deeper  green,  of  a  longer  and 
broader  leaf,  and  much  superior  to  any  grass  with  the  common 
Manure  of  the  streets,  with  horse  dung  and  farm -yard  dung,  all 


•  'It  may  be  used  on  fellows,  where  the  soil  is  strong,  as  was  formerly 
, practised  in  Cheshire^  or  Mr  Sickler's  plan,  of  using  it  on  turnips,  may  be 
adopted. 

-}-  Darwin,  in  his  Phytologia,  p.  331,  recommends  the  drier  sorts  of  mt- 
mire,  as  coal-ashes,  and  bone-ashes,  as  a  remedy  against  the  mildew,  which 
is  80  often  occasioned  by  damp. 
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viixed  together.  In  a  compost  dunghill  made  with  those  articles, 
•a  number  of  fungi  are  constantly  appearing ;  whereas  there  was 
not  the  least  symptom  of  them  in  a  depot  of  soot,  kept  distinct 
fh>m  other  sorts  of  manure  *. 

If  it  could  be  "ascertained  that  salt^  and  saline  naanures,  in  ge- 
neral, are  an  effectual  preventive  against  the  mildew,  it  certainly' 
would  be  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  hitherto  made  in 
agriculture.  If  the  point  is  once  established,  it  is  probable  that 
a  much  smaller  quantity  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  per 
acre*  may  be  found  sufficient,  and  that  the  duty  will  be  remitted 
on  the  salt,  to  promote  so  important  an  object  as  the  safety  of  our 
crops,  and  the  security  of  our  subsistence-  The  expence  of  salt 
would  Chen  be  no  obstacle  ;  the  price  of  rock-salt  being  at  this 
time,  at  the  pits,  only  3^d.  per  bushel,  of  65  lbs.,  and  the  white 
salt,  at  Liverpool,  only  6d. 

8.  Rotation  of  Crops. — There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  mildew  might  be  greatly  prevented,  by  adopting  a  proper  ro« 
tation  of  t!rops.  Over-manuring  with  dung,  immediately  applied 
to  the  wheat  crop,  is  apt  to  occasion  mildew,  and  it  is  found  an 
ahnost  effectual  remedy,  if  the  dung  is  applied  to  a  smothering 
crop,  as  cole-seed  on  strong  iands,  or  potatoes  on  light  soils.  la 
regard  to  the  former,  we  are  told,  on  respectable  authority,  that 
the  mildew  is  never,  or  scarcely  ever  known,  afler  a  crop  of  cole- 
seed f .  As  to  potatoes,  an  intelligent  farmer  in  West -Lothian 
liad  a  field  sown  with  wheat,  partly  after  summer-fallow,  partly 
-afler  clover  ley,  and  partly  after  potatoes )  the  two  former  were 
mildewed,  whereas  the  part  where  the  potatoes  had  been  sown. 


*  The  experiment,  as  to  the  grass,  was  tried  in  the  parish  of  Corstorphiii^ 
•n  a  clay  and  wet  soil,  ridge  by  ridge  alternately,  with  common  compost 
dung  on  the  one  ridge,  while  the  other  was  sparingly  manured  with  the  re- 
fuse of  the  soot.  If  soot  is  taken  from  a  chimney,  (of  course  it  is  more  caus- 
tic), it  must  have  a  bad  effect,  by  its  superior  burning  quality,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  quicklime  would  have  on  a  thin  soil.  At  the  sal  ammoniac 
workft,  the  refuse  of  soot  is  only  6d.  to  7d.  per  cart-  of  two  horse  draught* 

-|*  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  1.  p.  333. 
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w&frthie  same  on  all  8kle«»  tbt  grtio  more  equal  and  giluin|\  and 
indeed  oaly  about  ooe-ten^h  of  the  uiual  qaaotity  4tAsien%.  lie 
TvQtt&i  ajd«  thU  aio«t  iiDportant  o\mirv9tion^  Tbai  be  baa  aipraj t 
found  wheat  ader  potatoes  a  more  certaiA  crom  and  leiia  aubjisfA 
to  common  accidente  or  dUeaftca  of  the  ismoh  tfaaii  aft^ir  mj 
other  crop  *• 

Potatoes  on  lights  and  cole-seed  on  strong  aoihf  umj  prfFexA 
the-  mildew  in  loo  wajw«  In  the  first  place^  if  Uo  much  im^ 
occaaioaa  the  propagatioo  ol*  fungi,  which  there  is  ef,€rjr  rcawi 
%o  believe  ia  the  case,  bjr  exhausting  and  diminishiog  the  strength 
of  the  duiig«  it  may  take  awa^  that  tendency,  Aqi4  in  the  ^e* 
cond  place,  both  potatoes  and  cole-seed  are  sunotbering  cropi|| 
which,  by  ameliorating  the  soil^  or  destroying  the  lacu^  of  ia» 
Qfictfi,  may  prevent  the  diseases  of  wheat.  In  regard  to  potatoaa 
also,  it  is  a  great  advantage,  that,  when  they  ace  taken  ujp,  thq 
ground  is  very  much  trod  upon ;  and  treading,  aa  has  been  ahresdj 
.observed,  is  an  enemy  to  the  mildew. 

Notliing  can  be  of  more  importance^  than  to.«Kte<id  the  cuk 
lure  of  potatoes,  more  especially  if  that  crop  is  found  a  reme4f 
against  the  mildew.  It  is  admitted^  that  on  strong  claySt  «hi^ 
are  the  proper  wheat  lauds  of  the  country,  the  mildew  is  not  so 
injurious.  If,  therefore,  by  sowing  wheat  after  potatoes^  that 
grain  could  be  raised  with  safety,  on  light  soils,  what  an  ofa^ct 
would  be  gained !  It  is  well  known,  that  in  Mid-Lothian,  wheat 
is  seldom  mildewed ;  because,  on  the  light  soils,  it  is  commonly 
raibed  after  potatoes;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  cr^is^  or 
patches  of  wheat,  raised  by  small  farmers,  are  seldom  diseased. 
Too  much  manure,  it  has  been  already  observed,  occasions  mil^ 
dew,  and  potatoes  may  leave  the  ground  in  a  proper  state,  so  as 
to  be  fit  to  raise  wl)eat,  without  being  too  rich. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  attend  to  this  subject,  as  it  would 
appear,  that  wheat  after  clover-ley,  (the  usual  system  on  light 
soils),  is  very  apt  to  be  mildewed.  This  is  particularly  the  case, 
where  the  crop  ol' clover  is  abundant.    Out  of  forty -fiie  acres  of 


*  In  Roxburghshire,  however,  wheat  after  potatoes  waa  raildent'ed. 


wheaXdorty  vi^reMwii.Qn  cloveK^Je^r,  of  which.  thvty-4M«^  w«niv 
mildewed^  aiui  oaly  one  acce»  which  bad  been  sciwi*  withr  fei^ 
filing*  wheat,  escaped  the  miMew ;  hjA  the  ^uaotitjr  waa  sinaUt 

*  and  the  aaoifle  very  bad*  The  remaining  iiv*  acsea-^mra  amum, 
p^Ijr  after  potatoes  ia  the  autumo',  and  pavtly  aftec  tiinipa  i« 
the  spring.  They  produced  twenty  bushels  per  acre»  Mr  TroSr 
t«c  o£  Weat-Lothlaot  sowed  asmaU  field  ia  Januafy  1807„  with 
wheat  ftttn  Keat^  upoa  clover-ley^  with  lun  nanuse,  and  f<NJuad  \t 
consifiiecnbly  mildewed^  whilal  do  other  part  of  hiacrop  waa  ia 
the  least  itfected.  If  this  idea  is  weU  Cbunded^  it  would  be  of  im- 
fioite  CDQse()ueDce^  tallage  the  crop  of  clover,,  aft^  tkg  wJuuiA, 
and  aot  before  it.  The  BOtatioa,  then»  sliouJd  be*  1*  Peftatoesi 
oVf  (if  they  would  answer  equally  well  as  a  preveative  a^ain^ 
the  CQildew)^  t«u:Aips ;  ^  Wheal ;  ^  Clover;  and*  4.  Oats*  or 
Badey. 

9.  Change  of  Saed^ — As  wheat  is  not  indigenaus^  but  an  exo- 
tic planl^  k  nugbt  be  leas  liable  to  disease^  if  the  seed  were  04ica9- 
aigoj^y  ohaiiged  by  importationa  firota  foreign  countniea..  Not 
being  a  natural  production  of  Ghreat  Britain,  it  may  degenerate^ 
when.  coQstantJ^  soma  in  the  same  soi^  and  in  a  less  favourable 
climate.  The  plants  of  a  southern,,  being,  during  the  coursa  of 
many^uiccessiipe  yeaxs,  exposed  naaJl  the  iaclemency  of  a  noitb- 
ecm  cUmale,  may  thence  acquire  a  tendency  to  various  disorderly 
from  which  naturally  they  were  exempted. .  Their  stamina  might 
gradually  be  weakened^  which  might  be  the  source  of  disease. 

A  change  of  seed  &om  one  farm  to  another,  has  often,  proved 
advantageoua;  but  aa  importation  from  a  soil  and  climarte  totally 
diferent,  might  possibly  prove  still  more  beneficial.  It  is  to  be 
hopedy  therefore,  that  every  means  which  Uie  present  state  of 
our  ioreiga  relationa  can  admit  o^  will  be  adopted,  to  procure  a 
aapply  of  foreign  seed^  and  to  ascertain  the  efficacy  of  so  import* 
ant  an  expecimant. 

•  On.  thia  subjectir  the  following  observations  are  made  ia  Mil- 
ler's Gardener^s  Dictionary,  (oo^  triticum).  **  The  most  skil- 
ful &rmera  purchase  seed^  at  least  every  other  year,  by  way  of 
change ;  for  they  find,  that  the  seeds  continued  long  upon  the 
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■Bine  land,  wilt  not  Bucceed  so  well,  as  when  they  procure  a 
ehatif^  (irsei-d  from  a  distant  country;  and  the  same  is  practised 
by  tile  husbandmen  of  the  Low  Countries,  who  commonly  pro- 
cure fresh  seeds  from  Sicily,  every  second  or  third  year,  tukich 
thei/  find  iiicceed  bfUer  imth  them,  than  the  seeds  of  their  own 
totinlry,"  &c. 

A»  a  proof  of  the  ndvantages  of  foreign  seed,  it  may  be  ob- 
•ervDd,  that  Mr  Riddell  of  Timpendean  in  Roxburghshire,  had 
two  small  parcels  of  wlieat  from  Sicily,  one  of  them  a  red  aort, 
"Ihe  oilier  a  beautiful  transparent  white  wheat;  both  kinds  were 
bearded ;  ihey  were  sown  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  were  ripe  on 
the  35th  of  August.  A  small  part  of  the  straw  of  both  kinds  was 
sflected,  bul  the  greater  part  luiTi  perfectly  clean. 

A  singular  idea  has  occurred  regarding  the  disenites  of  wheat, 
which  it  may  be  proper  here  to  state.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  curl  in  potaloen  has  been  effectually  prevented  by  using  po- 
tatoes as  seed  that  have  not  arrivi'd  at  maturity.  And  it  la  suid 
that  corn,  like  every  other  vegetable,  or  animal,  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  by  artificial  culture, 
■nd  too  great  a  quantity  of  food,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  degene. 
rate,  and  to  propagate  a  feeble  and  diseased  progeny.  It  is  there- 
fore contended,  that  the  general  high  state  to  which  the  culture 
ii  brought,  and  the  largest  and  plumpest  gnin  being  generally 
•elected  for  seed,  are  the  causes  why  wheat  it  more  liable  to  dis- 
ease than  formerly ;  «nd  that  the  diseases  to  which  wheat  is 
liable,  might  be  prevented,  if  the  fartners,  in  the  more  fertile  ralei, 
were  to  bring  their  seed-corn  from  the  neighbouring  hilly  aad 
lees  luxuriant  soils.     This  idea  may  be  worth  the  trying. 

10.  Cuhittg  diseased  Blades. — It  is  observed  by  the  straw  mi- 
nufaCturers,  that  every  year,  some  stalks  are  mildewed  or  rusted. 
The  disease,  therefore,  always  exists,  but  Is  more  prevalent  a 
some  seasons  than  in  others,  according  to  theweather. 

As  the  mildew,  it  would  appear,  prevails  tn  a  certain  extent 
every  year,  it  is  suggested,  on  the  most  respectable  authori^, 
(Sir  Joseph  Banks),  that  it  might  possibly  be  prevented,  or  at 
least  rendered  less  extensively  injurious,  iffiuinera  were,  byway 
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«f  precaution^  to  search  diligently  in  the  spring,  for  young  plants 
of  whe^ity  infected  with  the  disea^e^  and  carefully  to  extirpate 
them^  as  well  as  all  diseased  grasses,  for  several  of  them  are  sub-» 
^ect  to  this,  or  a  similar  malady.  '  Diseased  plants  and  grasses 
have  the  appearance  of  orange  colour,  or  of  black  stripes  in  their 
straw,  or  on  their  leaves* 

The  existence  of  brown  rusty  spots  was  observed  by  an  intel- 
ligent correspondent,  (Mr  Hall,  near  Beverly  in  Yorkshire }« 
who  states,  that  he  first  remarked  them  upon  the  uppermost 
broad  leaves,  and  that  they  were  perceptible  even  before  the 
wheat  got  into  the  ear.  He  believes,  that  such  spots  prevails 
more  or  le$s,  every  season,  but  this  year  they  were  very  abund* 
ant. 

It  appears  that  Mr  Chateauvieux  cut  off  the  mildewed  blades, 
and  found  the  trial  to  answer;  for  the  same  plants  produced  new 
blades,  and  throve  much  better  than  those  on  which  this  opera* 
lion  had  not  been  performed.  But  this  cannot  be  done>  except 
when  the  corn  is  young. 

II..  JSar/y  Cutting.'^li  Is  strongly .  recommended,  on  various 
authorities,  as  soon  as  a  field  of  wheat  is  evidently  affected,  to 
cut  it  instantly  down,  even  though  it  should  not  be  in  a  ripe 
state* 

We  are  told,  that  it  is  a  practice  near  Warminster,  as  soon  aa 
a  field  is  blasted,  as  thp  fitrmers  call  it,  (which  sometimes  happens 
in  a  day  and  night  ]^  to  cut  it  down  long  before  it  is  ripe.  It  is 
their  opinion,  that  vegetation  is  stopped,  and  the  only  way  tot 
preserve  the  crop,  yrom  being  entirely  Utst^h  to  reap  it  imme-^ 
diately. 

Mr  Hall,  near  Beverly  in  Yorkshire,  considers  early  cutting, 
when  the  crop  is  evidently  affected  by  the  mildew^  as  a  consider- 
able preservation  for  the  straw,  which  is  thus  rendered  fitter  food 
ioT  cattle.  An  experimei;&t  was  tried  with  a  mildewed  crop,  part 
of  which  was  cut  down  immediately,  and  laid  on  the  stubble  to 
ripen,  and  the'resC  was'allowed  to  stand,  to  be  dead  ripe  before  it 
was  cut.  The  corn  was  no  better  than  the  early  cut ;  but  the 
itraw  was  so  preserved,  that  in  a  situation  near  London,  it  would 
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have  been  wortSi  fVom  L.IO  to  L.l  I  jper  acre,  as  Ktter  for  %ortes» 
vrherens  the  straw  df  the  wheat  that  was  suffered  to  istaod  was 
good  for  nothing. 

An  intelligent  fkrmer  in  Gloucester^ rrey  recomfneniied  ttt  a 
general  rule^  to  cut  mildewed  wheat  as  soon  as  )t  wbs  rttodk  w?ih 
the  disease,  which  he  said  kills  the  mildew.  The  di^ase  bemg 
stopt,  the  nourishment  in  the  <traw  passes  to  the  ear^  in  a  pure 
dntaiiited  state,  and  the  crop  will  he  taleratyfe,  though  it  is  oat 
down  almost  in  a  green  state,  and  three  weeks  before  the  iisoa! 
time  *. 

The  doctrine,  however,  of  early  cutting,  may  be  carried  too 
far.  The  first  attack  of  the  mildew  is  som^iisefe  slight,  but  If  a 
second  attack  takes  place,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  separating 
the  crop  from  the  ground.  From  the  experiments  of  son  intelli- 
gent farmer,  k  appears,  That  it  is  the  he^  plan  to  poll  it  up  by 
the  roots,  but  that  would  be  too  troublesome  and  expensive,  ex- 
cept for  sm^  patches,  fle  found  it  by  far  the  best  plan,  to  lay 
the  sheaves  on  the  ground,  covering  the  tforg,  whtdh  prevented 
them  from  drying  too  fast  for  llie  first  six  days^  and  then  to  stack 
up  in  the  usual  way,  to  be  made  sufficiently  dry  Ibr  carrying 
mf. 

In  regard  to  the  straw,  early  cutting  has  certainly  tlie  effect  trf" 
preventing  that  part  of  the  vegetable  from  being  disposed  to  pu- 
trefaction, or  decomposidon ;  and  though  it  is  known,  that  the 
vegetable  juices  lodged  in  the  straw,  wiH  in  some  degree  pass 
into,  and  feed  the  grain,  after  it  is  separated  fttnn  the  ground, 
yet  it  is  doubted  by  some  intelligent  farmers,  wheHier  the  prac- 
tice is  of  use  to  die  grain,  and  stifl  more,  whether  it  can  after- 
wards be  safely  used  as  seed. 

Dnhamel  asserts,  that  the  small  grains  at  the  point  of  the  ears, 
even  thougfi  not  impregnated,  are  not  incapable  of  growing;  and 
that  parched  and  shrivelled  grain,  if  the  distemper  does  not  pre? 
varl  to  a  very  great  degree,  sprout  very  well,  and  are  good  fiwr 


*  MarshaU*6  Oouceeterskire,  voL  ii.  p.  54. 

i*  Conuniuucations  to  the  Xioard  of  Agriculture,  vaL  v.  p.  S06,  wher«  tlrit 

plan  h  more  fully  detailed. 
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iML  Sit  JoM!{ni  BflOnHts  is  of  tfus  s&niQ  opfnioti^  sndliis  sentttnents 
ftriB  sopponed^  by  the  tromttiuinctttORs  df  others,  inserted  m  the 
Appetidix  to  this  paper,  as  origniany  printed,  h  is  started,  hi  par^ 
tictdcr,  that  though  the  mildewed  tvliedt  of  1804  was  sown,  yet 
t!heire was  no  complamt  that  it  tlid  o#t  vegetatte,  or  tha(t  itprodoced 
only  pony  plants:  but  the  wheat  was  nntch  too  Aide,  fbr  thetfar- 
mers  vowod  the  same  measure,  without  considering  that 'the  «eed 
was  so  much  smaller  than  usual,  and  consequently,  that  a  much 
greater  number  of  grains  were  sown.  One  of  the  most  curious 
facts,  regarding  the  sowliig  of  diseased  grain,  occurred  in  the 
south  of  Scotland*  In  the  course  of  the  year  1807^  a  gentleman 
was  induced  to  cut  down  his  peas,  which  had  been  attacked  by 
vermin,  before  the  pods  were  dne^Chird  filled,  in  order  to  take  the 
chance  of  saving  his  straw ;  but  the  crop  having  produced  some 
peas  also,  which  looked  healthy,  he  was  led  to  sow  them,  and 
froin  that  seed,  had  this  year  a  most  plentiful  crop,  1>ot1)ttf  straw 
and  peas  well  filled,  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  highly  proper,  to  try  any  suspicious  grain  in 
pots,  previous  to  its  being  sown  in  any  great  quantities ;  and  if 
good  seed  could  be  obtamed  wrtliout  difficulty,  and  at  a  modeivfte 
expence,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  preferred. 

"Such  are  the  various  modes,  which,  so  far  as  my  reading  or  in* 
{bnoatkm  goes,  liave  hitherto  been  suggested,  for  preventing  or 
Aiminisliing  the  destructive  -consequences  of  ^this  dreadi«d  cala* 
mity.  Which,  it  appears  from  Scriptm-e,  was  the  terror  of  tlie 
ifewnb  Imilbandmen  *,  and  for  whioh  no  effectual  remedy'fias  %i» 
f!iertoi>een  suggested,  though  I  think  -a  ^tradation  is  m>w  laid^ 
by  which  it  may  in  fiitore  be  at  least  moterfally  checked.  It  was 
Indeed  the  most  Iramlliating  scene  I  ever  witnessed,  to  see,  last 
iBUtumn,  the  exertions  of  some  of  the  most  skiMul  and  indusfemos 
formers  that  Europe  'can  boast  of,  when  they  had  ^rvery  prospeoi 
of  n  most  iftnmdant  return  for  ill  theh:  labouw,  -at  mice  nmfbitQ* 
sately  blasted^  and  totally  lost. 


*  **  If  there  be  in  the  land,  fiunine,  or  U  there  he  ^MttUenee,  hltuH^ 
mUdem/*  &c.  1  IUQii,«chi|p.  vUL-ver.  37.  .See«lso.S  i^hxtuL^th^fi^  vi.  ver. 
28. 
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I  hare  tTic  MtUfactlon  or  aJJing,  that  the  diseases  of  whrat 
liavc  fortuuately  attracted  the  particular  attentioD  of  the  Preai' 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  whose  great  experience,  and  the 
ftcutences  of  whose  observation,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  throw  ntir 
light  on  tliis  most  imporiaDt  subject,  and  whose  zeal,  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  will,  I  tru9l,  induce  him,  to  communicate  the  result  of 
kis  observations  to  his  country,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  *. 


i 


'  M  The  iuprovement  of  waste  land,  ry  covering  the 

SUKTACt:  WITH  BAHD  OK  GKAVEL. 

M.&  Cheafk  of  Rossie  !n  Fife,  has  improved  a  conaiderable 
tract  of  wet  mossy  land  by  covering  it  with  sand  and  grarel. 
Such  bud,  when  the  stutl'  is  to  be  had  near,  is  susceptible  of  be- 
ing improved  froia  Is,  to  L.4  ot'  yearly  rent,  that  is  to  say, 
the  covering  procesB  alone  wi{|^^yt,  accomplish  such  m  c<MiipleU 
change,  but  it  renders  such  Issd^  cttpable  of  tieipg  impFUTcd  b; 
the  ordinary  dreisingi  of  lime  and  dung,  ao  as  to  carry  crops  to 
perfection.  Mr  Cheape  has  generally  put  on  the  sand  or  grant 
fVom  S  to  3  inches  thick,  but  never  found  it  orerdone. .  He  bM 
always  taken  the  nearest,  whether  sand  or  gravel;  but  if  be  wers 
to  make  a  choice,  he  would  prefer  sand  to  clean  gravel,  eq» 
cially  if  it  is  coarse.  If  the  gravel,  however,  is  imall  and  eartkj^ 
«r  contains  any  mixture  of  clay,  it  is  to  be  preferred.  Thii  is 
certainly  a  very  expensive  mode  of  improTement,  unleis  the  stuff 


■Another  mode  or  preventing  the  mildew,  has  been  sugfjnted,  Uulff 
laving  a  protecting  ridge  of  tBrle;,  or-,  sUll  better,  of  bemp,  wbldl  anott 
Aa  progrev  of  tbe  mlscfalef,  not  bdng  UbM«  to  tlW'diiSaast 
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to  be  laid  on  is  very  near.  Indeed,  if  it  must  be  brought  beyond 
four  or  five  hundred  yards,  it  cannot  be  made  use  of  with  tb^ 
idea  of  profit,  nor  would  it  probably  answer  in  an  unfavouraUe 
^imate,  as  the  expence  attending  it  might  be  the  same,  whilst 
the  return  might  be  inferior  in  amount,  and  consequently  iqade* 
^uate. 


Additional  Hints  regarding  the  Cultivation  of  Mossy  Lan4s» 

BY  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

Dr  James  Anderson,  in  a  work  intitled,  **  A  practical  Trta- 
.  tise  on  Peat  Moss^^'  printed  in  Syo^  anno  1799,  is  the  first  author 
with  whose  writings  I  am  acquainted,  who  made  the  distinction 
between  quick  and  dead  moss.  Whilst  it  is  quick  or  growing,  it 
cannot  afford  food  for  other  vegetables,  being  a  vegetable>  or  a 
■  combination  of  vegetables  itself.  It  is  necessary>  therefore,  to 
convert  it  into  dead  moss,  before  it  can  be  productive* 

The  fen  plough,  used  in  Cambridgeshire,  &c,  is  .the  best  in- 
•triiment  ever  invented  for  paring  the  surface^  but  it  is  not  cal- 
culated for  raising  the  quick  moss,  under  the  surface,  and  con- 
vertrogjt  into  soil.  That  can  only  be  efiected  by  deep  ploughing^ 
and  exposing  the  moss  to  the  influence  of  frost,  by  which  it  is 
converted,  not  only  into  a  fertile  soil,  but  even  into  a  manure, 
.  well  adapted  for  liglit  or  for  clayey  lands.  It  is,  however,  parti- 
cularly to  be  observed,  that  exposing  a  mossy  soil  to  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  sun,  or  ploughing  it  during  the  summer  season,  does 
vM&chiei,  drying  up  its  moisture,  and  changing  it  into  peat  for 
fuel,  after  which  it  is  almost  proof  against  the  effects  of  frost ; 
whereas,  the  more  it  can  be  exposed  to  frost,  the  better,  as  it  is 
thus  changed  from  qukk  into  dead  moss,  and  fertilized  at  the 
SBxne  time.  Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  mosses,  which  are  so 
gloomy  and  so  unpleasant  to  look  at,  in  their  original  state,  and 
that  abundance  of  frost,  which  so  many  object  to  in  the  climate 
of  Scotland,  may  become  sources  of  fertility  and  riqhes. 

I  shall  now  briefly  detail,  what  appears  to  me  the  best  system, 
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tot  coHTerting  tnoBsy  land  mtd  a  productive  state^  and  by  means 
df  which^  consideTable  profit  may  accrue  to  those  wbb  will  eogi^ 
bk  90  useful  an  undertaking. 

/V^j9^ra/ioK.— -Begin  with  draifiiBg  the  land,  so  as  to  put  it  in 
a  state  6t  for  being  f^oughed,  without  rendering  it  at  the  same 
time  too  dry.     Burn  the  heather ;  then  make  use  of  the  fen- 
ploughs  for  paring  the  surface.   What  is  pared  off,  may  either  be 
made  into  turf- walls,  for  sheltering  the  ground,  or  employed  to  fill 
up  ihe  hollows,  or  bamt,  though  the  ashes  of  the  surface  ai%  in 
general  so  light,  as  to  be  of  very  little  service  as  a  manure. 
When  the  surface  is  cleared,  then  take  a  common  Soots  plough, 
and  during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  all  the 
winter  months,  whilst  it  is  practicable,  plough  the  moss  from  six 
to  nine  inches  deep,  exposing  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  frost 
The  frequent  use  of  the  roller,  (and  the  h^vier  the  better),  is 
of  tfte  gteatest  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  raoss,  rendering 
it  much  sooner  capable  of  producing  abundant  crops  of  grain  or 
'grass,  than  otherwise  cauld  be  expected,  and  effisctually  banish- 
ing that  noxious  weed  sorrel^  with  which  it  is  otherwise  apt  to  be 
isverspread. 

iV/awwre.— In  the  following  spring,  the  land  thus  prepared  will 
be  fertilized  by  the  frost,  and  easily  converted,  by  harrowing,  into 
mould,  or  what  Dr  Anderson  calls  moss-earih.  If  any  clods  are 
to  be  found  in  a  rough  state,  they  ought  to  be  burnt;  and,  if  the 
season  is  dry,  some  of  the  surface  may  be  burnt,  the  ashes  im- 
mediately harrowed  in,  and  the  ground  sown.  Dung,  lime,  clay, 
sand,  or  small  gravel,  may  also  be  employed  as  manures,  if  cir- 
cumstances will  admit  of  it. 

Crops. — Bear  seems  to  thrive  on  lands  thus  prepared.  Oats 
also  would  answer  well.  Rye  would  probably  succeed.  Rape 
would  certainly  be  productive.  Red-clover  has  not  yet  answered, 
but  will  most  probably  succeed,  when  the  lands  have  been  longer 
under  cultivation.  Rye-grass,  and  the  grass  called  Yorkshire Jb^^ 
seem  to  answer  particularly  well. 

Succession  of  Crorps.'^Yt  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  ex- 
perience, what  is  the  best  succession  of  crops,  in  such  lands,  but 
the  great  object  certainly  is,  to  get  them  laid  down  into  grass  as 
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quickly  as  possible.  They  can  then  be  broken  up  with  the  fen« 
plough,  the  surface  burnt,  and  the  quantity  of  rich  ashes^  which 
the  roots  of  the  grass  will  produce,  will  ensure  a  succession  of 
abundant  crops,  for  at  least  three  years,  of  which  two  may  be  of 
grain,  and  with  the  last  crop  of  grain,  the  land  may  be  again  laid 
down  to  grass. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  tliat  by  following  such  a  sys- 
tem, the  extensive  bogs  in  £ngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  may 
be  rendered  fertile,  and  a  great  addition  made,  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants. 


No.XXXVlI. 

ACCOUNT  OF    THE  GRUBBER,   AND  ITS  USES   IN  AGRICULTURE. 
BY  CHARLES  DUDGEON,  ESQ.  PRORA,  EAST-LOTHIAN. 

Ti|£  Grabber  is  a  farming  implement,  of  late  much  improved, 
and  coming  into  general  use  in  East-Lothian.  It  was  originally 
an  English  implement,  known  by  .the  name  of  <^  a  Cultivators^* 
and  under  that  denomination  purchased  from  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale at  Dunbar,  simplified  by  the  purchaser,  and  completely 
adapted  to  the  most  valuable  purposes  of  agriculture. 

It  is  successfully  used  far  turning  up  any  couch,  or  other  nox- 
ious weeds,  whose  roots  may  be  turned  down  by  ploughing. 
When  a  field  has  just  been  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  gathered, 
the  farmer  finds  a  great  proportion  of  the  couch,  &c,  turned 
down,  out  of  the  reach  of  any  common  harrow,  and  if  practicable^^, 
would  plough  it  again,  to  hasten  the  process  of^fallowing.  But^ 
that  he  cannot  do  without  neglecting  his  other  fields*^  - 1&  this 
case,  therefore,  he  has  recourse  to  the  grubber,  which  effisctually 
accomplishes  fais  wishes  in  raisingievery  thing  to  the  surface.  When 
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this  object  is  obtained^  harrowing  and  gatfaerbg  are  again  aucces^- 
fully  employed :  and  thus  a  constant  succession  of  important  la- 
bour  is  accomplished,  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  ever  was  done 
before;  In  light  land,  if  the  ridges  are  once  properly  formed  to 
the  mould  required^  the  grubber  is  capable  of  cleaning  the  land 
effectually,  with  no  other  ploughings  than  what  are  necessary  for 
covering  tlie  manure  which  may  be  ultimately  applied.  But  in 
the  dase  of  strong  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  more  pulverized, 
by  a  few  ploughings^  before  this*  implement  can- produce  its  pro« 
per  effect.  When  it  is  required  to  level  ridges  by  croas-  plooglk- 
ing,  nothing  can  exceed  the  grubber  for  that  purpose*  In  aO 
cases,  it  requires,  four  horses;  but,  except  when  much  rough  sod 
is  on  the  field,  or  an  uncommon  quantity  of  couch-grass,  only  a 
steady  and  attentive  drfver  is  required,  and  never  more  beskks 
the  driver,  but  a  boy,  with  a  plough-staff  in  his  hand,  to  posh 
away  any  thing  that  is  likely  to  occasion  any  interruption  to  the 
execution  of  the  work.- 

Desertion, 

The  grubber  is  composed  of  one  complete  frame  of  hard  woo^ 
(elm  is  reckoned  the  best).  The  sizes  are  various.  But  the  fol- 
lowing^ are  the  dimensions  of  one  esteemed  the  most  complete 
which  has  yet  been  constructed,  made  by  Messrs  Brown  and 
Carrick,  farm-implement  makers,  in  Athelstonfoord,  East-Lo- 
thian* 

Feet.  In. 
The  length  of  the  frame,  out-side  measure,  Is  6     9 

Breadth  -  .  .  .  S    & 

Horizontal  breadth  of  the  wood^  (frame  and  bars)  3 

Vertical  ditto,  or  depth  ditto,  -  -  5 

Long  hind  swingle-tree,  K  K  -  -  5  10 

Short  hind  ditto,  each,  N  N  -  -  S     6 

Soam,  L,  about  .  -  .  11  from  G 

Coulters,  length  -  -  .  2     2 

Breadth  .  .  ^  js 

Thickness  -  -  .  .  j 
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^Hhin  thisfitune  is  a  moreable  one,  consittmg  of  two  sides,  into 
which  are  mortised,  nine  cross  bars,  aboat  dght  inches  distant 
from  centre  to  centre.  Into  these  bars,  the  coalters  are  fixed  with 
iron'  plates  abore  and  below>  for  strengthening  the  wood,:  with 
top  and  heel  wedges  hanging  by  pieces  of  jack-chain  for  preser- 
vation.  These  wedges  must  be  strongly  fixed  when  the  machine 
is  at  work.  It  has  four  cast- metal  wheels  of  20  inches  diameter^ 
and  is  thereby  preserved  more  steady  as  to  the  required  depth. 
The  wheels  are  also  of  great  use  in  carrying  the  machine  from 
field  to  field ;  and  here  it  must  be  remarked,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  drag  the  fore  ones,  when  travelling  on  a  hard  smooth  road,  es- 
pecially if  on  an  inclined  plane,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  run  too 
fast  upon^  and  at  least  alarm  the  horses.  When  necessary  to  car- 
ry it  to  a  difierent  field,  the  screws,  A  A,  must  be  turned,  so  as  to 
idlow  the  inner  frame  to  rise.  That  is  then  lifted  up  by  the 
handles,  B  B,  and  supported  by  small  iron  stays^  which  are  hun^ 
on  sU^les,  C  C>  and  stretch  to  others  at  D  D.  When  at  work, 
these  stays  lie  across  the  frame,  and  are  fixed  in  other  staples  at 
£  £.  Two  rods,  headed  at  both  ends,  run  from  near  D  D  to  near 
£  £,  to  strengthen  the  inner  frame,  on  which  a  great  strain  lies. 
At  F  F,  in  the  outer  frame,  bolts  are  driven  upwards  with  screwed  - 
•points,  and  fastened  with  pieces  of  square  iron  with  correspdnd- 
"  iqg  screws.  The  under  end  of  these  bolts  have  eyes  or  round 
holes  for  holding  the  end  of  the  chains,  H  H,  fastened  to  the 
large  swingle -tree,  K  K,  at  the  other  end ;  the  s6am  L  is  fixed 
below  the  inner  firame  at  G,  passing  through  a  strong  staple  un^ 
der  the  outer  frame,  at  M.  N  N  are  the  small  swingle-trees  to  ^ 
which  the  two  hindmost  horses  are  yoked,  and  N  O,  N  O,  are  the 
lines  of  their  draught.  The  soam  plays  quite  free  under  the  large 
swingle-tree.  The  coulters  project  a  little  forward,  as  on  the  fi- 
gure, and  have  steeled  feet,  somewhat  resembling  goose  feet, 
pointing  a  little  downwards  and  not  horizontally^  The  beam,  P  O, 
of  the  inner  frame,  in  order  to  make  it  shut  close  at  C  C,  and  rise 
by  the  bandies,  must  have  the  under  corner  next  these  handles 
cut  ofi^,  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  between  the  outer  and  iimer 
beams.  A  three-inch  twice-laid  cable,  (right-hand  laid),  is  suf-  * 
fijcient  for  a  soam.    The  price  under  4s. 
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The  improvements  made  in  the  con&tractton  of  this  implement, 
were  suggested  by  Mr  Dudgeon  of  Broom  House,  in  Elaat-Lo* 
thian.  The  expence  generally  runs  at  from  L.8»  to  8  guinesi. 
When  made  uncommonly  strongs  the  price  is  about  eleven  gui- 
neas. 


No.  XXXVIII. 

POLITICAL  MAtlMS^  REGARDING  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE, AND  THE  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  ITS  IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

1.  No  nation  will  prosper  long,  unless  it  can  be  provided  with 
food,— 2»  sufficient  ahundance^  exporting  any  unnecessary  sur- 
plus ; — at  reasonable  ratesy  but  so  as  fully  to  repay  the  expences 
of  cultivation: — and,  where  the  extent  of  its  territory  will  admit 
of  it,  hy  domestic  industry, 

2.  Where  provisions  are  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  taxes,  whe- 
ther direct  or  indirect,  are  high,  the  pressure  must  be  doub]y  felt 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  nor  can  they  afford  to  pay,  with- 
out severe  retrienchments,  wliat  otherwise  they  might  furnish, 
without  difficulty,  to  the  public  treasury.  If  cheapness,  however, 
is  the  result  of  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  not  of  do- 
mestic industry,  the  treasures  of  the  country  are  exhausted  in  the 
promotion  of  foreign  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
at  home,  the  proper  basis  of  national  prosperity,  is  fatally  and  ine- 
vitably discouraged. 

3.  Tlie  more  the  population  of  a  country  increases,  it  is  tlie 
more  necessary  for  its  government  to  consider,  what  means  are 
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the  most  likely  to  be  effectual:  1.  To  augment  the  produce  of 
the  land  already  in  cultivation,  by  the  e^blishment  of  im^irayed 
systems  of  husbandry;  and,  2«  To  encourage  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  any  barren  soiL      , 

4w  Neither  the  old  cultivated  land,  however,  can  be  rendered 
more  productive  than  formerly,  nor  can  n^w  soil  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  unless  the  legislature  removes  every  obstacle  to  im*^ 
provement,  and  encourages,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  agri« 
cultural  industry ;  nor  unless  the  farmers  jire  possessed  of  skill, 
capital,  and  spirit^  to  carry  on  their  operations. 

5.  In  no  department  is  Bacon's  celebrated  maxim  more  true, 
(Knowledge  is  FoxoerJ,  th^  in  regard  to  agriculture :  Hence  no 
farmer  can  be  accounted  skilful  in  his  profession,  who  does  not 
avail  himselfof  the  information  to  be  derived  from  the  experi^ne 
of  others,  and  who  does  not  improve  his  knowledge  of  husbapdrys 
by  the  perusal  of  the  ablest  worics  which  have  been  published  Q^ 
that  subject.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine,  that  the  communication  of 
knowledge  by  printing,  which  has  promoted  the  advancement  of 
every  other  art,  should  be  of  no  use  in  agriculture. 

6.  Capital  will  soon  be  acquired,  by  farmers  possessed  of  pru- 
dence, skill,  and  industry,  where  credit  is  attainable,  where  a  cir- 
culating medium  abound^,  and  where  the  occupied  of  the  soil  is 
protected^  except  in  times  of  scarcity,  from  the  destructive  intru- 
sion of  foreign  competitors. 

7.  But  skill  and  capital  are  acquired  in  vain,  unless  a  fai^ier 
likewise  possesses  energy  to  carry  on  his  agricultural  operations. 
That,  however,  must  depend  on  the  countenance  given  by  the 
legislatoife  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  on  the  establishmeint  of 
public  atti^titUtions,  to  promote  a  diffubion  of  knowledge^  and  a 
spirit  of  agricultural  improvement ;  and,  above  all,  on  the  en- 
couragement given  by  the  landlord  to  his  tenants,  6y  medns  of 
leases,  without  which  the  agricultural  can  never  be  accounted  a 
liberal  profession,  and  will  never  be  followed  by  persons  possessed 
of  an  independent  spirit,  of  capital,  or  of  ability.  Certaiilty  in 
his  tenureycan  alone  furnish  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  farmer, 
to  make  the  necessary  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  his 
land. 
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8.  Where  agriculture  is  considered,  by  the  government  of  a 
country,  as  the  proper  basis  of  public  prosperity,  and  as  such  is 
duly  encouraged,  a  nation,  possessed  of  an  adequate  extent  of 
territory,  must  become  great  and  independent ;  but  where,  to 
prosperous  agriculture,  extended  commerce  and  numerous  ma- 
nufactures are  conjoined,  An  empire  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  power  and  opulence;  and  when  wisely  governed,  it  is  more 
likely  than  any  other,  both  to  acquire  political  strength,  and  to 
establish  on  sure  foundatioas,  **  the  piermanent  happiness  of 

A  GREAT  COMMUNXTT.^* 

Postscriji^. 

The  principal  source  of  all  the  financial  difficulties  of  this  coun- 
try, is,  the  enormous  importation  of  foreign  com,  and  the  im- 
mense sums  we  have  paid  for  obtaining  that  supply.  The  total 
amount,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  will  appear  from  the  following 
authentic  document. 


An  Account  of  the  real  Value  of  Corn,  Grainy  Meal,  and  Flour, 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  Jrom  Foreign  Paris,  in  each  Year, 
from  1792  to  1811,  both  inclusive. 

Years.  Real  Value  of  Foreign 

Com,  &c  imported. 

1792  .     -     .     -    L.   856,095 

1793  -     .     -     .     2,021,993 
179*     -     .     -     .     1,768,811 

1795  .     .     ...  1,461,622 

1796  .     .     .     .  4,487,116 

1797  -      .      .      .  1,455,722 

1798  ...     -  1,569,757 

1799  -     -     -     .  1,765,840 

1800  r     .     -     -  8,755,995 

1801  ....  10,149,093 
180g  ....  2,155,794 
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Real  Value  of  Foreign 

^^'^  Corn,  &c.  imported. 

1S03       -      -        -      -  1,1 64,592 

1804>    -      -        ...  1,855,333 

1805  -     -     •  -     -  3,754,831 

1806  -       -      -      -    -  1,106,540 

1807  -       ...  1,878,521 

1808  -     -     -     -    -  336,460 

1809  -     -     -     -     -  2,705,496 

1810  -     -     -     -    -  7,077,865 

1811  -     -      -       -    -  1,092,804  . 


Total  20  years,  L.57,420,285 

Above  one-half  of  this  amount  was  probably  paid  for  in 
specie,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  it  is  said,  found  its  way  to 
France,  and  enabled  it  to  carry  on  the  war,  which  otherwise  it 
might  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning.  These  are 
circumstances  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  there  never 
could  have  been  any  occasion  to  have  sent  any  considerable  part 
of  that  immense  treasure  to  foreign,  and  to  hostile  nations,  had 
adequate  encouragement  been  given  to'  agricultural  exertion, 
within  our  own  territory.  Indeed,  had  a  General  Bill  oflnclosure 
passed,  when  it  was  originally  proposed,  it  would  have  saved,  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  fifly-seven  millions  we  have  paid, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  for  foreign  grain;  and  unless  it  is 
now  passed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  carry  on  the  war  much  longer, 
from  the  continuation'  of  the  high  price  of  provisions,  and  the  dis- 
content which  that  circumstance  must  necessarily  occasion.  Were 
such  a  law  enacted,  our  manufacturers  might  be  advantageously 
employed  in  cultivating  our  wastes,  instead  of  being  idle,'Vhen 
any  branch  of  foreign  trade  happens  to  decline ;  and  our  armies 
in  the  Peninsula  might  be  fed  from  our  own  harvests,  and  not 
from  those  of  America,— a  supply  which  renders  us,  in  a  manner, 
dependent  on  that  country,  and  on  which  we  cannot  in  future 
place  any  reliance. 

September,  1812. 
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No  XXXIX. 

ON  THE  PROPORTION  OF  PRODUCE  TO  BE  EXACTED  AS  RENT, 

AND  THE  MODE  OP  PAYMENT. 

This  is  certainly  a  difficult  question,  and  requires  the  investi- 
gation of  a  great  many  actually  existing  and  probable  circum- 
stances. Upon  this  point,  Mr  Brown  of  Markle's  paper,  inserted 
in  Dissertation  No.  1.  on  the  Sise  of  Farms,  throws  much  h'gfat ; 
for  the  first  object  is,  to  distinguish  between  the  home  consump- 
tion and  the  disposable  produce ;  the  former  nearly  always  the 
same,  the  latter  perpetually -fiactmiting.  When  this  is  duly  con< 
udered,  it  would  appear,  that  upoh  a  nineteen  years'  lease,  the 
rent  should  be  altogether  in  moneys  and  not  partly  depending 
upon  the  value  of  a  portion  of  that  disposable  produce,  which  is 
for  ever  varying  in  its  amount.  It  is  a  definite  quantity,  annually 
extracted  from  an  indefinite  one.  Mr  Brown's  whole  farm  con* 
tains  670  acres. 

The  home  consumpt  requires  -  329 

Disposable  produce         -         -  -  ^4"! 

Total,  670 
So  that  nearly  half  the  gross  produce,  or  the  produce  of  half  the 
farm,  does  not  go  to  market  in  ordinary  years;  though,  no  doubt, 
the  disposable  half  will  generally  be  of  greater  value. 

Now  the  question  is,  not  how  to  divide  the  whole  produce,  but 
little  more  than  one  half  of  it,  even  upon  fertile  soils,  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant. 

If  we  shall  suppose,  in  a  bad  season,  the  whole  produce  dimi- 
nished one-fourth,  theh,  instead  of  329,  the  home  consumpt  will 
be  4  1 1 1  acres,  and  the  disposable  258|  acres  only ;  from  the 
latter  also  deduct  one- fourth  for  the  deficiency  of  the  season,  and 
there  will  remain  only  194?  acres  of  an  average  crop.  Now,  if  the 
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knUord's  tHam  is  lalcen  at  the  half  of  the  average  disposable 
pR>dtioe»  OF  the  produce  of  170|  acres,  this  would  leave  only 
23|  to  the  tenant  for  profit,  insurance  against  all  risks,  and  for 
all  money  payments;  so  that  his  share  would  not  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  average  years,  unless  prices  were  nearly  eight  times 
higher. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  years  of  unusual  fertility,  the  case  would  be 
reversed,  and  that  though  prices  should  be  considerably  reduced, 
the  tenant  would  still  have  an  undue  advantage.  The  landlord's 
share  of  the  praduce  cannot,  therefore,  bear  a  fixed  proportion, 
either  to  the  gross  er  disposable  produce  of  any  one  year.  The 
proportion  that  can  be  paid  as  rent,  is  evidently  varied  by  the 
seasons,  as  well  as  by  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  for  which 
difierent  proportions  have  been  already  assigned. 

But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  a  difficulty  in  first 
odculating  the  average  disposable  produce  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  then  taking  the  rent,  at  a  certain  proportion  of  that  pro- 
duce, to  be  converted  into  money,  according  to  the  average 
prices,  for  the  same  period.  Both  the  amount  of  produce,  and 
the  prices  of  that  produce,  however,  are  liable  to  be  much  high« 
er  or  lower,  than  for  the  same  number  of  years  bygone,  with  a. 
view  to  which,  and  not  to  the  subsequent  years  of  the  new  lease, 
can  the  proportion  be  adjusted.  Besides,  though  the  quantity  of 
disposable  produce  may  regulate  the  price  over  the  country  at 
large,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  it  will  do  so  in  every  district, 
nor  even  that  the  price  of  any  particular  kind  of  produce  should 
be  always  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its  abundance  or  scarcity, 
aiid  can  continue  to  bear  the  same  relative  value,  to  other  kinds 
that  it  did  in  former  years. 

If  the  rent  is  to  be.  the  price  of  a  certain  portion  of  produce, 
on  an  average  of  10  or  £0  years,  then,  everi/  kind  of  produce 
should  be  estimated,  and  not  one  or  two  kinds  of  grain  only  ;-— 
and  further,  to  make  the  criterion  equitable  for  both  parties,  it 
must  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  same  crops  continue  to  be 
cultivated,  and  the  same  kind  of  live-stock  fed.  Now,  there  are 
no  records  like  the  fiacs,  fi^r  ascertaining  the  prices  of  butcher- 
meat  and  other  articles ;  and  no  stipulation  would  ever  be  admit- 
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led,  whicl)  should  prevent  «  tenant  from  laying  his  lands  to  gniw, 
or  from  cultivating  new  crops,  or  the  I'ornier  crops,  in  diSerent 
proportjoas,  or  from  rearing  and  selling  horses  instead  of  c&ttle 
Mid  ahcep. 

This  method  of  fixing  the  rent  according  to  the  price  of  com 
may  be  advisable,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  value  of  nioocj 
at  two  distant  periods,  in  case  of  a  very  long  lease ;  but  such 
leases  are  so  objectionable  on  other  accounts,  tlmt  no  luDdlord 
ought  to  agree  to  them.  Even  this  plan  would  not  give  hiin 
much  security  on  a  lease  lor  50  years,  if  improvemeots  should 
extend,  as  they  have  ilune,  during  the  same  period  bygooe. 

For  a  lease  of  19  or  31  years,  a  money  rent,  vrithout  any  re- 
ference to  prices,  is  to  be  prelerred ;  because, 

1.  The  diflerent  sorts  of  grain  vary  in  their  relative  price,  even 
Ibr  a  course  of  years.  Wheat  has,  of  late,  in  some  situations,  beea 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  mildew,  when  other  crops  were  not 
deficient,  nor  even  wheat  itself  in  other  districts.  In  1  SOS  and 
I80;i,  a  great  many  fields  of  whool  were  never  threshed,  some 
of  them  did  not  even  pay  the  expencc  of  reaping.  These  failures 
hare  raised  the  price  of  wheat  above  its  relative  price  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  particulariv  for  the  last  four,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  Report  of  the  Corn  Committee  of  the  House  of  Csm- 
mons;  whilst  the  stoppage  of  the  distillerieB,  and  the  taxes  oa 
maltj  have  Mink  Scotch  barley  as  much  below  its  usual  level, 
for  a  much  longer  period ;  in  some  years  even  below  the  price  of 
oats. 

S.  Com  11  not  the  only  produce,  even  of  ar^le  land;  one-half, 
or  more,  usually  produces  green  crops  ;  and  the  rent  of  much 
good  arable  land,  may  depend  almost  as  much  upon  tbe  price  of 
beef,  mutton,  and  wool,  as  on  that  of  grain. 

3.  The  kinds  of  grain  from  the  prices  of  which  the  rent  is  to 
be  ascertained,  may  not  be  cultivated  at  all  throughout  the  lease. 
Poor  lands,  paying  for  so  many  bolls  of  oats  and  barley,  may  be  so 
enriched,  as  to  produce  a  great  proportion  of  wfaeat.  New  varie- 
ties of  all  these  grains  may  be  introduced.  Fotatoe  oats  have 
aucceeded  to  common  oats,  upon  all  tolerable  good  soilsf  aod  ia 
Diany  situations  even  to  barley. 
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In  trathy  the  amount  of  the  rent  of  an  improvable  farm,  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  price  of  grain  as  has  been  often  ima- 
gined. The  landlord  and  tenant  must  no  doubt  look  back  to  the 
pasty  and  calculate  accordingly  upon  future  prices;,  but  it  is  from 
a  greater  disposable  produce^  as  much  as  an  advance  of  price, 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  expect  the  new  rent  to  be  paid/ 
This  part  of  the  produce  is  augmented  by  a  diminution  of  the 
home-consumption,  effected  by  machinery^  improved  implements, 
and  a  more  correct  arrangement  of  labour;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  better  cultivation  of  the  land  already  in  tillage^  and  by  the 
improvement  of  wastes  and  inferior  soils.  It  is  by  these  means, 
that  while  the  price  of  wheat  has  advanced  about  70  per  cent. 
during  the  last  20  years,  above  the  average  price  of  the  prece- 
ding 20,  the  rent  of  land  has  risen  at  least  300  per  cent,  through- 
out all  the  improved  districts  of  Scotland.  More  grain,  and  that 
of  a  better  quality,  is  produced  on  the  same  extent  of  land,  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  it  goes  to  market. 


No-  XL. 

ON  FARMING  ACCOUNTS. 

jThe  keeping  of  regular  accounts  will  be  found  as  advantageous 
in  farming  as  in  other  business.  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  there- 
fore, that  I  lay  before  the  reader  a  system  calculated  for  that 
purpose,  adopted  by  a  gentleman  who  resides  near  Edinburgh, 
who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  that  subject.  If  it  should 
be  found  too  complicated  for  the  generality  of  farmers,  it  ought, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  followed  by  those  of  a  superior  description,  and 
more  especially  by  gentlemen  farmers,  who,  in  general,  are  not 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  their  farm  accounts,  and  the  profic 
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and  loss  attending  the  business  they  have  undertaken.  Indeed, 
every  gentleman  &rni6r  ought  to  insist  on  his  steward,  or  bailif, 
keeping  their  accounts  according  to  the  forms  herein  described. 
For  completely  recording  all  farming  transactions,  and  being 
enabled,  at  any  time,  to  ascertain  the  expenditure  and  profit  of 
each  field,  or  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  whole 
farm,  either  for  one  year,  or  for  any  shorter  period,  it  appears 
that  four  books  are  necessary.  1.  A  Journal ;  2.  A  Day-labour 
Book ;  3.  A  yearly  servant,  and  Horse-labour  Book ;  and,  4w  A 
Ledger. 


1.— THE  JOURNAL  BOOK. 

This  details  the  transactions  of  each  day,  with  r^erences  to  the 
folio  in  the  ledger,  where  each  article  is  posted,  and  the  parti- 
cular head  under  which  it  is  placed.  There  are  3  cash  columns 
in  the  journal;  No.  1.  for  transactions,  unconnected  with  cash 
payments  or  receipts^  but  which  must  be  carried  into  the  ledger, 
^and  posted  into  their  respective  accounts,  by  cross  entries;  No. 2. 
for  cash  received ;  and,  No.  3.  for  cash  expended,  both  entered 
in  the  ledger. 

In  the  journal,  frequent  reference  is  made,  to  what  may  be 
called,  "  applicable  stockf^  which  includes  in  it  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  farm.  A  list  of  the  applicable  stock  is  taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  or  any  other  period  fixed  on, 
as  Whitsunday  or  Martinmas,  and  balanced  at  its  conclusion.  In 
this  book,  there  is  a  page  for  every  day  in  the  year,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted. 

The  following  specimen  will  give  an  idea  of  the  form  in  which 
the  transactions  are  recorded  in  the  journal  book. 
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Specimen  of  the  Journal  Book  Columns. 
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4.— THE  LEDGER. 


Thia  book  gives  the  result  of  the  whole,  arranged  under  all  the 
ceparate  heads  under  which  the  expences  of  the  tarm  are  divided- 
The  form  of  this  book  will  easily  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing sketch 


Dr.  House  Stables.  Contra.  Cr. 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  by  those  vrho 
may  approve  of  the  syBtem,  books,  properly  prepared,  may  be 
had  at  Wimbolt's,  Stationer,  St  Paul's  Church- Yard,  London, 
and  at  Thomson  and  Go's  Stationers,  Hunter's- Square,  Edin- 
burgh 

If  so  many  books  are  objected  to,  perhaps  one  Day-labour 
Book,  for  yearly  servants,  day  labourers,  and  working  catlle, 
might  be  contrived,  and  the  Ledger,  on  a  proper  system,  might 
perhaps  render  it  less  neue&siiry  to  have  a  Journal-Book,  though 
t  he  extensive  plan  is  to  be  preferred. 
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As  many  fanners  will  not  go  to  the  trouble  and  e^qience  of 
these  several  books,  Messrs  Thomson  and  Co.  have  formed  the 
plan  of  farming -books  on  a  more  moderate  scale,  which  may  an> 
ewer  the  purposes  of  small  farmers;  the  nature  of  nhich  nil!  be 
understood  from  tlie  following  specimeo. 


JOURNAL  from 


Slate  of  Weather 


^ km 

i 

I 

L±_^ — . 
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Weekly  Slate  of  Cash. 


L.   n.   d.\  L.   I.   d. 


W««klf  Suie  gf  GnUni  Sale  of  Cattle,  with  other  OccurretKeih 


It  is  the  more  necessary  for  farmers  to  adopt  some  proper  mode 
of  keeping  their  accounts,  as  their  deficiency  in  that  respect  is 
the  principal  argument  urged^  for  their  being  put  on  a  different 
footing,j<ii  regard  to  the  property  tax,  from  the  commercial  classes 
of  the  community :  but  if  they  were  universally  to  adopt  a  plan 
for  keeping  regular  accounts^  that  objection  would  be  at  am 
end. 


No.  XLI. 

KXTAACT  OF  A  LETTER  7R0M  JOHN  JAY,  ESQ.  OF  NEW  YORK,  TO 
%  SIR  JOHN   SINCLAIR,   ON    SALT    AS    A    MANURE,    MORE    ESPE- 
CIALLY FOR  FLAX. 

**  You  may  remember  my  mentioning  to  you,  that  common 
salt  had  been  used  with  success  as  a  manure  for  Jlax,  and  my 
promising  to  procure,  and  transmit  to  you,  more  particular  in- 
formation respecting  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  salt,  which  was 
found  to  be  most  proper. 

'*  A  gentleman  in  New  England  has  published  some  facts, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  subject  merits  attention.  He 
says,  '  In  June  1786,  I  salted  one  bed  of  my  onions,  one  bed  of 
my  carrots,  and  one  bed  of  my  early  turnips,  laying  the  salt  under 
the  surface,  in  the  centre  of  the  intervals  between  tlie  rows,  at 
some  distance  Irom  the  roots,  that  the  salt  might  have  time  to  be 
dissolved  and  altered,  before  the  fibrous  roots  should  reach  it. 
The  carrots  ot  the  salted  bed  evidently  grew  much  larger  and 
better  than  the  rest ;  but  I  could  not  perceive  that  the  salt  was 
at  all  beneficial  to  the  onions,  or  to  the  turnips." 

"  According  to  Mr  Ford's  experiment,  however,  in  saltingj^crx 
ground,  salt  seems  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  that  crop.  He  spreads 
the  salt  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  thinks  that  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  should  be  double  to  that  of  the  seed.  From  three  acres 
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of  flax  salted,  he  had  fifly  bushels  of  seed,  and  an  excellent  crop 
of  flax.  Mr  Elliot  states,  that  he  applied  five  bushels  of  salt  to  one 
acre  ofijlax^  which  is  a  much  larger  proportion ;  and  that  it  had 
an  extraordinary  efiect.  Also  that  a  crop  of  wheat  was  increased 
by  salt." 

In  another  communication  from  Mr  Jay^  he  mentioned  the 
following  fact,  regarding  the  best  mode  of  manuring  potatoes. 

"  It  is  the  coiumon  practice,  to  put  dung  in  the  furrows^  or 
trenches,  and  then  lay  the  seed  potatoes  upon  it ;  but  for  some 
years  past  it  has  been  said,  that  the  seed  potatoes  should  he  first 
placed  in  the  furrows,  and  long  dung  put  upon  them,  and  then 
covered,  as  usual,  with  earth.  Last  year  I  planted  a  small  piece 
of  ground,  (not  rich  but  stifi^  and  inclined  to  bake),  alternately 
in  those  methods,  and  the  fact  was,  that  the  rows  where  the  dung 
was  placed  over  and  upon  the  seed  potatoes^  yielded  more  than 
the  rows  where  the  dung  was  placed  under  them.  This  is  the 
only  experiment  of  the  kind,  which  I  have  made,  and  therefoi^ 
4o  not  regard  it  as  conclusive.'' 


ISTo.  XLII. 

HINTS  REGARDING  THE  COCKSPUR  THORN  OF  AMERICA,  IN  A 
LETTER  FROM  DR  LOGAN,  TO  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR^  DATED 
8TENT0N,  MAY  7TH,  1812. 

'<  I  HAVE  been  desirous  of  procuring  a  quantity  of  the  seed  of  the 
American  thorn  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  With  us  it  is  pre- 
ferred  to  any  thorn  ever  introduced  amongst  us,  for  quickness  of 
growth  and  real  use  as  an  inclosure.  My  sons,  who  are  both  par- 
tial to  agriculture,  sowed  some  of  the  seed  last  spring,  and  a  few 
weeks  since,  planted  them  out,  two  and  three  feet  in  height. 
<<  Mr  Mane,  a  nursery-man  residing  near  Washington,  first  in- 
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troduced  this  thorn  to  notice,  and  cultivated  it  for  sale.  He  has 
relinquished  his  useful  occupation,  and  1  do  not  at  present  know 
from  whence  I  can  procure  the  seed— rest  assured  I  shall  keep 
the  object  in  view." 


How  unfortunate  is  it,  that  the  wars,  in  whiq^  we  have  been 
engaged  for  so  many  years  past^  have  prevented  the  importation 
of  that,  and  many  other  useful  articles,  by  which  the  agriculture 
of  this  country  would  have  been  greatly  benefited ! 


No.  XLIII. 

list  of  the  intelligent  farmers,  from  whose  comlfttnl- 
cations  the  preceding  account  of  the  husbandry  of 
scotland  has  been  drawn  up. 

1.  Berwickshire. 

1.  William  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Ladykirk, 

2.  George  Logan,  Esq.  of  Fishwick. 
3»  A.  Low,  Esq.  VVoodend. 

4.  David  Low,  Esq.  ditto. 

5.  Mr  Robert  Kerr,  Avton. 

G.  Mr  William  Dudgeon.  Primrose-hlll. 

7.  Mr  Jolni  Wilson,  Idingtcn  Mains. 

8.  Mr  James  Wilson,  Simprin. 

2.  Roxburghshire. 

9.  Ihomas  Nisbett,  E^q,  of  Mersington. 

10.  R(;bert  Walker,  Esq.  of  Wooden. 

11.  .A^  am  \.;:lker,  Esq.  of  Mellendean. 

12.  Tliomas  Hood,  Esq.  Hardacres. 
IS.  Mr  Tl.c.i  6j:  ,  Bewi;e. 

14.  Mr  Andrew  Biaikic,  Holydean. 
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3.  East-Lothian. 

15.  The  Honourable  Baron  Hepburn. 

16.  George  RenniOy  Esq.  of  Phantassie. 
17*  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  Markle. 

18.  David  Wight,  Esq.  Ormiston. 

19.  William  Hunter,  Esq.  of  Tjnefield. 

20.  William  Hume^  Esq.  East-Barns. 

21.  Mr  Rennie,  Oxwell  Mains. 

22.  Mr  Dudgeon,  Prora. 

23.  Mr  Buist,  overseer  at  Tynninghame. 
24*.  Mr  Somerville^  Athelstonford  ..iains. 

25.  Mr  Skirving,  Garleton. 

26.  Mr  Richard  Somner,  Gilchriston. 

27.  Mr  James  Cuthbertson,  Seton  Mains. 

28.  Mr  Murray,  Kirkland-hill. 

29.  Mr  Archibald  Park,  Windy  Mains. 

30.  Patrick  Brodie,  Esq.  Garvald. 

31.  Mr  Robert  Hope,  Fenton. 

32.  Andrew  Pringle,  Esq.  Ballencrief.    *  • 

33.  Mr  John  Carnegie,  Drylaw-Hill. 

34.  Mr  Adam  Murray,  jun. 

4.  Mid-Lothian. 

35.  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  Craiglockart. 

36.  John  Newton,  Esq.  of  Currie-hill. 

37.  Mr  Thomas  Allan,  Craigcrook. 

38.  Mr  William  Gray,  Gorgiemoor. 

39.  Mr  John  Shirreff,  AbbeyhiU. 

40.  Mr  Alexander  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh. 

41.  Mr  Richard  Shirreff,  Dairy,  near  Edinburgh. 

42.  Gilbert  Grierson,  Esq.  merchant^  Leith. 

43.  Mr  Robert  Laing,  Campend. 

44.  Mr  George  Frame,  Braidwood. 

45.  Mr  John  Milne,  Smeaton. 

46.  William  Aitchison,  Esq.  of  Clements  Wells. 


I 


S.  West -Lot  HI  AS. 
*7    Mr  Tliomns  Trotter,  Newton. 
4S.  S.  Wood,  Esq.  Milrig. 

6.  DiTMFRISS-SHInB. 

iS.  William  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Hillside. 

50.  MrJoho  Cliurch,  Hitchill. 

7.  Galloway,  Atrshike,  and  Clydesdale. 

51.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  of  Greenlaw. 
£!.   Mr  David  Shatil:,  Cur^hie. 

53.  John  TennHDt,  Esq.  Girvan  Maina. 
e*.  Mr  William  Alton,  Stratha?eii. 

55.  Mr  George  Douglas.  Alton. 

56.  Jolin  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Glasgow. 

8.  PxBBLES-SHIHe. 

57.  Mr  Charles  Alexander,  Easter  Haprew. 

9.  Stirlingshirb. 
5B.  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Carbrook. 
59-  Mr  Andrew  Robertson,  Almon. 

60.  Mr  Andrew  Chalmers,  Duamore. 

61.  James  Boyd,  Esq.  Powia. 

10.  Clackuakmanshibe. 

62.  J.  F.  Erskine,  Esq.  of  Mar. 

63.  Robert  Stein,  Esq.  Kilbagie. 

64.  John  Phipps,  Esq.  Dolls. 

65.  Mr  John  Laing,  Tullybody. 
6d.  Mr  Peter  Mitchell,  Balquham. 

67.  Mr  Alexander  Kerr,  Lorns-hilJ. 

68.  Rev.  Dr  Modie,  Clackmannan. 
6j.  Mr  Jamas  Thomson,  Park, 
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11.   FlPE. 

70.  The  Earl  of  Kelly. 

71.  John  Newton,  Esq.  of  Cartland-hilL 

72.  Mr  Neil  Ballingal,  Sweet  Bank. 

73.  Thomas  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Grangemuir. 

74.  Robert  Spears^  Esq.  of  Dysart. 

75.  William  Young,  Esq.  of  Burntisland. 

12.  Perthshire. 

76.  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  Bart,  of  Ochtertyre. 
77*  E.  Marshall  Gardiner,  Esq.  of  Hilcairnie. 

78.  William  Blair,  Esq.  of  Montague. 

79.  Mr  James  Kilgour,  Perth. 

80.  Mr  James  Andrew,  Tillilumb. 

81.  Mr  William  Cunningham,  Goodlyburn. 

82.  Mr  Henry  Thomson,  Muirtown  of  Balhousie. 

83.  Mr  Robert  Clerk. 

13.  Carse  of  Gowrie. 

84.  George  Paterson,  Esq.  of  Castle-Huntly. 

85.  Mr  Thomas  Drummond,  Westbank. 

86.  Mr  Patrick  Jack,  Moncur. 

14.  Northern  Districts. 
S7'  George  Robertson,  Esq.  Muirton,  near  Bervie. 

88.  Mr  Brown,  Cononsyth,  by  Arbroath. 

89.  Mr  Rennie,  Kinblethmont,  near  Arbroath. 

90.  Rev.  Dr  Skene  Keith. 

91.  Mr  Barclay,  Knock- Leith. 

92.  Mr  John  Milne,  Mill  of  Alrah,  near  Banff. 
gS,  Mr  John  Lawson,  in  the  county  of  Banff. 

94.  Mr  A.  Wilson,  near  CuUen. 

95.  Mr  Young,  Morayshire. 

96.  Mr  Sherriff,  Kinmylies,  near  Inverness. 

97.  Capt.  John  Henderson,  of  Aimster,  in  Caithness. 
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15.  Correspondents,  regarding  the  Introduction  or  the 
Scotch  System  of  Husbandry  into  England. 

98.  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  / 

99-  Arthur  Young,  Esq. 

100.  James  Brougham,  Esq.  Howis,  near  Penrith, 

101.  William  Wolstenholme,  Esq.  near  Weymouth. 

102.  George  Cully,  Esq.  of  Eastfield,  by  Belford; 

105.  William  Money  Hill,  Esq.  of  Waterden,  in  Norfolk. 

lOl*.  Admiral  Bentinck. 

105.  John  Elman,  Esq.  Glynde,  near  Lewes. 


There  were  also  a  number  of  other  intelligent  proprietors  and 
farmers,  who  transmitted  to  me  very  important  communications, 
but  under  the  express  injunction  that  their  names  should  not  be 
mentioned ;  a  circumstance  much  to  be  lamented,  as  their  au- 
thority would  have  added  much  weight  to  any  publication. 


If  the  intelligent  farmers,  whose  names  are  contained  in  the 
preceding  list,  and  others  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Hus- 
bandry of  Scotland,  were  to  favour  the  Author  of  this  Work  with 
their  remarks  upon  it,  he  would  be  enabled  to  render  it  much 
more  complete,  than  it  possibly  can  be  without  such  assistance. 

There  are  no  means  by  which  any  subject,  of  so  extensive  and 
so  complicated  a  nature,  as  that  of  Agriculture,  can  be  brought 
to  any  great  degree  of  perfection,  but  first  by  collecting  the  re- 
sult of  the  experience  and  observation  of  great  numbers  ofprac^ 
tical  men  ;  and  next,  after  that  information  has  been  methodised 
and  detailed,  to  have  it  remarked  upjon,  by  other  intelligent  men, 
and  discussed  as  thoroughly  as  possible^ 
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No.  XLIV- 

llie  subjoined  letter^  on  the  size  of  farms  in  Flanders^  having  ac' 
cidentally  cast  up^  I  thought  it  right  to  insert  it  in  the  Appen^ 
dix,  as  an  interesting  communication  ;  and  as  likely  to  promote 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  Flanders  and  Bra* 
bantf  vohen  those  countries  are  again  accessible  to  British  inves- 
tigation. 

LETTER  FROK  MR  6ILLET,  DIRECTEUR  DES  ATTELIERS  PUBLICS 
A  BRUXELLESy  DATED  27tH  DECEMBER^  180J. 

'<  X  HE  important  services  you  have  rendered  to  agriculture  in 
England^  will,  1  hope,  sufficiently  apologize  for  the  liberty  I  take 
in  addressing  you  on  this  subject^  without  having  the  honour  of 
being  known  to  you. 

'*  I  have  examined,  with  attention,  the  situation  of  agriculture 
in  most  countries  in  Europe,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that 
it  is  no  where  so  well  understood  and  practised  as  in  the  Low- 
Countries.  I  do  not  except  my  native  country,  England,  though 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  she  is  much  advanced  in  this  import- 
ant science,  beyond  France,  as  the  Low  Countries  are  beyond 
England. 

•'  This  will  not  surprise  you.  Sir,  when  you  consider,  that  while 
the  fortunes  of  England  and  France  were  divided  between  agri- 
culture, industry,  colonization,  and  external  commerce,  those  of 
the  Low  Countries,  were  principally  employed  in  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  alone,  by  establishing  small  farms. 

<<  This  system  has  succeeded  admirably  well  in  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  where  land  is  every  where  in  the  highest  state  of  culti- 
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vatioD>  and  offers  a  wonderful  contrast  with  the  situation  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Liege  Country,  county  of  Namur^  and  the  province 
of  Hainault,  which  confine  (bound)  Randers  and  Brabant. 

'<  There  the  system  of  large  farms  is  still  in  common  practice, 
and  very  little  progress  has  been  made  within  fifty  years. 

'*  The  vast  disproportion,  in  the  produce  of  those  different  pro- 
vinces, wh^n  compared  with  that  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  offers 
a  very  strong  argument  against  the  system  of  large  farms ;  and  I 
urge  this  point  with  more  confidence,  as  it  is  the  result  of  expe^ 
rience  and  attentive  observatidn^  and  because  I  learn  with  re- 
gret, that  this  mode  is  very  predominant  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

«'  While  two  neighbouring  countries  seem  to  favour  two  syg* 
tems,  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  this  question  certaiolj 
requires  close  examination.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Farmers,  in 
general,  are  not  more  exepapt  from  ambition  than  men  of  tbe 
world.  They  never  fancy  their  farms  are  large  enough^  and  never 
think  of  proportioning  the  extent  of  their  farms  with  the  extent 
of  their  means. 

*^  It  requires  a  larger  share  of  understanding,  arrangement, 
and  calculation,  to  conduct  a  large  farm,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  common  Carmers.  Their  means,  both  mental  and  pecuniary, 
are  seldom  equal  to  the  extent  of  their  farms.  Your  experience, 
Sir,  in  this  art,  will  make  this  observation  trivial  to  you,  that  it  is 
less  the  extent  of  the  farm,  than  the  excellent  management  of 
the  land,  and  abundance  of  manui-e,  that  enriches  the  farmer;  but 
this  observation,  however  trivial,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impress- 
ed in  the  minds  of  illiterate  farmers,  who  are  always,  and  in  all 
countries,  ambitious  of  having  more  land  than  they  can  well  ma- 
nure and  cultivate. 

**  From  this  circumstance,  it  happens,  that  agriculture  most 
commonly  languishes  in  large  farms,  and  thrives  only  in  small 
ones.  At  least  it  is  so  in  this  country.  I  know  not  how  far  this 
case  is  applicable  to  England. 

"  The  influence  which  you  have  acquired  in  your  country,  by 
your  knowledge  in  this  science,  and  the  warm  interest  1  take  in 
every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  my  native 
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country,  engage  me  to  request  you  to  6x  your  attention  on  the 
situation  of  agriculture  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  you  will  find 
many  methods^  new  and  economical,  that  may  be  beneficially 
employed  in  England. 

"  If  I  followed  my  own  inclination,  I  would  accompany  this 
letter,  with  an  abridged  detail  of  the  system  employed  in  Brabant 
and  Flanders ;  but  as  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  known  to 
you,  I  will  not  presume  to  trespass  longer  on  your  moments, 
without  your  permission  *. 

"  It  is  an  error  into  which  many  are  fallen,  for  want  of  obser-^ 
vation,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  soil  of  the  Low  Countries  was  originally  good.  It 
is  the  almost  incredible  industry  of  the  peasantry  in  Flanders,  and 
a  part  of  Brabant,  which  has  rendered  the  soil  so  productive.  The 
Pays  de  Waese,  a  prodigy  of  art,  was  forty  years  ago  a  bruyere, 
(a  heath  or  waste).  It  is  now  perhaps  the  richest  province  in  the 
world.  The  soil  in  most  parts  is  sandy,  and  requires  manure  every 
year  to  produce  plentiful  crops. 

"  Those  who  are  curious  in  breeding  cattle,  may  procure  from 
this  country  an  excellent  race  of  cart  horses,  superior  to  any  I 
have  noticed  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  they  would  be  a  precious 
acquisition  for  England.'' 


*  Mr  Gillet  was  applied  to  for  the  detail  he  mentionst  but  owiag^  to  some 
unfortunate  circumstance,  it  never  came  to  England. 


1.05  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

L  The  Berwickshire  Hammels. 

The  division  walls  which  are  not  under  cover,  are  only  so  higb 
as  to  have  tlie  effect  of  keeping  the  horses  or  cattle  perfectly  se- 
parate. That  part  of  .the  wall  which  is  covered  ought  to  be  as 
hig!i  as  the  roof  of  the  building,  in  order  to  stand  the  great 
draught  of  air  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  thus 
renderins:  the  whole  much  warmer. 

At  the  side  of  the  gates  arc  troughs  for  holding  turnips,  water, 
&c. 

The  building.  No.  8.  is  not  separated  into  two  divisions,  but 
is  similar  to  the  others,  with  this  difference,  that  there  is  a  wide 
gateway  for  a  cart,  or  any  farm  carriage,  with  a  close-made  gate 
on  the  north  end  for  shelter;  this  alteration  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  have  more  ready  access  to  different  parts  of  the  farm-of- 
fices, when  that  hammel  hiippens  not  to  be  occupied. 

Each  hammel  will  hold  t/nve  moderate  sized  animals,  that  is 
to  say,  oxen  or  steers  below  ().>  stone  in  weight,  141!).  to  the  stone. 
No  doubt  livo  is  bellter,  but  that  takes  up  room,  and  increases  the 
expence  of  building. 

These  hammels  completely  answer  the  object  in  view. 


ft.  ExPXwANATION  OF  THE  EnGRAVIKG  OF  THE  StEAMING 

ArPA  RATUS. 

See  Appkvdix,  No.  IX. 

A  False  bottom  of  the  steaming  box. 

B  Door  of  the  box, — To  opm  with  iron  Iiasp,  to  secure  it  when 

shut. 
C  The  boiler. 
D  The  pipe  for  conducting  the  steam  between  the  false  and 

real  bottoms  of  the  box. 
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£  Sliding  division  of  the  box,  with  handles  for  pushing  it  in,  and 

drawing  it  out. 
F  End  view  of  the  steaming  box,  with  iron  hasps  securing  the 

door. 
G  Holler  and  pipe. 
H  Side  view  of  the  steaming  box. 
I  Lid  moveable  on  hinges,  and  acting  as  a  safety  valve. 
K  Cock  for  discharging  water  from  the  boiler. 
L  Cock  for  discharging  condensed  steam,  and  other  liquids,  from 

the  bottom  of  the  steaming  box. 


3.   DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  IRON  PLOUGH,  CONSTRUCTED  BY  MR 
JOHN  WILKIB,  AT  UDDINGSTON,  NEAR  GI/ASGOW. 

Fig.  I.  and  II.  Plan  and  profile  of  an  iron  plough,  wherein  the 
same  letters  represent  the  same  parts. 

A  B  Represent  the  beam;  B  C  the  left-hand  stilt,  or  large 
handle. 

D  £  The  nght'hand  stilt,  or  lesser  handle. 

F  G  H  The  stock  or  share,  placed  on  the  fore-end  of  the  head. 

1 1  The  coulter,  fixed  into  a  hole  or  mortise  in  the  beam. 

G  K  The  mould-board,  fastened  upon  the  furrow,  or  right-hand 
Me  of  the  sheath,  and  lesser  handle. 

D  N  O  The  rods  of  iron  that  connect  the  two  handles,  and  also 
hold  them  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other. 

L  M  The  muzzle  or  bridle,  placed  upon  an  iron  bolt,  which 
passes  through  a  hole  in  its  arms  ;  and  the  fore-part  of  the 
beam  at  A,  upon  the  back-end  of  the  bridle  at  M,  is  a  cross,  in 
which  are  several  holes,  to  receive  a  bolt  that  passes  through 
one  of  these  holes,  and  one  in  the  beam,  so  that  by  shift- 
ing this  bolt  in  the  different  holes  of  the  cross  M,  the  bridle, 
having  liberty  to  turn  on  the  bolt  at  A  as  a  centre,  the  fore-end 
L  of  the  bridle  can  easily  be  either  raised  or  depressed,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  plough  a  greater  or  lesser  hold  of  the  ground 
as  may  be  found  the  most  convenient. 
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No.  XLV. 

EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  DUDGEON,  ESQ.  OV  PRORi^ 
IN  BAST-LOTHIAN,  TO  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  REGARDING  THS 
EXPENCE  OF  TH^RESHINO  CORN  BY  THE  FLAIL. 

I  HAVE  lately  found  die  form  of  a  table,  by  which  all  my  pay- 
ments to  my  taskers  were  regulated  ;  and  it  was  the  easiest  and 
most  simple,  as  well  as  the  most  correct  method  of  settling 
that  business.  These  taskers  were  the  people  employed  to  thresh 
the  corn,  before  the  invention  of  threshing*mills,  and  they  re- 
ceived 1-2  5th  part  of  the  grain  they  threshed,  or  its  value.  They 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  fractions,  but  yet  were  so  minute  in 
their  calculations,  as  to  require  more  attention  in  fixing  their  ac- 
counts, than  matters  of  much  more  importance.  No  objectioUj 
howtjver,  could  ever  yet  be  found,  to  estimates  made,  with  due 
attention,  from  the  following  table. 

The  particular  object  I  have  in  view,  by  sending  it  to  you  at 
present,  when  it  may  seem  no  longer  of  any  real  use,  is,  that  if 
preserved  in  the  next  edition  of  your  Husbandry  of  Scotland,  it 
may  serve  occasionally  to  assist,  in  making  comparative  state- 
ments of  our  ancient  and  modern  expences  of  threshing,  which 
may  sometimes  be  reverted  to,  either  for  amusement,  or  for  pur- 
poses of  utility. 

For  instance,  a  farmer  of  modern  times  threshes  49|  bolls  of 
wheat  by  the  mill,  and  having  ascertained  the  exact  expence, 
wishes,  from  curiosity,  to  know,  what  that  very  work  would  have 
cost^  had  the  flail  still  been  in  use.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that 
wheat,  in  this  case,  sells  at  92s.  per  boll,  a  price  which  has  actu- 
ally been  obtained. 

Now  the  lot,  (or  value  of  the  25th  part),  of  one  boll  at  928. 
is    3.68  shillings;  and   49.75 x 3.68- 183.0K  shillings,  that  is, 
L.9  -.3:0  96,  or  nearly  L.9  :  3  :  1  for  49f  bolls,  or  L.  9,  3s.;  and, 
Were  the  price  92s.  3d.  then  lot  =  3.69 
or  92s.  6d.  3.70 

or  92s.  9d.  3.71 
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No.  XL VI. 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS,  &C.  OW  FEUING   IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
VILLAGE  OF  GORDON  IN  BERWICKSHIRE. 

Wt  THE  REVEREND   ROBERT  LUNDIE9  MINISTER  OF  KELSO,  BUT 

FORMERLY  OF  GORDON. 

I.  Origin  and  Extent  ofFeidng  in  and  near  Gordon. 

Previous  to  the  year  17*70,  the  Tillage  of  'West  Oordon  con- 
sisted of  a  considerable  number  of  ill-built  hovels,  cemented  with 
clay,  occupied  by  cottagers  and  labourers,  and  of  some  better 
dwellings,  inhabited  by  the  small  farmers,  who  then  were  tenants 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Green-Know  estate.  The  village 
straggled  irregularly  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  in- 
tersected with  lanes  and  roads,  that  rendered  it  unproductive 
and  useless.  To  the  east  and  north  of  the  village  was  a  stony, 
or  rather  rocky,  moor,  used  as  a  common  by  the  small  tenants  of 
the  arable  land,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  village,  where  their 
cattle  picked  up  some  scanty  nourishment;  but  it  was  productive 
of  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  proprietor,  George  Pringle  of  Tor- 
woq|(llee,  to  whom  also  the  village  then  belonged,  as  well  as  the 
estate  of  Green-Know.  The  distance  from  coal  an(flime,  either 
from  ^Northumberland,  on  the  south-east,  or  from  Mid-Lothian 
on  the  north-west,  is  from  22  to  24  English  miles;  and  the  state 
of  the  roads,  at  that  period,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gordon, 
in  every  direction,  was  so  extremely  bad,  that  almost  every 
thing  was  carried  to  and  from  the  place  on  the  backs  of  horses. 
Yet,  as  a  spirit  of  improvement  began  to  prevail,  it  occurred  to 
Mr  Pringle,  that  the  village  might  be  greatly  improved,  the  inha- 
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'bitants  rendered  more  comfortable^  and  himself,  as  proprietor, 
considerably  benefited^  by  feuing  out  the  ground  upon  which  it 
stood,  on  a  regular  plan,  and  on  liberal  principles,  to  persons 
who  might  be  able  a»d  willing  to  conform  to  his  regulations* 
Accordingly,  about  the  year  1770,  the  road  through  the  village 
was  made  to  run  in  a  direct  line  from  east  to  west,  along  its 
whole  extent,  and  was  rendered  wide  and  commodious,  and  the 
ground  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  road,  was  divided  into  a 
considerable  number  of  feus,  each  of  which  extended  SO  feet  in 
front,  towards  the  road,  and  100  feet  backward.  It  ought  also  to 
be  mentioned,  that  in  laying  off  these  feus,  the  proprietor  left 
about  12  feet  on  the  north  side  of  the  village,  and  about  16  otk*!*' 
the  south  side,  as  an  open  space  between  the  feus  and  the  street 
or  road,  as  an  accommodation  to  the  respective  inhabitants  in 
front  of  their  houses ;  they  were  prohibited,  however,  very  pro- 
perly, from  placing  dung-hills,  peat-stacks,  or  any  other  obstruc- 
tion on  this  ground.  The  feuing  of  the  village,  begun,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  by  Mr  George  Pringle,  was  continued  by  the 
succeeding  proprietor  of  Torwoodlee,  James  Pringle,  Esq.  while 
he  retained  the  Green>Know  estate,  and  completed  by  the  late 
George  Fairholme,  Esq.  afier  he  had  purchased  it  from  his  cou- 
sin Mr  Prisgle,  There  are  above  100  of  these  feus  at  the  pre- 
sent  time.  They  were  granted  in  perpetuity ;  the  price  of  each 
was  L.5  sterling  of  premium,  and  one  shilling,  and  what  is  called 
a  kain-hen,  or  fowl,  per  annum.  The  effects  of  tliis  system  were, 
to  confine  the  village  within  much  narrower  limits  than  it  former- 
ly occupied,  to  render  it  neater  and  more  commodious  in  every 
respect,  to  add  to  its  population,  and  to  save  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ground,  formerly  waste,  to  the  proprietor  and  tenants. 

The  feuing  of  the  moor  did  not  commence  till  14*  years  after 
that  of  the  vill^e,  viz.  in  1784.  The  idea,  it  is  believed,  was 
first  suggested  by  ai^  acute  and  intelligent  tenant  upon  the  estate^ 
and  the  plan  for  its  execution  was  laid  down  by  the  late  Alexan- 
der Hay,  Esq.  of  Mordlngton,  in  Berwickshire.  This  gentleman,^ 
an  advooile  by  profession,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Hunting- 
slon,  formerly  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Mr 
Hay  WJM  both  a  scientific  and  a  practical  farmer,  and  by  the  skil» 
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ful  and  extensive  experiments  which  he  made  on  his  property  at 
Mordington  and  Thornldyke^  &c  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  excellent  system  of  husbandry  which  now  pre* 
▼ails  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  gentleman,  esteeming  the 
ground  to  be  feued  as  of  two  qualities,  valued  the  best  at  hJ 
sterling  premium  per  English  acre,  the  next  at  L.S  per  acre,  and 
each  at  one  shilling  feu-duty  per  acre  annually.  Mr  Wilson,  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish,  was  the  most  extensive  purchaser  un- 
der this  plan,  the  land  feued  by  him  being  about  75  acres.  Va- 
rious other  persons  became  feuers,  in  different  proportions. 


II.  Progress  of  ImpraoemenL 

At  the  time  when  the  system  of  feuing  already  described  com- 
menced, the  land  did  not  bring  a  penny  into  the  pocket  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  had  it  been  let,  would  not  probably  have  brought  a 
rent  of  one  shilling  per  acre.  It  was,  in  iact,  a  dreary  unmclosed 
waste,  inlaid  with  hard  and  large  masses  of  whin-stone,  and  partial- 
ly covered  with  stunted  heather.  The  feuers  began  their  operations 
by  raising  and  laying  above  ground  such  of  the  stones  as  were  move- 
able by  their  own  strength,  aided  with  picks,  hammers,  and  wooden 
and  iron  levers,  of  various  lengths.  It  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  though  wooden  levers  are  now  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside, 
they  are  in  some  respects  more  useful  for  this  purpose,  especially 
when  made  of  oak,  than  those  made  of  iron.  When  the  stones 
were  too  large  to  be  removed  by  the  direct  application  of  human 
strength,  (and  this  was  very  frequently  the  case),  they  were 
bored  in  different  places,  and  burst  asunder  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder, till  they  became  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  easily  laid  upon 
the  surface.  From  these  stones  the  feuers  found  excellent  ma- 
terials for  building  their  houses,  and  inclosing  their  ground.  In 
order  to  get  quit  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  stones,  they  were 
induced  to  form  the  land,  as  they  cleared  it,  into  very  small  in- 
closures,  generally  not  exceeding  an  acre,  and  soiifttimes  of 
much  smaller  extent;  and,  taking  care  to  leave  the  ground  upon 
which  the  fence-dykes  were  to  be  built,  in  its  natural  rocky  state^ 
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thej  formed  the  dikes  three  feet  thick  at  the  base>  one  foot 
eight  inches  at  top,  and  f^om  five  to  six  feet  in  height.  In  some 
cases  they  piled  up  the  stones  in  large  regular  heaps,  till  they 
might  be  wanted  by  themselves  or  neighbours ;  and  in  one  in* 
stance,  a  fence- wall  was  built  of  the  thickness  of  18  feet.  A  very 
large  quantity  also,  was  disposed  of  for  under-ground  drains, 
which  were  made  of  a  much  larger  size  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  necessary  for  carrying  off  the  superfluous  moisture* 
Sometimes  excavations  in  the  form  of  drains  were  dug,  merely 
for  the  purpose  o€  burying  the  stones,  and  of  enabling  the  feiiers 
to  employ  the  subsoil  taken  out  from  such  excavations,  in  filling 
up  the  hollows  and  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the 
stones  in  different  parts  of  the  surface.  As  the  feuers  at  first  ge- 
nerally occupied  themselves  and  their  &milies,  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  clearing  the  groui^  by  degrees,  it  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate the  original  expence  of  hying  the  stones  on  the  surface^  and 
breaking  them  down  to  such  a  size  as  to  render  them  fit  to  be 
put  in  a  cart  to  be  removed.  The  price,  too,  must  of  course 
Tary,  in  proportion  to  the  probidile  quantity  of  stones  to  be  re- 
moved. Of  late  years,  this  operation  has  cost  from  L.10  to 
L.^5,  which  latter  is  the  largest  sum  yet  given  when  the  work 
was  done  by  contract.  This  most  difiKcult  and  laborious  pro^* 
eess  0^  laying  the  stones  on  the  surface  being  accomplished,  the 
next  step  is  to  get  them  removed,  which  is  generally  done  by 
means  of  hand-barrows,  when  they  are  used  for  fencing  the 
ground  out  of  which  they  are  taken,  as  already  described,  or  by 
strong  carts  constructed  for  the  purpose,  when  they  are  to  be 
carried  off  the  ground.  The  land,  after  being  cleared,  was  ge« 
nerally  allowed  to  lie  one  or  two  years  uncultivated,  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  the  vegetable  substances  found  in  it,  and  turned  up 
by  the  operation  of  clearing,  to  rot  and  mix  with  the  soil.  The 
feuers  at  the  end  of  this  period,  generally  allowed  60  Winchester 
bushels  of  shell-lime  per  acre  for  its  improvement,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  two  shillings  per  bushel,  caused  them  to  incur  an  addi* 
tional  exjipK^e  of  L.6  per  acre.  There  are  at  this  time  about 
SOO  acres  of  the  feued  moor  cleared,  inclosed,  and  improved  as 
above^  besides  some  small  dumps  of  wood,  planted  by  the  feuers 
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on  parte  of  the  ground  in  its  original  itate,  and  these  are  in  a 
Tery  thriving  condition.  Some  of  the  land  thus  cleared,  and  ori- 
ginally not  worth  one  shilling  per  acre,  has  been  let  by  the  feuers 
at  a  rent  of  from  40b.  to  60s.  per  acre.  The  surface  of  the  soil 
was  at  first  o^  a  poor  quality,  and  so  loose  and  light,  that  when 
turned  up  with  the  spade  or  plough,  it  was  liable  to  be  blown 
iiway  by  the  wind.  On  going  down  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
below  the  surface,  the  subsoil  is  in  general  a  sandy  till,  which 
being  mixed  with  the  surface-earth,  and  improved,  with  lime  and 
dung,  is  found  to  yield  much  better  crops  than  wlien  such  im- 
provement is  bestowed  on  the  surface- earth  alone.  The  whole 
land  was  almost  covered  with  whin-stone,  from  the  deptli  of  one, 
to  six  or  eight  feet,  below  which,  and  at  the  depth  oihom  niao 
to  twelve  feet,  there  is  a  bed  of  free-stone.  The  soil  thus  im- 
proved, is  like  the  rest  of  the  parish  in  general^  light  and  fertile, 
and  is  found  well  adapted  for  the  turnip  husbandry,  which  is  no 
where  better  understood,  nor  more  successfully  practised,  than  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

In  giving  a  statement  o^  facte  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  pro* 
per  to  mention,  that  about  the  year  1802,  during  my  incumbency, 
the  grass  glebe  of  Gordon,  which  was  a  bank  well  calculated  for 
being  planted,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  very  convenient  and  or- 
namental to  the  Green-Know  property,  was  exchanged  for  a  por- 
tion of  infield  land,  on  part  of  which  a  new  manse  was  to  be 
built,  and  between  three  and  four  English  acres  of  moor* ground, 
situated  between  the  arable  land  of  the  glebe,  and  the  new  turn- 
pike-road  leading  from  Kelso  to  Edinburgh.  During  ray  incum- 
bency at  Gordon,  I  had  about  a  third  part  or  upwards  of  this 
ground  cleared,  and  found  it  an  excellent  quarry  for  whin-stone 
to  be  employed  in  building,  road-making,  and  other  useful  pur- 
poses in  the  parish.  According  to  the  best  calculation  I  caa 
make,  I  do  not  think  there  were  less  than  from  800  to  1000  cart- 
loads of  stones  per  acre,  weighing  at  an  average  about  1 0  cwt. 
per  cart-load.  Many  of  the  masses  of  stone  were  bored  and  blown 
with  gun-powder,  some  of  them  probably  weighing,  in  their  na- 
tural state,  from  four  to  six  tons.  They  were  then  broken  into 
pieces  of  different  sizes,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  being  carted 
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away.  Having  limed  the  part  of  the  land  cleared  by  me,  the 
remainder  was  left  in  its  natural  state  to  my  successor  Mr  Mori- 
son^  who  has  since  cleared  it  at  a  great  expence,  and  is,  I  believe, 
gradually  reimbursing  himself  by  the  crops  which  the  ground  now 
yields. 

The  patt  of  the  moor-ground,  between  the  glebe  and  the  new 
turnpike-road,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors, 
was,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  made  at  the  time  of  the 
exchange,  planted  while  in  its  natural  state ;  and  as  the  ground 
thus  planted  extends  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  glebe, 
tfU  it  joins  tlie  he#  plantation  before  mentioned,  on  the  nbrtfi 
and  eait,  it  seems  to  place  the  glebe'  in  a  semicircle  of  wood, 
and  has  already  added  mucli  to  the  beauty  of  a  district,  which 
has  hitherto  been  remarkably  naked,  though  the  surface  is  agree- 
ably varied.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  will  form  a  very  use- 
ful shelter  fo  the  adjoining  ground. 

The  soil  of  the  (mrish  of  Gordon,  in  general,  has  undergone 
sreat  and  rapid  imj^roveinent  within  the  last  30  years ;  and  it  ia 
an  honourable  proof  of  the  skiH  and  ^nterprize  of  the  farmers  te 
state;  that  several  hundred  acres,  as  bad  in  ev^ry  respect  as  the 
inoor-ground  already  described,  have  been  cleared  by  the  tenants^ 
ehtirefy  at  their  own  exp^nce^  on  leases  of  twenty-one  years. 
In  some  cases  the  proprietors  built  the  fences,  the  farmers  raising 
the  stones  frotn  tihe  ground ;  and  in  some  other  instanced,  they 
allowed  the  tenants  a  small  sum  for  carting  the  stones  and  build- 
ing the  dikes ;  for  which  the  tenants  were  bound  to  pay  interest,. 
kt  the  rate  of  S  per  ceni,  to  the  end  of  their  leasiq^.  The  expencie 
of  improving  such  ground  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  stones  are  disposed  of.  In  some  cases^ 
where  the  stones  are  to  be  removed  from  the  ground,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  dearing  it,  the  average'  expence  of  clearing'  a 
mngle  acre  of  this  description  of  moor-land,  at  the  present  tin^, 
inclucUng  the  levelling  and  lime  necessary  to  render  it  fit  for 
cropping,  cannot,  I  think,  be  estimated  at  less  than  forty  gui- 
neas. 


vti;.  )r.  o 
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in.  Effects  of  the  Feuing  above  described  on  the  Character  and 

Prosperity  of  the  People, 

It  wiJl  not  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt,  that  the  plan  aboye 
detailed,  has  been  a  very  beneficial  one  to  the  proprietors,  and 
more  especially  to  those  whose  lands  have  been  improved  by 
the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  tenants,  under  the  ordinary  leases 
of  the  country.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  this  system  has, 
by  the  most  laborious  exertions,  been  permanently  prodactive  of 
a  large  quantity  of  human  food,  and  thus  has  a  tendency  directly 
favourable  to  population.  It  is  also  true,  that  by  the  industry 
to  which  the  original  feuers  and  their  families  were  inured,  in 
consequence  of  the  labour  necessary  to  render  their  purchases 
beneficial  to  themselves,  a  number  of  valuable  labourers  were 
obtained,  who,  on  any  emergency,  were  ready  to  aid,  for  reason* 
able  wages,  the  neighbouriiig  farmers,  in  any  agricultural  opera* 
tions  or  improvements,  in  which  their  services  might  be  required. 
The  effects  upon  the  character  and  prosperity  of  the  feuers 
themselvesi  may  be  supposed  to  admit  of  much  greater  doubt ; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  when  the  business 
of  clearing  their  feus  is  at  an  end,  they  will  be  apt  to  trust  to  the 
produce  of  them  for  support;  and  to  waste,  in  the  half  employ- 
ment which  their  possessions  may  afford,  a  large  portion  of  that 
time  which  might  be  employed  in  a  manner  more  beneficial  to 
themselves  and  tlie  community.  This^  however^  is  only  a  con- 
tingent evil,  which  hitherto  has  had  no  existence  in  fact;  on  the 
contrary,  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  an  independent,  honest, 
and  industrious  people ;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  stating,  for 
the  credit  of  those  who  were  once  under  my  pastoral  care,  that 
several  respectable  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  in  Kelso  have 
informed  me,  that  after  having  had  large  dealings  with  them  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  they  had  not  lost  a  single  shilling  by  the 
credit  which  they  had  frequently  given  them.  This  will  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  most  satisfactory  proof,  not  only  of  their  honesty, 
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but  of  the  success  by  which  their  exertioos  have  been  attended ; 
and  I  do  not  know  any  one  of  them  who  does  not  consider  the 
money  and  labour  which  the  feus  have  cost^  as  sufficiently  re- 
warded by  the  benefits  received. 
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Carts,  general  rule  respecting  with 
Scotch  farmers,  i,  74.  Single- 
horse  preferred,  ib.  Advantages 
of,  75. 

Cattle,  on  the  feeding  of,  i,  24, 107. 
With  straw,  396.  Recommend- 
ed, 407.  Objections  to  fold-yards, 
409.  Soiling  not  approved  of,  ii, 
13.  Importance  of  on  clay-land 
farms,  ib.  Proper  mode  of,  14. 
Comparative  advantages  of  feed- 
ing with  potatoes  or  turnips.  Ap- 
pendix, X. 

Caterpillars,  on  the  destruction  of. 
Appendix,  xiv. 

Cheese,  Dunlop,  the  manufacture 
and  value  of,  ii,  121.  Common, 
observations  on  making,  122. 


Clay-lands,  on  managing  with  iime, 
i,  187. 

Clay -land  farm,  importance  of  soil- 
ing on,  ii,  13.  Arable  farms,  133. 
Circumstances  on  which  the  size 
of  ought  to  depend,  134. 

Clay  soils,  advantages  of  fallowing, 
1,  238.  Different  opinions  on, 
256. 

ClimatCy  unfayourableness  of,  in 
Scotland,  Introduction,  i,  1.  Im- 
portance of,  151. 

Cloiref ,  red,  the  most  general  article 
cultivated  for  soiling,  i  i,  3.  Broad, 
mixed  with  rye-grass,  good  fm 
soiling  horses,  7. 

■  and  rye-grass,  culture  of,  i, 

295.    Observations  on,  297. 

Cocksfoot,  as  a  mixture  with  clo- 
ver, answers  the  purpose  of  rye- 
grass, i,  297.        \ 

Cockspur,  thorn  of  America,  supe- 
rior qualities  of,  for  fences,  i,  47. 
Note.  Hints  reglupding,  by  Dr 
Logan,f  Appendix,  xlii* 

Commercial  ferms,  ii,  1S7. 

Compofts,  sidvttDtages  of,  in  inivo- 
ving  lands,  i.  205.  Midden,  plan 
and  section  o^  19S, 

Com,  extract  of  a  letter  regarding 
the  expence  of  threshing  by  the 
flail,  Appendix,  xlv. 

Cottages,  indispensably  necessary,  i, 
23.     Plan  of,  ii,  242. 

Cows,  dairy,  method  of  managing 
in  Scotland,  i,  113.  Profits  of 
extremely  various,  114.  Disad- 
vantages of  feeding  on  turnips 
remedied,  284.  Method  of  soil- 
ing near  Edinburgh,  ii,  5.  Ad- 
vantages of  to  farm-servants,  250. 

Crops  usually  cultivated  in  Scot- 
land, i,  258.  1.  Wheat,  259 ;  2. 
Barley,  265;  3.  Oats,  268;  4. 
Peas,  270;  5,  Beans,  271;  6. 
Tares,  273 ;  7.  Turnips,  275 ;  8. 
Potatoes,  289  ;  9.  Clover  and  rye- 
grass, 295;  10.  Miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles, 299 ;  Carrots,  ib ;  Cabba- 
ges  and  Kale,    309;   Bye,    ib. 
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Flax,  Sia  Rotation  of,  31 1. 
Principles  of  arrangement,  S13. 
Depends  6n  circumstances,  and 
the  nature  of,  314.  Reaping  of, 
365.  Straw  produced  l^diflferent 
kinds  of,  379.  Rotation  of  near 
Edinburgh,  ii,  128.  On  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  the  blight,  rust, 
and  mildew  in.  Appendix,  xxxv. 
Crows,  the  advanU(|;e  of,  for  the 
destruction  of  vermios  Appendix, 
xiv. 

D 

Dairy  cows,  management  of  in 
Ayrshire,  i,  113.  Average  esti- 
mate of  the  produce  of,  115. 

Dairy  farms,  on  the  Ayrshire  sys« 

.  tern,  ii,  119.  Statements  respect- 
ing, 121.     Benefits  of,  135. 

Day-labourers*  t^e  idoa  of  giving 
possessions  of  land  to,  reproba- 
ted, and  why,  ii,  lOCf* 

Deep  ploughing,  advantages  of,  i, 
219. 

Draining,  variety  of  ctpinions  re« 
speeting  the  importance  of;  i,  52. 
1.  Open,  53.  2.  Under,  54  a 
Information  respecting  new  mode 
of  performing,  d8.  O^tacles  to, 
59,  62.  Necessity  of  an  act  of 
parliament  to  encoun|g«.  Appen- 
dix, iiL 

Drilling,  on  «  nvw  mode  of.  Ap- 
pendix, xxvii. 

Dung,  quantity  raised  from  diffe- 
rent crops,  i,  ITl.  Suggestions 
for  malting  dunghiUs,  173.  Dif- 
ferent opinions  on  using  rotten 
or  fresh,  175.  Application,  176. 
Price  near  Edinburgh,  190.  Great 
quantity  of  superior  .quality  pro* 
duced  by  spilii^  ii,  SIQ.  Proper 
management  oi^  subject  of  great 
importance*  79«! 


£ 


Economy  necessarily  studied    by 
Scotch  farmers.  Introduction*  4w 


,  Education,  advantages  of  parochial 
schools.  Introduction,  i,  2. 

Expence  of  farming,  statement  re- 
specting, ii,  1S6. 

Experimental  farms,  ii,  14Q. 


Fallowing,  observations  on,  i,  JS34. 
How  performed,  235i.  Expence 
of,  237.  Advantages  of  to  day- 
soils,  238.  Not  pr^K^tised  on 
strong  land,  251.  Miscellaneous 
particulars  respectiug,  253. 

Fanners,  generality  of  in  Scotland, 
i,  77.    Observations  on,  7& 

Farmers,  character  of  Scottish,  ii, 
235.  System  of  husbandry,  238. 
Hints  calculated  lor  the  use  of, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Scot- 
land, Appendix,  xxxiii* 

Farm-house  and  oPcea,  proper  si- 
tuation for,  i.  11.  Rest  construc- 
tion of,  14.  1.  Proportional  to 
the  size  and  produce  Qf  the  Hum, 
17.  2.  AcconunodaUess,  ib»  3. 
Size  of,  18.  4.  Window  views 
of,  20.  5.  Distance,  21.  &  Pave- 
ments and  roads,  ib.  7.  Party- 
walls  of,  ib.  8.  Appendages  to,  ib, 
9.  Access  to,  22.  10*  Qommand 
t»f  water,  ib.  II.  K;itchenrgRr- 
den,  ib.  12  Cottages  indispen- 
sably necessary,  23*  Genend  eb> 
servations,  ilk  On  erecting  and 
repairing,  28.  .     . 

Farming,  on  the  expence  and  profit 
of,  ii,  isa  Statements  reepeet* 
ing,  186,  191.  Aecounts,  Appen- 
dix,xxxix.  Journal,  174.  Day- 
labour  book,  176.  Yearly  eenrant 
and  horse4aAK>ur  book,  177.  Led- 
ger, 178. 
Farms,  proper  sixe  for  arable  cul- 
ture, Intvoduoti0n,4^  Diversity 
of  opinions  respecting,  iL  108»  1. 
Small  or  inferips,  IjQ^.  2.  Daisy, 
the  objects  of,  119%  ^  AO^riaang 
to  towns,  12<^;  rents  of,  127  ;  ro- 
tation of  cre^Mit  &C..128.  V  Am- 
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ble  day-land,  1S3.  6,  Tnmip 
landt  135.  6.  Commerdal,  137. 
7.  Pasture,  139.  8.  Accoimnoda- 
tion  or  amusement,  ib.  9.  Expe- 
riment and  (Hiblic  utility,  140. 
Calculations  respecting  a  limited 
extent  of,  141.  Advantages  re- 
sulting from  large,  150.  Objec- 
tions to,  155.    Various  observa- 

■  tlons  «8  to  the  circumstances 
which  ought  te  regulate  the  size, 
•of,  158.  Increasing  size  of, 
csnae  of  depopuiation.  Appendix* 
^i.  • 

Farm-flervants,  ii,  240.    Period  of 

.  hiring  in  Scotland,  241.  Resi- 
dence, lb.  Situation,  243.  Hours 
oi  working,  '2'44b  Wages  in  mo- 
ney, 246  ;  in  grain ;  247.  Seep- 
ing a  cow,  250.  Pigs,  253.  Poul- 
try, 254.  Garden,  255.  Potatoe- 
ground,  ib.  Flax,  ib.  Bees,  256. 
Fuel,  257.  Perquisites,  general 
view  of,  258.  Whether  married 
or  single  to  be  preferred,  ii,  264.^ 
Children,  26&  Whether  educa- 
ted,  269 ;  what  becomes  of,  ib. 

•  Hinds,  what  become  of,  270. 
Character,  ib.  Observations  on, 
273. 

Fences  add  greatly  to  the  Talue  of 
a  farm,  i,  43.  Sorts  known  in 
Scotland,  45  ;  1.  Open  drains,  ib, 
2.  Stone  walls,  ib.  3.  White 
thorn,  preference  of,  47.  Plan 
respecting,  49.  Cockspur  of  A- 
merica  and  Germanica,  ib.  Note. 
Observation;!}  on,  Appendix,   xxv. 

Feuing,  origin  and  extent  of,  in  the 
village  of  Gordon,  Append,  xlvi. 

Fields,  size  and  shape  of,  i,  30.  1. 
Depend  on  extent  of  possession, 
31 ;  2.  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  32,  39 ;  3.  the  rotation 
to  be  adopted,  33 ;  4.  on  the  farm- 
stock,  34 ;  5.  on  command  of  wa- 
ter, 35*  6.  on  roads,  ib.  7 .  on  the 
elevation  of  the  ground,  ib.  8. 
on  pasturage,  36.  9.  on  climate,  ib. 
Form  of,  when  large,  should  be 
jiquare,  37.     Advantages  of  ob« 


long,  SB.  A^jfitional  ranaAs* 
41.  l.AdT«iitagesofattenAttigt« 
the  regularity  of,  4a  2.  Objec- 
tknui  to  smiU,  ib. 

Flax,  importanoe  of  the  cnttiire  of, 
i,  310.  Dftoger  of  its  culture  by 
farm-aervants,  H,  255.  Salt  re- 
commended as  manure  in  the  cul- 
tivation of.  Appendix,  41. 

Fold-yards,  oljeetions  to,  I,  409. 

Fuel,  for  fonn-aerranta,  ii,  257* 


GttUoway,  or  «nap«dikc»  deactiytioo 
of,  i,  46. 

Garden,  kitchen,  general  import* 
ance  of,  i,  22.  Atlodied  to  sisr- 
vants  cottages,  if,  255.  Ad%anta- 
ges  of,  in  the  ▼idnity  of  towns» 
ii,  109. 

Gates,  on  the  eoatmctlon  of,  i,  51. 

Germanica  thorn  recommended  for 
fencing,  i,  47.     Note. 

Gordon,  village  of,  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  feuing  in.  Append,  xlvii. 

Grain,  on  harvesting,   i,   305.    1. 

Reaping  the  crop,  ib.  2.  carriage 
of,  370;  3.  stacking,  371 ;  4. 
manner  of  cutting,  375 ;  5.  wheat 
when  injured,  376. 

Ground,  elevation  of,  should  regu- 
late the  size  of  fields,  i,  35. 

Grubber,  account  of  its  uses.  Ap- 
pendix, xxxvii. 

Grubs,  on  the  destruction  of,  Ap- 
pendix, xiv. 


H 


Hammels,  or  hemmels,  description 
and  advantages  of,  i,  25.  Plate 
of.  Appendix,  p.  192. 

Harrows,  construction  of,  i,  73. 

Hay -making  imperfectly  perfonned 
in  Scotland,  ii,  56.  Management 
recommended  in,  ib.  Observa- 
tions on,  58.  Mode  of  rippling 
^rass  for,  63.     General  remarks 
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Ifinds,  what  becotnS'Of  in  Did  age, 
ir,  870.     Manners  and  character. 

Horses  used  in  threshing-miUs*  i, 

.  90.  Objections  to,  81.  Or  wind; 
S4»  84.     ExteUence  of  Scotch 

•  .Veed,  186.  Food,  197.  Expence 
'•f.  keeping,  various  o|>inions  re- 
specting, 1S3.  On  working,  138. 
Quantity  done,  139.  Mode  of 
supply,  143.  Miscellaneous  ob- 
servations respecting,  146.  .  On 

.  feeding  with  straw,  398.  Soiling 
of  introduced  into  Scotland,  ii, 

'    8.   Advantages  of,  6.  Objections 
^to,  8{  obviiuted,  lOlt  On  a  more 
economical  mode  of  feeding,  Ap- 
pehdiit,  xxiii. 

Hogs,  breeding  of,  formerly  little 
attended  to  in  Scotiand,  1.  149. 

Husbandly,  apprentices  in,  ii,  275. 

Husbandry   of   Scotland,    general 

. .  yieW  6f  improvcmeiits  in,  ii,  67. 
Points  which  require  attention 
previous  to  actual  cultivation,  68. 
CiKanmstances  which  have  oc- 
casioned such  rapid  changes  in, 
93» ;  toprovements  of  which  it  is 
cii^ieeptible,  77«  .  <On  the  means 
of  disseminatiagin  England  and 

,  .Scotland,  dtc  84.  Success  of  in 
various  parts  of  England,  88. 
Flan  for  transferring  into  £ng- 

JUnd,J,  92.,  Extracts  from  ob- 
servations on»  Appendix,  xxxii. 


Kitch^-gardeh,  im^rtkitce  of,  i; 
22.  In  the  vicinity  of  towns,;  it, 
109. 
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Importation  of  grain  from  1792  to 
1811,  Appendix,  xxxviii,  16& 

Indosure. bill,  advantages  of.  Intro- 
duction* 6. 

Instruments  of  husbandry,  i,.7U 


]f 


JKjBtle,  on  the  cultivaUon  of,  i,  309. 


Labour,  expenceof,  Intsoduetion^O. 

Labourers  by  the  day,  objections  to 
their  occupying  any  quantityi.of 
ground,  ii,  106.  By  the  piece,  hot, 
subject  to  the  same  restriction, 
108^  Occasionally  employed  ma- 
hout a  farm,  277. 

Laws  of  Scotland,  fiivourable  t» 
cultivation,  InUoduction,  6. 

Leases,  observations  on.  Int.  3^  K«^ 

.  ture  of  the  connection  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  ii,  167. 
On  the  advantages  of,  206.  1. 
Principles  on  which  to  be  found- 
ed, 208.  2.  Manner  in  which  be^ 
gun  and  concluded,  209.  3.  Dura- 
.  Uonof,212.4.Covenantsin,2l6. 

Led  farms,  whether  proper,  ii,  155. 

Lightsoils,  rotation  oi  crops  recom- 
mended on,  i,  339. 

Luna,  much  used  in  Scotland,  f, 
184.  Ii^portance  of,  208.  S<^a. 
to  which  applied,  187.  Distance 
carried,  and  quantity  used,  188. 
Slakeing,  191.  Different  methods 
of  using,  196. 

Limestone,  pounded,  i,  201. 

Liming,  expences  of,  i,  200.  Of 
no  use  in  some  cases,  20^. 

List  of  intelligent  farmers,  from 
whose  communications  the  work 
has  beendrawn  up,Appendix,xliii. 

Litter,  on  the  use  of  straw  for,  i, 
406. 

Littering,  substitute  for,  L  416.  Ad(- 
vantages  of,  417. 

Live-stock,  onnhe  fattening  of,  i«. 
105.     1.  Cattle,  106;  2.  Sheep, 
123;  3.  Horses,  X26;  4.  Ho^ 
149.  Queries  and  answers  regard- 
ing breeding  of.  Appendix,  xxx. 

Loaias,rotation  of  crops  <»,  i,  337. 
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Luoem,  tried  for  soiling*  and  found 
to  nnswtr,  ii;  4. 


M 


Manures  principally  made  use  of» 
U  171.  1.  Dung,  ib.  8.  Urine, 
18S.  &  Ume,  184.  4.  Marie,  80S. 
S,  Sea^ware,  203.  6.  CompoeU, 
S06*  Recent  improvementa  in 
the  art  of  preparing,  808.  On 
oonferting  straw  into,  407.  Let- 
ter recommending  salt  for.  Ap- 
pendix, ali. 

Markets,  considerations  on,  i,  158. 

Marie,  on  the  use  of,  i,  808. 

Maxims  as  to  deep  pleugking,  i, 
81ft. 

Millc,  the  most  profitable  mode  of 
disposing  of,  ii,  180.  Advanta- 
ges of  converting  into  difflsrent 

uses,  ib. 
..—.dishes,  made  at  the  Shotts 

iron-works,  ii,  119. 
Mildew,  nature  and  causes  of,  Ap^ 

pendix,  XXXV, 
Mossy  lands,  hints  regarding  the 

cultivation  of,  Appendix,  xxxvi, 

161. 
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Norfolk  husbandry,  obsenrations  on 
the  improvements  of  which  It  is 
susceptible.  Appendix,  xxxi,  21. 


Oats,  on  the  culture  of  in  Scotland, 
i,  268.    Various  sorts  of,  269. 

»  straw,  properties  of,  i^  390, 
Appendix,  xxiii. 

Offices,  accommodations  necessary 
in,  1,  17.  On  the  size  of,  18. 
Party  walls,  height  of,  21.  Re- 
servoirs for  containing  urine,  ib. 

61d  turf,  arguments  in  favour  of,  i. 


88;  agtittit,  SS.  Prdper  rota* 
tionfor,  55. 

Open  drains,  answer  a  double  pur- 
pose, i.  45. 

Oxen,  used  in  threshing-mills,  1, 81. 

The  propriety  of  working,  a  snb* 
ject  of  dispute,  110.  Calcula- 
tions respecting,  180.  On  Ifae 
use  of.  Appendix,  zziL 


Parochial  schools,   adranti^gee  of, 

.  Introduction,  8; 

Pastnraigt,  obsorvatioos  on  the  aise 
of  fields  most  advantageoua  to,  i, 
36. 

Pasture  farms  described,  ii,  139. 

Peaa,  eeldam  answer  on  stfongsoils, 
i,  854.  Preoarionserop  In  Soot- 
land,  870.  JBarly,  adyfntagee  of, 
811. 

mmmm^BtrtLWt  purpoees  used  for,  i, 
S94 

Peasantry,  on  iht  Inproifement  of 
their  situa^fon,  it,  871.  Objec- 
tions to,  ib.    ' 

Permanent  pasture,  system  adopt- 
ed in  Scotland  r^a^arding,  if,  87. 
t.  Arguments  in  fkvour  of  old 
turf,  28  ;  2.  Against,  35.  Besult 
of  the  discussion,  50i 

Pigs,  k^  by  farm-servants,  ii,  853. 

Planting  trees,  encouraging  tenants 
to.  Appendix,  xviil. 

Plates,  explanations  of.  Appendix, 
192. 

Ploughs,  generally  used  in  Scot- 
land, i,  71,  213.  Opinions  on 
working  them,  73.  ^Sihaifs  de- 
scription and  engraving  ef.  Ap- 
pendix, V,  31.  Wilkic^s  descrip- 
tion of.  Appendix,  p.  193. 

Ploughing,  most  advantageous  mode 
of,  i,  213.  Importance  of  good, 
214.  Table  of,  .215.  Maxims  as 
to  deep,  216.  Advantages  of, 
219.     Principle  object  in,   224. 

Proper  time  of,  for  wet  and  dry 
soils,  ib.    Observations  on  turn- 
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logs,  HS^  Diillmiitopiiilims  re- 
•peeting  spring  plou|^iing»  229. 
Not  used  in  aome  of  the  best 
cultivated  districts  of  Bn(^d, 
ii,  81.  Observations  on»  Appen- 
dix, ziz.  Different  Ikiethods  of» 
xxi,77. 

PopulaUont  large  farms  supposed 
hostile  to,  ii,  142.  Controverted, 
and  illustrated  bj  calculations, 
14a 

Potatoes,  do  not  answer  on  strong 
soil,  1, 255.  Circumstances  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  culture  of, 
289,  29S.  Coiwumption,  292. 
Preparatory  to  ampB  of  wheat, 
lb.  Comparative  advantages  of 
feeding  cattle  with,  A^^iendiz,  su 
Queries  regarding  the  culture  of, 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  xzviii. 

Political  results  of  high  rents,  ii, 
132.  Maxims  regarding  agricul- 
ture, and  the  means  of  promo- 
ting its  improvement.  Appendix, 
xxxviiL 

Produce,  on  the  proportion  of,  to  be 
exacted  as  rent,  ii,  195,  Appen- 
dix, xxxix.  Mode  of  payment, 
203. 

Profits  of  forming,  statement  re- 
specting, ii,  189,  192. 

Poultry,  kept  by  farm  servants,  ii, 
254. 


Bape,  on  the  sowing  and  culture  of, 
ii,  83  ;  Sn  thin  day  soils.  Appen- 
dix, xi. 

Beading  greatly  contribated  to  the 
improvement  of  Scotch  husband- 
ry, ii,7S* 

Beiq[>ing-machine,  the  advantages 
that  would  arise  from  the  inven- 
tion of.  Appendix,  xv. 

Bents  and  burdens,  observations  on, 
Introduction,  5.  High  in  the 
neigfabourliood  of  towns,  ii,  127. 
Political  results  of,  132.  On  the 
proportion  of  produce  to  be  ex- 


acted as,  aiid  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, ii,  195,  Appendix,  ^cxxix. 

Ricks,  on  the  form  of,  note,  11,  58. 

Ridges,  plan  of,  i,  55.  Their  advan- 
tages, 15$.  Length,  157.  Breadth, 
158.  Objecthms  thereto  obvi-  \ 
ated,  163.  Straightness,  165. 
Height,  166.  Line  of  direction, 
167.  Blucidations  thereof,  168. 
On  the  levelling  of  high.  Appen- 
dix, XX. 

Roads,  advantages  of  attending  to, 
i,  21,  35.      On  a  farm  and  its. 
neighbourhood,  68.  Observations 
on  repairing,  70. 

Rotation  of  crops,  i,  311.  Princi- 
pies  on  which  to  be  arranged, 
313.  Of  the  various  sorts  of,  S18b 
Byyear8~>Two,319;  Thrce,320; 
Four,  321;  Five,  330;  Six,  333 » 
Seven,  335.  Double,  ib.  On 
loams,  337.  6n  light  soils,  389. 
Miscellaneous  particulars,  ib.  Pro- 
posed for.  old  turf,  ii,  55.  For 
strong  lands,  83. 

Rust,  nature  and  causes  of.  Appen- 
dix, XXXV. 

Rye,  not  so  extensively  cultivated 
in  Scotland  as  ii  cfoghf  to  be,  i» 
309. 


Sidt,  letter  from  John  Jay,  Esq.  of 
NewYcurk,  respecting,  as  a  ma- 
nure for  flax.  Appendix,  it. 

Scotch  husbandry,  various  dreum- 
stances  which  have  indirectly  con- 
tributed to  the  excellence  of,  Ap^ 
pendix,  i. 

Soots,  diaracter  of.  Introduction,  7. 

Scuffiers,  use  and  advantages  of,  ii, 
80. 

Sea-ware,  importance  and  mode  of 
using  in  Scotland,  i,  203. 

—  weed,  exhibited  to  cows  by  way 
of  condiment.  Appendix,  viil. 

Seed,  on  the  sowing  of,  i,  343.  1. 
The  best  method,  a  subject  of 
dispute,  i,  343;  2.  In  precarious 
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dimatct,  S51 1  S.  State  or  recent 
furrow*  352 1  4w  On  the  means 
of  procuring  the  best,  ibu  5.  Kiln- 
cirying  wheat.  353 «  6.  Change  of» 
355. 

Sheep,  led  on  turnips  wHh  adran- 
Uge»  i,  282.  On  peas-straw,  399. 
Preperties  necessary  in  a  perfect 
stock  of,  124w  Manner  of  mana- 
ging, ii,  9.  On  the  folding  of, 
82;  and  feeding  with  turnips, 
Appendix,  xii.  Particulars  and 
hints  regarding  the  practicabilltj 
of  Merinos  thriving  in  Scotland, 
&c.  xxiv. 

Skim-coulf  er,  ezpenoe  of  ciiltiTation 
diminished  by  using,  ii,  80. 

Small,  James,  account  of,  and  im- 
provements in  agricultural  im- 
plements. Appendix,  v. 

Soil,  uniformity  of,  extremely  de- 
sfa-able  in 'fields,  i,  39;  and  sub- 
soil, considered  under  two  divi' 
sions,  151.  Strongt  method  cf 
laying  with  dung,  178.  Strong, 
potatoes  do  not  answer  on,  255. 

Soils,  clay,  method  of  treating,  1, 
256, '280.  On  the  culture  of  rape 
in  thin  clay.  Appendix,  xi.  On 
the  management  of  light,  xxvi. 

Spring  ploughing  and  sowing,  dif- 
ferent opinions  respecting,  i,  229. 

Sowing  without  spring  ploughing, 
a  favourite  practice  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  England,  ii,  81.  Crops, 
on  the  system  and  advantages  of 
putting  in,  without  spring  plough- 
ing. Appendix,  xix. 

Stack-yard,  remarks  on,  i,  27. 

Steam,  applied  for  impelling  thresh- 
ing machines,  i,  87.  Objections 
to,  ib.  Expences  of  erecting  one,- 
88. 

Steaming  apparatus,  account  of, 
with  engi*aving.  Appendix,  ix. 
Explanation  of  engraving,  ib.  192. 

Stock,  feeding  of,  with  straw,  i, 
386. 

Straw,  i,  378.  1.  Weight  of,  pro- 
duced by  different  crops,  379. 


2.  ▼altMordf0eraitkiiidsor,381« 
&  Purposei  to  which  applied,  2S6. 
Properties  of^lfeivnt  kinds,  388. 
Rules  regaWHog  the  consump- 
tion of,  in  fiieding  ■  I.  Cattle, 
396;  2.  Hones,  388;  9»  Aeep, 
399.  4.  Miscellaneous  rules  and 
•bsenratJooSyiOO.  I.  LiUer,  406. 
2.  Thatching,  418.  3.  Miscella- 
neous aaes  of,  420. '  Calculation 
regarding  the  importance  of,  425. 
Various  opinhibs  stated  as  to  the 

-  best  method  of  using.  Addenda,  i, 
431.  Rules  respectilHE,  by  Eng- 
lish itoners,  ii,  77.  Oii<;onTert- 
ing  the  growth  of  a  fariA  into 
dung.  Appendix,  Kiii. 

Strong  land,  fallowing  not  practised 
on,  i,  251.  On  laying  down,  ii, 
54.     RoUtion  suggested  for,  83. 

Swedish  tuihiip,  may  be  raised  to 
advantage  on  strong  soil,  i,  255. 


Tares,  causes  of  objections  to,  i, 
254.  Cultivated  in  ScotUmd,  273. 
Straw  or  hay,  properties  of,  395^ 

Tenants,  incoming  and  outgoing, 
observatiens  on,  ii,  1?9. 

Thatching,  on  using  straw  for,  i, 
418. 

Thorn,  white,  iweference  in  fen- 
cing, i,  47.  Cockspur  of  Ameri- 
ca, supposed  superior,  ib.  Ger- 
manica  recommended,  ib. 

Threshing-mill,|the  perfection  of,  ii, 
79.  1.  Driven  by  horses,  80,  85  f 
2.  By  oxen,.  &1 ;  3.  By  wind,  84; 
4.  By  wind  or  horses,  85;  5.  By 
Water,  86;  6.  By  water  or  horses, 
ib.  7.  By  steam,  87.  General 
remarks  on,  89.  Advantages  of, 
90.  Improvements  in,  98.  Par- 
ticulars regarding.  Addenda,  ii, 
436.  Improved  mods  of  greasing. 
Appendix,  xxxi. 

Threshing-machinCy  account  of  sr 
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small  one,  with  engraving,  Ap- 
pendix, xzxiv. 

Timotby  grass,  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  culture  of,  Appen- 
dix, xxix. 

Turf«  old,  arguments  in  favour  of, 
li,  28 ;  against,  S5> 

Turnip,  on  drilling,  i,  275.  Plate 
explanatory  of,  277.  Sorts  cul- 
tivated, ib.  Produce,  2S1.  Con- 
sumption, 282.  Miscellaneous  ob- 
servations respecting^  284.  Com- 
parative advantages  of  feeding 
cattle  with.  Appendix,  x.  Feed- 
ing sheep  with,  xiL  On  the  ma- 
nuring of,  &C.  xxvi.  Queries  re- 
garding the  culture  of,  in  the 
county  of  Dumfries,  xxviii. 

Turnip-land,  arable  farm,  ii,  136. 


U 


Under-drains,  the  object  of,  i,  54. 
Urine,  reservoirs  for  reception  of, 

necessary  in  farm-yards,  i,  21. 

Importance  and  api^ieation  of, 

182. 


Veal,  on  the  feeding  of  calves  (or, 
ii,  122. 

Village  inhabitants,  advantages  of 
allotments  of  land  to,  ii,  110. 
Exceptions  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent, 113.    Remarks,  Hi. 


W 


Wages  and  emoluments  acquired  by 
farm  servants,  general  view  of, 
ii,  259. 

Waste  lands,  hints  regarding  the 
improvement  of.  Appendix,  if. 
By  Covering  the  surface  with  sand 
or  gravel,  xxxvi. 

Water,  actual  necessity  of,  in  pas- 
turing fields,  i,  35.  The  best 
power  applied  to  threshing-mills, 
i,  86 ;  or  horses,  ib. 

Weeding,  observations  on,  i,  356. 
Best  method  of,  359. 

Wheat,  observations  on  the  culture 
of,  i,  259.  Kiln-drying  seed,  260, 
353.  Sowing  winter  wheat  in 
spring,  ib.  Spring  or  Summer 
wheat,  263.  On  new  varieties  of, 
364.  Potatoes  an  excellent  pre- 
paration to  crops  of,  292.  Means 
of  procuring  the  best  seed  of,  352. 
Management  of,  when  injured  by 
a  bad  harvest.  376.  Straw,  pro- 
perties of,  388. 

Wheels,  introduction  of  broad,  i,  65, 

Wheel-carriages,  improved  mode  of 
greasing.  Appendix,  zxxi. 

White-thorn,  preference  of,  in  fen- 
cing, i,  47. 

Wilkie,  Mr  John,  description  of 
plough  constructed  by,  Appen- 
dix, p.  19a 

Wind,  power  of,  on  threshing-mills, 
i,  84 1  or  horses,  85. 
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